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PREFACE 


In January, 1938, the late Honourable Norman Rogers, then Minister of 
Labour and Acting Minister of Trade and Commerce, was responsible for the 
formation of an inter-departmental committee to discuss the need for statistical 
data on family living expenditures. Besides representatives of the departments 
which Mr. Rogers then headed, the Department of Agriculture, the Department 
of Pensions and National Health, and the National Research Council were 
represented upon this Committee which was made up as follows: 


Chawman—Dr. R. H. Coars, Dominion Statistician 


Dr. G. 8. H. Barton, Deputy Minister of Agriculture. 


Dr. R. E. WoprHousr, Deputy Minister of Pensions and National 
Health. 


Dr. J. F. Booru, Dr. W. C. Hopper and Dr. J. M. Swarne of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Dr. J. J. Heacerty and Dr. C. A. Morreiu of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health. 


Dr. R. Newton and §. J. Cook of the National Research Council. 
C. W. Botton of the Dominion Department of Labour. 


J. B. Ruruerrorp and H. F. Greenway of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


This committee discussed at length the purposes to be considered in collecting 
family living expenditure data and methods of sampling best suited to such a 
project. Subject to the limitation of available resources, the recommendations 
of the committee have been followed in securing the data presented in this report. 

In conducting its first family living expenditure survey, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics received valuable aid from many sources, including staff members 
of the principal universities in the Dominion and Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture and Health, and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The Bureau 
particularly acknowledges the helpful efforts of Miss Laura C. Pepper of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture, and Miss Ethel Pipes, Director of Dietetics, 
Vancouver General Hospital. 

Within the Bureau, recognition is due to the late M. C. MacLean, to J. B. 
Rutherford, and to Nathan Keyfitz for their contributions in determining the 
sampling basis and in the actual organization of the project. The general 
conduct of the survey was under the direction of H. F. Greenway, who was 
assisted by D. L. Ralston in the preparation of this report. 


RSE GOATS. 
Dominion Statistician. 
October, 1940. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The main body of this report has been divided into three sections, the 
first on family financial position, the second on family expenditure, and the third 
on physical attributes and background material related to the family. The final 
section might logically head the list, but because of its incomplete nature, 
and the primary emphasis of the survey upon income and expenditure, the 
latter have been considered first. 

Four principal objectives were kept in view when plans were being laid 
for the collection of family expenditure records. The first of these was to 
provide satisfactory budgetary material for the construction of wage-earner 
family budgets and living cost index numbers. Data on the purchases of 
foods were wanted also for extensive nutritional analysis to be related to 
the intensive studies organized by the Canadian Council on Nutrition. This 
same material on foods along with purchase records of other family needs 
was considered as potential source material for marketing studies of individual 
products and groups of products. Finally, the survey was considered as a 
source of material for international comparisons of living standards. With 
this end in view, data were collected on the qualitative aspects of housing, 
and transportation, and the arrangement of the schedules was made after 
close study of British and United States schedules recently used. 

Plans for the collection of records were carefully formulated after the 
general purposes had been agreed upon. At the outset it was decided to 
limit the investigation to urban households in view of the limited resources 
available and the relative costliness of rural surveys of this kind. The first 
problem was to decide what type of families to approach and where to look 
for them in order to obtain a group of records which might be considered 
typical of Canadian urban households. The type of family and the cities to 
be surveyed were determined from the results of a special study of 1931 urban 
census records. The following family attributes were considered in making 
this selection: 

(1) Percentage of population in private families with married wage- 

earner heads. 

(2) Percentage of ordinary households with male wage-earner heads. 

(3) Percentage of male wage-earner householder tenants. 

(4) Median value of homes owned by male wage-earners. 

(5, 6, 7 and 8 for households with husband and wife living together 
and the family head a tenant and wage-earner). 

) Median monthly rent. 

(6) Average monthly earnings of head. 

) Average number of lodgers. 
(8) Average size of household. 
(9) Average number of weeks male-wage earner heads were unemployed. 
(10) Percentage of the population British and French. 

This analysis led to the selection of Charlottetown, P.E.I., Halifax, NS., 
Saint John, N.B., Quebec and Montreal in Quebec, Toronto and London in 
Ontario, Winnipeg, Man., Saskatoon, Sask., Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, 
B.C., to represent Canada’s urban wage-earner homes. Ottawa was added to 
this list because international living standard comparisons often are made in 
terms of conditions in capital cities. In Quebec City the sample was limited to 
French families, while in Montreal three groups of records representing French, 
British and other racial origins were required. The Winnipeg sample con- 
tained two groups representing British and other racial origins, while in the 
remaining cities only families of British origin were included. 

Within these centres, it was decided to concentrate efforts further by 
selecting families possessing certain characteristics which were typical of urban 
households. These limitations were four in number. 
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(1) All families were to be of the wage-earner type with husband and 
wife living together as joint heads. it ake 

(2) All families were to have from one to five children living in the home, 
with not more than one additional lodger or domestic (except. for 
Quebec and Montreal where no limitation was made concerning 
number of children). 

(3) Family earnings during the survey year ending September 30, 1938, 
were to range from $450 to $2,500, and all families were to be self- 
supporting during this period. . 

(4) All families were to be living in a self-contained dwelling unit, not 
sharing any living amenities with other families. 

Families satisfying these conditions were located by a preliminary survey 
in which all households in a random selection of census sub-districts were 
approached for information concerning the composition of the household, 
racial origin, tenure, and earnings. From returns satisfying the sampling 
controls enumerated above, a random selection of families was made for 
the complete budgetary record. 

The field work of the survey was conducted by a specially selected staff 
of approximately 90 field agents working under the direction of city super- 
visors. The field staff was composed mainly of graduates in household science 
and of social service workers. City supervisors attended regional meetings 
or were visited individually by members of the Bureau’s staff prior to the 
survey in order that duties might be clearly understood. In addition, each 
city staff was visited twice during the actual progress of record collection, to 
discuss difficulties and to make sure that a uniform interpretation was placed 
upon the detailed printed instructions which each field agent received. 

Records from the preliminary survey, more than 45,000 in number, were 
forwarded directly to Ottawa and a list of 6,252 families satisfying sampling 
controls was compiled. Only families included in this list were approached 
for expenditure records in the final survey. 

All expenditure records were checked by the supervisor or an assistant 
before being sent to Ottawa where they were checked a second time. If 
not satisfactory, the supervisor was advised concerning the deficiency, or 
in some cases families were written to directly from Ottawa, in order to 
secure information necessary to correct the faulty schedule. 

In addition to an annual schedule of living expenditures* completed by 
the field agent from information provided by the homemaker and other family 
members, a second schedule was used for food purchases covering one complete 
week in October-November, 1938, a second week in February, 1939, and a 
third in June, 1939. The food schedule contained a separate page for each 
day of the week upon which the home-maker was instructed to enter purchases 
day by day as they were made. She was visited by a field agent several times 
during the week to make sure that the task was not left until the conclusion 
of the period and then done from memory. 

The office compilation of living expenditure and food purchase records in 
Ottawa was done partly by mechanical means and partly by hand. A sum- 
mary of data for each family was placed upon punch cards which could be 
cross-classified according to any two sets of facts upon the card. This made 
possible a very complete study of the inter-play of influences affecting living 
expenditures. Results from a considerable number of these cross-classifica- 
tions may be found in the chapters on “ Family Attributes” and “ Family 
Living Expenditure Patterns.” Others have not been published due to limita- 
tions of space. A complete list of mechanical tabulations is contained in 
Appendix C. All detail shown on family expenditure schedules has been 
tabulated by hand according to cities and according to family income per 
person groups. It has been necessary to omit some of this material also from 
the chapters which follow. ; 
~ * See Appendix A. 


PART I 


FINANCIAL POSITION 
CHAPTER I 
SOURCES OF FAMILY INCOME 


For the present analysis, family income has been considered under two 
main headings, with sub-divisions under each one as follows: 
(A) Net Income 
(1) Earnings of family head and other members. 
(2) Value of payments in kind. 
(3) Income from investments. 
(4) Other cash received. 


(B) Gross Income 
(1) All items of net income as listed above. 
(2) Loans and credit outstanding (for purchases in the survey year 
only). 
(3) Reduction in bank savings and investments. 
(4) Value of trade-in allowances. 


The average net income of British wage-earner families amounted to 
$1,433. Of this amount fully 92 p.c. represented earnings of the family head. 
Other family earnings amounted to 4 p.c. of the total, and income from invest- 
ment returns and other cash received, made up the remaining 4 p.c. The cor- 
responding proportions of family net income for the French sample were 
almost identical. The average net income of $1,315 was 91 p.c. from earnings 
of the family head, 5 p.c. other family earnings, and 4 p.c. other income. 


Table 1.—Composition of Urban Wage-Earner Family Net Income 


1,135 British Families | 211 French Families 
— Per- Per- 
Amounts | centage of || Amounts | centage of 
Total | Total 
$ $ 
EARNINGS | 
Henson Panvuly Head 6.3.2 Arvo. ocean Gees ee eae 1,323 -2 92-4 1 195-2 90-9 
mapribanity: WaININgs. i... 2c aces sees os oy se yelbs 6 aa 57-7 4-0 72-1 5-5 
OTHER INCOME 
Wee Or Payments 1 Band... .2.425-2 foe os oe dere oes 8-6 0-6 2-2 0-2 
Ineome drom-imvestments:.:.. a5 6. ee vie eens oe ees 4-6 0-3 8-3 0-6 
OL LG SUES te. i ee ee a 2 ne 38-7 2-7 || 37-4 2-8 
DLA INGE MRCOME. , 525.028 vo ines Soe co 35 1,432-8 100-0 | 1,315-2 109-0 


Gross income, of course, was comprised mainly of items included in the 
above table. However, approximately 8 p.c. was obtained from credit and 
loans, withdrawals from assets, and trade-in allowances. The following table 
shows the relative importance of these items as a source of purchasing power 
to wage-earner families. 
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Table 2.—Composition of Urban Wage-earner Family Gross Income 


1,135 British Families | 211 French Families 
ee Per- Per- 
Amounts | centage of || Amounts | centage of 
Total Total 
ae $ wae: 
Net incomer(Erom lable) lee scarier steiner eine 1, 482-8 91-9 1,315.2 90-1 
(Creat ‘and loans ss See Moe ARE ase eee 81-8 5-2 85-1 5-8 
Reductions in Savings and Investments.............. 3:0 2-1 58-3 4-0 
Mrade=inwAlOwanGeSi-< asta « ocacs comers re ee miedo 11-6 0-8 1-7 0-1 
Total Gross Income.................... 1,559-2 100-0 1,460-3 100-0 


* Amounts for credit and loans represent unpaid balances at the end of the survey year on credit and 
loans received during that year. They are likely to be lower than the total value of credit and loans 
utilized during the year, and probably somewhat less also than the total value of all credit and unpaid 
loan balances outstanding, since no account has been taken of loans and credit for periods prior to the survey 
year. These were reduced by instalment payments during the survey year, such amounts being con- 
sidered as savings from current income. 


Reductions in Assets 


This portion of gross income has been considered as a debit item in the 
financial balance sheet of urban wage-earner families. It is dealt with briefly 
in this chapter since decreases in assets cannot be classified with debt obliga- 
tions to which a separate section of a later chapter has been devoted. Reductions 
in assets indicate the extent to which wage-earner families have drawn upon 
accumulated resources for current expenses or other purposes. Withdrawals 
from bank balances were the main sources of such income, and accounted for 
more than three-fourths of all asset decreases of British families during the 
survey year. Sales of stocks, bonds, and property supplied the remainder. 
For French families, withdrawals from bank balances amounted to almost 90 p.c. 
of the total income from liquidation of assets. 


Table 3.—Urban Wage-earner Family Gross Income from Decreases in Assets 


1,135 British Families 211 French Families 
a Per- Per- HS pae Per- 
centage ee centage centage pees: centage 
of of Total | of Oe eltateLotal 
aren eletey ar for 211 
Families Families Decrease || Families Famili Decrease 
Reporting in Assets | Reporting mules | in Assets 
$ $ 

Decrease in Bank Balance.............. 17-3 25-8 78-2 21-3 50-9 87-3 
sale of Stocks/or Bonds.....1..)./...... 1-4 2-3 7-0 2-8 3*p 6-0 
pale.ot Pronenive sau Sao eee 4°8 4-9 14-8 2-4 3°9 6-7 
Total Decrease in Assets. . - 33°09 100-0 - 58-3 100-0 


Composition of Net Income at Progressive Income Levels 


(a) Income per Family 


Practically the full amount of income for British families in the net 


income range between $400 and § 


of the family head. 


799 per family was supplied by earnings 
Only 2 p.c. was obtained from other sources. 


For 


families with net incomes of $2,400 and over, however, receipts from other 
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sources rose to almost 12 p.c. of the total. The earnings of other family 
members increased from 0-7 p.c. of the total to 4-4 p.c. and income from invest- 
ments, ete., advanced from 1-3 to 7:4 p.c. between these same income ranges. 
French families reported a more pronounced rise in secondary sources of 
income, and for families with net incomes of $2,000 and over, earnings of the 
family head accounted for only 84 p.c. of the total. This increase in other 
family earnings was associated with larger numbers of gainfully employed 
children in the higher income ranges for French families, but not to any 
appreciable extent in the case of British families. 


Table 4.—Composition of Family Net Income at Progressive Levels of Family Income 


(1,135 British Families) 


$400 | $800 | $1,000 | $1,200 | $1,400 | $1,600 $1,800 | $2,000 | $2,400 


Income per Family -799 | -999 | -$1,199 | -1,309 | -1,599 | -1,799 | -1,909 | -2,30¢ | [Average 


Persons per Pamily.... so siscee cena 4-5 | 4-3 4.4 4:3 4-3 4-3 4-6 4-7 4-6 4-4 


Do.iar AVERAGES 


} | | 
Earnings of Family Head..:......<.. 690 868 1,024 1,202 L377 1,555 1,701 1,950 2,323 1,323 
Other Family Arne oe ee ea 5 23 31 48 56 65 100 113 115 58 
CLS DOS ha ir 9 ip 27 33 50 67 fz 80 194 52 
MOURIRc eysce a es 704 908 1,082 | 1,283 1,483 | 1,687 1,873 2,143 2,632 1,433 
PERCENTAGES 
Earnings of Family Head............. 98-0 | 95-6 94-6 93-7 92-8 92-1 90-8 91-0 88-2 92-4 
Other Family Earnings............... 0-7 | 2-5 2-9 3-7 3-8 3-9 5-3 5-3 4-4 4-0 
RBBHBT NIC COMNG Syd oh oie oe 1-3] 1-9 2-5 2-6 3-4 4-0 3-9 3-7 7-4 3-6 
LMS pee ee aor 100-0 (106-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 


(211 French Families) 


————S—————————————ooooooo 


; $800- ,200- ,600- 2,000 E 
Income per Family Se pee yen a § at Average 


Pessonsiper Family {0.3.2.0 380.... 4-2 4.9 5-1 6-6 6-9 5-3 


Doitiar AVERAGES 


Earnings of Family Head............... | 635 | 974 1, 246 1,547 1,869 | iM 195 

Other Family Earnings................. 25 | 35 58 148 170 2 

Ai! oS ECan eee ee 5 | 14 43 | 74 190 | 
oe i 665 | 1,023/ 1,347 | 1,769 | 2,229] 1,815 


PERCENTAGES 


Earnings of Family nt ee 95-5 95-2 92-5 | a ee | my te 

Other Family BAROINgS..0-5. 6.)-----++- +4 3-8 3-4 4-3 8-3 7-6 iG 

()UREMEMCOIMOL, 5, . rie vcs Ge ieee elie tad 0-7 1-4 | +2 | 4-2 | "Pil : 
Ce ele me al 109-0 100-0 | 100-9 100-0 | 100-0! 160-0 
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(b) Income per Person fs | 

Since the number of persons in wage-earner families showed a decided 
decrease at higher levels of income per person, the proportions of net income 
supplied by family members other than the head did not experience the marked 
increase noted in the case of progressive levels of income per family. Residual 
earnings amounted to 3-7 p.c. of the total net income for British families 
with incomes between $100 and $199-per person, and only 2-4 p.c. for those with 
incomes of $600 and over. Income received from other sources increased 
steadily, however, and accounted for 1-9 and 5°8 p.e. respectively in the above 
groups. Net income for French families was observed to be higher than that 
of British families in the low income per person groups. This was due in 
part to larger contributions of children in French families, and also to higher 
average earnings of French family heads in this income range. 


Table 5.—Composition of Family Net Income at Progressive Income per Person Levels 


(1,135 British Families) 


Income per Person $100-199 | $200-299 | $300-399 | $400-499 | $500-599 $600+ 
Rersons penpelanailyaentss epee einen ee 5-7 4-9 4.2 3°8 3-6 3-4 
DotparR AVERAGES 
Earnings of Family Head............... 869 1,142 1,312 1522: VGiG 2,109 
Other Family Marnings................. 34 47 71 60 183 55 
Othersincomese: eee ey eee 18 42 43 bya 88 133 
OCA y aeh wt icccpetaese ay: 921 1,231 1,426 1,637 1,838 2,297 
PERCENTAGES 
Earnings of Family Head............... 94-4 92-8 92-0 93-0 91-2 91-8 
Other Family Harnings................. 3-7 3-8 5-0 Seu 4-0 2-4 
Ovhersincomies. 34 -he nee ee 1-9 3-4 3-0 3°3 4-8 5-8 
LotalNs Acetate Sener 100-0 100-0 100-0 160-0 100-0 100-0 
(211 French Families) 
Income per Person $100-199 $200-299 $300-399 $400-499 
Persons per Hannily. <i. on ooo ee 6-5 5-6 4-4 3:6 
| 
Dotiar AVERAGES 
Harnings OPMaraily Head... 4.) -Auaaee. vend 963 1,210 1320 1,390 
Other Parnilyy Marnings.yusi.4.a1 ose ohaaevectes oo 59 80 91 50 
Oimer Inocmers anew. a et Re eee ae 18 54 52 12 
Otale Cereuest. 537) ar eee ne ee 1,040 1,344 1,470 1,512 
PERCENTAGES 
Harnings of Family Head..................-.-...... 92-6 90-0 90-3 91-9 
Other Wamiily Marningst:.......4...)..00 88)... 5-7 6-0 6-2 3-3 
Gitbor Uibinie 2a Aare oes ene fie ee pn 1-7 4-0 3-5 4-8 
OCA cee te tees ee el ee peered 100-0 100-@ 100-0 100-0 
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Composition of Family Net Income according to Age of Father 


The net income of British wage-carner families in which the father was 
under 25 years of age, averaged $1,169. This amount increased steadily to 
$1,541 for families in which the father’s age centred around 50 years, and then 
dropped back to $1,451 for those with fathers between 55 and 64 years of age. 
In the lowest age group the earnings of the father accounted for 97 p.c. of the 
total net income, while in the group between 55 and 64 years of age, they 
formed only 83 p.c. Proportions supplied by other family members rose from 
2 p.c. to 11 p.c., and income from other sources advanced from less than 1 p.c: 
to 6 p.c. It should be noted that the average number of children increased 
from 1-2 to 4-0 in these respective age groups, and the average age of the 
children rose from 5 to 16 years. 


Table 6.—Composition of Family Net Income according to Age of Father 


(1,185 British Families) 


Age of Father | 24 | 25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-64 


Dottar AVERAGES 


Earnings of Family Head............... 1,135 Do: 1,384 1,383 1, 203 
@ther Family Harnings. ./......0.8... 27 35) 43 87 158 
@pher Incomes... 4. PseCwie: seer, Gand fa oF 44 71 90 
Tita A Poboa « 1,169 1,319 | 1,471 1,541 1,451 
PERCENTAGES 
Earnings of Family Head............... 97-1 94-8 94-1 89-7 82-9 
Other Ramily Warnings’.............+.-- 2-3 2-5 2-9 5-7 10-9 
OtmomrnCOMG. os a6 css cid. .cadiouscownw sa 0:6 2-7 3-0 4-6 6-2 
BOCAS Pipe rey tte toh 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Composition of Net Income according to Size of Family and Ages of Children 


In the foregoing sections it has been shown that the proportion of total 
net income earned by the family head from regular employment bore an 
inverse relationship to the size of wage-earner families. This was clearly 
apparent also from data on family net income classified according to the number 
of children in survey families, but as will be noted in the following section the 
amounts of other family earnings were related more closely to the ages of the 
children, than to the number per family. Earnings of the family head supplied 
94 p.c. of the total net income for families with one child, and 88 p.c. for those 
with five children. The proportion made up from other family earnings increased 
from 2-9 p.c. to 7:8 p.c. in these groups. Income from other sources showed 
no marked rise among large-sized families, although there was a slight increase 
in proportionate amounts from 2-9 to 4-2 p.c. between the one-child and five- 
child family groups. 
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Table 7.—Composition of Family Net Income According to Size of Family 


(1,135 British Families) 


bo 


| 
| | 
Number of Children | 1 | | 3 | 4 | 5 


] | ) : 
Earnings of Family Head............... 1,311 1,379 tion | a Behe 
Other Family Earnings................. 40 | 49 70 | 8 " 
Gihér income: hs... Migs? he eee: 41 56 | 49 56 5 
Totaly) eres oe ee | 1,392 | 1,484 1,446 1,482 1,377 


PERCENTAGES 


| ] | 
Earnings of Family Head............... ts | 92-9 or | gir. os 
ea a eee 36 3.8 | 34 | 38 42 
Tikakectie ar gi sh ee | 100-0 160-0 100-0 | 0 100-0 


The ages of children naturally have a greater apparent influence upon family 
income than number of children. This conclution is supported by income data 
related to different family types, and stages of the life cycle. _ The basis of the 
following analysis is explained in detail in a later chapter, viz. Family Living 
Expenditure Patterns. For the present purpose, data on two and three children 
families have been used in the accompanying tables on net income composition, 
but the same tendencies appeared in records for families with other numbers 
of children. 


Distribution of British Wage-Earner Families according to Type* 


Two Children—Ages—(a) Two, up to 3 years 
(6) one, up to 3, and one, 4-12 years 
(c) two, 4-12 years 
(d) one, 4-12, and one, 13-18 years 
(e) two, 13-18 years 
(f) one, 13-18, and one, 19 or over 


Three Children—Ages—(a) two, up to 3 years, and one 4-12, or one, up 
to 3, and two, 4-12 years 
(b) three, 4-12 years 
(c) two, 4-12, and one, 13-18 years 
(d) one, 4-12, and two, 13-18 years 
(e) three, 13-18, or two, 13-18 and one, 19 or over, 
or one, 13-18 and two, 19 or over 


In each of the foregoing sub-groups with the same number of children, the 
average family net income advanced quite steadily as the life span of the 
family lengthened. For example, net income for two-child families in which 
the ages of the children were both under 4 years, amounted to $1,348. This 
increased to $1,549 for two-child families in which the childrens’ ages were 
between 13 and 18 years, and still higher to $1,660 in the group in which one 
child was 19 years or over and the other between 13 and 18. However, there 
was a marked difference in the composition of family income in these age 
groups. In the youngest age group noted above for two-child families, earnings 


*See Page 183, Family Living Expenditure Patterns. 
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of the family head accounted for 97 p.c. of average net income, while in the 
oldest they comprised only 83 p.c. Other family earnings rose from less than 
1 p.c. of the total to 12-5 p.c., and income from other sources showed a moderate 
increase from approximately 2 to 5 p.c. Similar increases in supplementary 
bia of income were noted in other family groups as the ages of the children 
advanced. 


Table 8.—Composition of Family Net Income According to Number and Ages of Children 
(364 British Two-Child Families) 


Ages of Children (See Page 14) | (a) | (b) | (ce) | (d) | (e) | (f) 


Do.tiaR AVERAGES 


Earnings of Family Head............... 1,310 1,388 1,350 1,410 | 1,430 1,370 
Wither Kamily. Harnings...5.. 5. .0..56 7 18 26 39 82 207 
| OLUSr Lone nT ea) gene aie eee 31 46 60 fi 37 83 
babes re... hace < dae ae. 1,348 1,452 1,436 1,527 1,549 | 1,660 
PERCENTAGES 

Earnings of Family Head............... 97-2 95-6 94-0 | 92-3 92-3 82-5 
Other Family Earnings................. 0-5 1-2 1-8 2-6 5-3 12-5 
ERIery LNCOM Ce 8. ta ced GR ete ore es ee | 2-3 3-2 4.2 5-1 2-4 5-0 
-9 100-9 109-0 | 160-0 | 100-9 100-8 


Farnings of Family Head.................22+---- 1,264 1,275 1,302 1,336 1,362 
(apber Pamiily. DArHings. 9 occ cic wcjne + soie.s cle aeis 5 15 17 26 40 47 214 
pitts Soe Soha hee BORA pir ae R tae 36 22 36 89 53 


Wale ee ee uy ies 1,378 1,472 1,629 


PERCENTAGES 
ee EEE EEEEEREEES 
Earnings of Family Head.........-.-..-++++eeeees 96-0 96-3 94-5 “a ab 
Other Family Earnings..........-..--+-.eeee esses 1-3 2-0 ae #: Fs 
RMI CORI re. 0 Sc ce nee we sieves sngteorw es amv 2-7 1-7 : 

OTE RS eee Cb: Cememmcr ee 160-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


CHAPTER II 


FAMILY EARNINGS AND EXPENDITURE 


The 1,439 family expenditure records secured during the survey were 
collected from a broader list of 6,252 families satisfying sampling controls 
relating to type of family and earnings. As noted in the introduction of this 
report, the broader list represented a stratified-random selection within the 
control limits established. The distribution of earnings reported by the 6,252 
families may be considered as fairly representative of wage-earner families in 
the 12 survey cities, and provides an approximate basis of judging how repre- 
sentative were the income and expenditure records of families contributing 
to the final survey. The number of records was not proportionate to total city 
population, but it is believed that a sufficient minimum number was collected 
to give a representative distribution of family earnings in each city. 

In addition to a consideration of the distribution of family earnings, this 
chapter contains a description of city expenditure averages. Data are presented 
for the complete sample, and for the $200-299 income per person group in 
several cities. Thus a basis is established for comparing average wage-earner 
family expenditures from city to city, and also for inter-city comparisons of 
expenditures of families at comparable income levels. 


The Distribution of Family Earnings in 12 Cities 


The most characteristic range of British wage-earner family earnings was 
between $1,200 and $1,599. For French families in Montreal and Quebec it was 
from $800 to $1,199, while the sample of other racial origins in Montreal and 
Winnipeg was mainly concentrated in the lower earnings brackets from $400 to 
$1,199. The great majority of families earned less than $1,600 as may be 


observed from the following percentage distribution statement of earnings for 
6,252 families. 


Table 9.—Proportions of Families in Specified Earnings Ranges 


Families Percentage of Families Earning— 

City in Total 
Preliminary| $400-799 $800-1,599 | $1,600-2,499 

Sample 
liar onbe bovis. aya le eee is wey eee 173 28-9 48-0 23 ill 
(SIENNGGy Gk nads Mohr ia Meme yay Me EAR ts OES 354 17-2 61-3 21-5 
aT CN Olin c et eres ocd cee at ch oe en Oe, Cy I 354 29-7 53°2 17-1 
Ouebectanmr se tie ann ta et ALG ee ee an 593 24-5 63-9 11-6 
Montreal—French Oe cee ee hin ee ah eer 836 18-3 61-9 19-8 
British: atch. &,.. (eee Oe ae 314 13-7 63-1 23-2 
Other's. hee. st Re ee A Ged 209 34-0 51-2 14-8 
ULa Woe eae hia h tA eel Mee Ba ke et ee 339 6-5 47-5 46-0 
EU OR ONGOMEE: een aoe een A a ACE eat 463 8-4 61-7 29-9 
London Oeals Merge << emote... Sua Ree tg ieee, | 361 7:8 67-3 24-9 
MiUni pee itis nae pacenee me nanny SNES nD ace | LENE 5-7 67-1 27-2 
CO OTe ot late Were =e Nalin een meg Re = 283 25-4 66-5 8-1 
PASC RTOOTUEE cate cee ia erect ae 0S Awe en ey 8 PAL! 7-1 65-4 26-5 
Edapentonw ee Gn dd cere Peng oes 33 6-2 71-9 21-9 
NB COREE | O59E 5 RU ae ie ee a Sy te 687 11-4 62-1 26-5 


_ Earnings distributions for survey families compared closely with distribu- 
tions for the larger list of families in nearly all cases. In most cities, however, 
the final selection yielded a smaller proportion of families in the lowest earnings 
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group from $400 to $799, a larger proportion in the middle earnings range from 
$800 to $1,599, and slightly less than a proportionate number in the earnings 
range from $1,600 upward. This excess of returns in the middle earnings 
group reflected a more favourable reception to field workers than among families 
at higher earnings levels. The deficiency at low earnings levels was due mainly 
to the discarding of records because of incomplete information. 

Although deficiencies in low and high earnings ranges were compensating 
in effect, family average earnings of the final sample differed somewhat from 
the broader sample. The percentage relation of earnings averages for survey 
families to the preliminary sample is shown in the following statement. 


Table 10.—Family Earnings Averages of Survey Families as a Percentage of 
Corresponding Averages from the Preliminary Sample of 6,252 Families 


PR ME USN TL staple clak chat oh shalag. ody Sdn f.0 aiods cies odes EM 103-8 
SI BUDS Soo Rec et So ert a ee min Ra Nios” Lane 104-0 
Pe Uee ees PORE ah afe) ee Pe ae riay cs wear tase adi as IU ke oe 108-2 
UMTS ESA a ea et Atets CNR ar dae Oa en Mf ee Ee egy 103-2 
ARES eS So Ei CTLs CR) ee pe ane INEM, VS eS ah 106-1 

BSCR mS Acs 2.5 2 or Re ee LR PN bey Pak 9 A 98-9 

OGRE RMN rapeet Se lorcet c ajscootne cick Va oe ee 100-9 
MOD Gaeta Merete cory ty PO NS OS tis oc Meee cna ay sh gy Mage es eae RE 92-0 
SON a talc My tae WONT ei doa Selec tices « RE te 97-8 
1 URaAVS RON ala. «mies dict cas EMER 2, OR TE ae Rt ee MRI Ree) ine) ay 83:5 
ig (SITET St—S8 COAT BT Re Me ARE ea eI ene Oe” CCRC Y el 93-7 

OGL ANN Seta cape, ca enters, tries oR ey an See ene NS CELE ae MO PERE) ple, 109-9 
SHIRT ROT aie Men, Sekt Nae Lee a Er Re MRL es OME Es Me a 93:9 
Efe Ty U On aman setae oe nee ene eet Ise Te. ONL iy teak oe Ase oh 92-7 
WaT GOUVGTR see nc aoe. Soo ae AM apes Se eee. | Abie te +5 PERRIN 's 5) 97-1 


Survey earnings averages apparently were slightly high in Quebec and 
Maritime cities, and a little low in Ontario and Western cities, with the 
exception of the Winnipeg group of foreign origin. Only in the case of London, 
however, did the difference in the two averages exceed 10 p.c. Presumably 
London expenditure averages shown following are somewhat too low to reflect 
average conditions. Differences shown between the two sets of earnings averages 
should be borne in mind when comparing expenditure data presented in later 
sections. These are not sufficiently large, however, in any city to make sig- 
nificant differences in family living expenditure patterns. 


Urban Wage-earner Family Characteristics according to Cities 


Expenditure data indicated that the principal budget outlays of wage- 
earner families were affected not only by income but by size of family, 
conditions of tenure, etc. For this reason, some of the more important family 
attributes observed in the final city samples are worthy of note. 

Family income averages within the sample earnings limits of $450 and 
$2,500 were distributed between $1,571 for Ottawa and $1,200 for Quebec. The 
average number of persons in survey families was fairly consistent, and for 
British families varied only from 4-8 in Montreal to 4-0 in London. Families 
of French origin averaged 5-6 persons per family in Montreal and 4-9* in 
Quebec. Home-ownership appeared most prevalent among families in western 
cities. Almost 48 p.c. of survey families in Winnipeg lived in their own homes, 
and very similar proportions of 46 p.c. and 44 p.c. in Vancouver and Edmonton, 
respectively. Tenancy was characteristic of Montreal and Quebee where com- 
paratively few families were home-owners. Car ownership was most common 
among survey families in Ontario cities. About 45 p.c. of the Ottawa, Toronto 
and London sample families operated automobiles, as compared with approxi- 
mately 30 p.c. of the families in western cities, and about one-fifth in the 
Maritimes. 


* Quebec survey families were smaller on the average than indicated by the 1931 Census. 
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City Comparisons of Wage-earner Family Living Expenditures 


_. The following remarks are concerned with comparisons of (a 

living expenditure per family, (b) average living A Mill, i per atin 2 
(c) average living expenditures in families with annual income ranging from 
$200 to $299 per person. This material provides a starting point for inter-city 
comparisons of family living levels. 

Average family living expenditures showed some notable differences in the 
twelve cities covered by the survey, despite the earnings limit of $450 and $2,500 
within which all families were grouped. Total annual outlay ranged from 
$1,541 for Toronto families to $1,215 for those in Quebec. Differences in 
expenditure among British families in the western cities of Winnipeg, Saskatoon 
Edmonton and Vancouver were comparatively slight, actual outlays varying 
within the narrow limits of $1,429 for Saskatoon families, and $1,410 for those 
in Winnipeg. Expenditure of $1,391 for French families in Montreal was some- 
what higher than the $1,215 average for Quebec. Survey families in Halifax 
recorded the highest budget outlay of Maritime cities, amounting to $1,468. 
Families of foreign racial origin in Montreal and Winnipeg showed a marked 
similarity in their total expenditures, averaging $1,391 and $1,375 respectively. 

When family expenditures were reduced to a per person basis, some note- 
worthy changes in city relationships occurred. Average living expenditures 
ranged from $358 per person for Toronto families with an average of 2-2 
children, to $248 per person for both Montreal and Quebec French families 
with 3-5 and 2-8 children respectively. 


Table 12.—Average Living Expenditures of Urban Wage-Earner Families 


; Number Persons Expendi- Expendi- 
City of per ture per ture per 
Families Family Family Person 
$ $ 

(por Ss SPY aa hg We a ae Se ae ee eS 54 4-7 1,385 295 
Pe bisk vce: Me et hoe AM: Dae BR ek ee ee ee oe ee 70 4-6 1,468 319 
Sto GSU g Sa? Fe RR te ee 25) Se oaiee 28 Seen, Gee 78 4°5 1, 282 285 
ee) hy Roe eco Bar agheinares exes coed <es 70 4-9 1,215 248 
Names ONC | oro ohana dope © >< cein eo asia’: 141 5-6 1,391 248 
TESTE RES Sid, Ay ADO a se 69 4-8 1,394 290 
CBC fs ce ees el Me ee CoM ee aad os 48 5-1 1,391 273 
(ONES TAT on sul e gations mae aperinateet tees ree ii areenencerrt 95 4-5 1,530 340 
Pippen Cen eta sce ccs ae See oe cess bees Sook ee cee eae 129 4-3 1,541 358 
SIVGT GENT ge we eee he CR IO ACSI. Oa Ee Cee ates 65 4-0 1,339 335 
WiRIEIO EST TGASING. gah eicpe «= oie s rin he ofS wie = yn Sale ele 184 4-3 1,410 328 
MORES Ne Tee ae teste: severe +, ais winters 45 4-5 i SeD 305 
SSS SUS Ty Se Tah ikl 9 ald RR et eens ear es ene 122 4-3 1,429 332 
EPEC Oe as ne hee ee olicas che es OCS 101 4-3 1,418 330 
REE SO aS Ry ok a tee A SIRS PO PRES Oe, Meera 168 4-4 1,419 323 


In turning to the principal groups of family living expenditures, similarities 
between cities were more impressive than differences. This was particularly 
true of the basic groups, food, shelter and clothing. Differences were most 
pronounced for transportation and welfare and gift costs. 

Appreciable regional variations occurred within a few expenditure groups. 
Average fuel costs per family, for example, were relatively low in Quebec and 
Montreal, due presumably to the prevalence in these cities of flat dwellings 
heated by stoves. On the other hand, household operation costs for French 
families were relatively high. Transportation costs in Ontario cities were above 
the 12-city average because of the more general use of motor cars by Ontario 
wage-earner families. Average food expenditures per family showed a positive 
relationship to the size of the city, while shelter costs apparently were affected 
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more by income levels than any other observable factor. Marked differences in 
shelter costs still remained when they were computed upon a per person rather 
than upon a per family basis. 


Differences in Proportions of Family Expenditure Devoted 
to Principal Budget Groups 


The consistency of proportions of total family living expenditure used for 
different budget groups may be observed from the following statement. The 
second figure opposite each budget section has been obtained by subtracting the 
lowest city percentage from the highest city percentage. For example, Montreal 
British origin families spent the largest proportion of total outlay upon food, 
1.e., 34°8 p.c., while Ottawa families spent the lowest among survey cities, 
1.e., 27-6 p.c. The food figure shown in Column 2 is the difference between 
these percentages, i.e., 7-2 p.c. This was the largest difference, followed by 
housing and transportation, for which the range of city expenditure percentages 
was 6-4 and 6:3 p.c. respectively. The smallest range of 0:6 was for 
personal care expenditure. 


The size of differences cited above was, of course, influenced by the relative 
importance of budget group expenditures in‘relation to total expenditure. A 
range of 0-6 for personal care which accounted for an average of only 1-7 p.e. 
of total expenditure in all cities indicated a much greater degree of varia- 
bility than would be the case for an 0-6 range in food expenditures which 
accounted for an average of 31-9 p.c. of total expenditure for all survey 
families. To obtain an approximate comparison of expenditure variability 
from city to city in each budget group, the range between high and low city 
percentages was expressed as a proportion of the group average percentage 
expenditure for all cities. This procedure ranked food as the group in which 
expenditure variability was lowest. Other necessity groups including clothing 
and shelter also showed a relatively small degree of variability. The greatest 
amount occurred for welfare and gifts, and transportation expenditures. The 
relatively wide range of percentages for welfare and gifts was due very largely 
to the unusual proportion of expenditure under this heading for Saint John 
families who were subject to a municipal income tax. 


Table 13.—Family Living Expenditures in 12 Cities Ranked according to Variability 


1 2 3 
Absolute 
Average | Difference | Column 2 
Expendi- Between as a 
Budget Group ture Per- | High and Per- 
centages Low City centage 
for 12 Group of 
Cities Per- Column 1 


centages of 
Column 1 


WOOU ca. eaerune stk wate Dee CEA ee 3l- 


: 9 7:2 23 
CHORIN ioe Sh lass ah yen ee ae ok eee. LAT Cee etal 12:0 3-2 27 
RUCIONN. eteee i grrate etn oA. edi hae  Reekienme... occekpis 19-2 6-4 3 
PerpOnal Ole: co ree a. Pe gen Meee. sk 1-7 0-6 35 
race SIME Se MMS te NE ta eee 5:8 2-4 41 
Paglia Michi. Ueto ee co eee all atten tinkedeton dk 0 6-4 36 56 
ee OLU DE Siac mia prea eee tee ek ge) Re 4-3 2°5 58 
Elouseheld ‘Operations. . Ai) /:ho4 i Neem teu ett: Vadaiye 2" NE 9-1 5-9 65 
Educaisonend Vocationy. £1.55 pag raciiccsties Ue edi. an, 1-6 1-2 75 
ie FeSO DMOAUIOR Ee wu os Ae ee ek 5:6 6-3 113 
Weltairemad Galcsee 50 Reine Na iiega se cmeign son 2.4 os 129 (a) 


(a) 58 if Saint John excluded. 
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Comparison of Living Expenditure Patterns for Families with Annual 
Income Ranging from $200 to $299 per Person 


Expenditure patterns discussed in the preceding section naturally were 
affected by variations in average levels of family income in different cities. In 
the present section expenditure patterns at comparable levels of income per 
person are examined in relation to “all family” averages, representing all 
families with, earnings between $450 and $2,500 during the survey year. The 
eroup of families with annual income per person ranging from $200 to $299 was 
chosen for this purpose, since it represented the most typical range of family 
income per person, A restricted list of six cities was used in order to maintain 
a minimum of 20 families in each group. 

As noted earlier in the chapter, the range of average living expenditure per 
person in survey cities was from $248 for French families in the Montreal and 
Quebec samples to $358 for families in Toronto, with 9 of the 15 family group 
averages exceeding $300. This comparatively narrow range was influenced by the 
family earnings limits of $450 and $2,500 within which all families were selected, 
and would have been somewhat wider for wage-earner families if no earnings 
limits had been imposed. Census data for 1931 and 1936, however, indicate that 
the increase in this range of city averages would not have been substantial if 
earnings limits had been removed. It has been shown also in the introduction 
of the chapter that a pronounced concentration of family earnings occurred 
between $800 and $1,599, and in only one of 12 cities did more than 30 p.c. 
of the preliminary sample of family earnings fall between $1,600 and $2,500. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to consider expenditure per person for the complete 
samples as fairly representative of city average levels for wage-earner families. 
Hence, if average income levels were the cause of substantial differences in 
living standards, this should be observable in comparisons of living expenditure 
patterns of the complete sample and that portion with earnings within the same 
limits for each city, ie., $200 to $299 per person. However, it must be 
remembered that closely similar living expenditure patterns in different cities 
for families with the same income per person form no guarantee of exactly 
comparable living standards. Regional differences in price levels may affect 
the comparison. This might occur, for example, if clothing in the east was 
relatively cheap compared to clothing in the west, while an opposite situation 
existed for certain other groups such as foods. Appreciable differences in the 
city patterns of the $200-299 per person income group is evidence either of 
different price levels, different consumption levels, or a combination of the two. 

The third alternative is probably reflected in the high percentage for food 
purchased by Saint John families. Other data provide evidence of relatively high 
prices in that city co-incidental with lower than average purchases of several 
important foods such as milk and fruits. Further comparisons suggest that the 
high rental percentage for Toronto reflects a high rental level rather than 
unusually high housing standards at this income level. Low percentages for 
fuel in Quebec and Vancouver were associated with smaller than average fuel 
purchases, due in the case of Quebec to the extensive use of stoves for heating, 
and in Vancouver to a mild climate and to cheap fuel. A high proportion of 
expenditure for clothing by Montreal French families suggested an unusual 
emphasis upon apparel, since Montreal is one of the principal centres of clothing 
manufacture in the Dominion. French families also devoted a relatively high 
proportion of expenditure to furniture and household furnishings, although 
there was no evidence of high prices for these goods in Montreal. 
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In the case of transportation, these represented considerable variation in 


Differences in other budget expenditure percentages were generally greater 
the prevalence of motor cars and in carfare as between large and smaller cities, 


than for the groups already mentioned, personal care being a noteworthy excep- 


tion. 


CHART 1* 


CITY COMPARISGNS OF PRINCIPAL URBAN FAMILY 
LIVING EXPENDITURES 
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Turning to Table 14, showing differences between expenditure percentages 
in the $200-299 income per person group and those for all families in the sample, 
it is at once apparent that the Montreal French group is differently situated 
from others included. The Montreal French family average expenditure per 
person of $246 for the $200-299 income per person group was almost identical 
with the average expenditure per person of $248 for all families, and so also 
were the corresponding living expenditure patterns. For the other five cities 
the average expenditure per person was from $30 to $120 higher for the 
“all family ” group, and living expenditure patterns showed appreciable differ- 
ences for some expenditure groups. 

The most easily discernible difference was that for foods, percentages in 
the $200-299 per person income group exceeding “all family” percentages by 
amounts ranging from 4:0 for Saskatoon to 6-4 for Toronto. Tests for Saint 
John and Winnipeg indicated that actual quantities purchased per person in 
the $200-299 per person income group compared favourably with “all family ” 
averages in most cases. Differences in food expenditure percentages, therefore, 
must have been in the main, a reflection of differences in income levels between 
the $200-299 per person income group and the “all family ” average. They are 
not sufficiently marked to suggest any material differences between average food. 
consumption levels in the six cities covered, with the possible exception of 
Montreal. In Montreal the absolute level of food expenditure per person and the 
“all family ” food expenditure percentages were relatively high. Quantitative 
data on foods compared favourably with most other cities but a lower proportion 
of expenditure was available for remaining budget groups. 

Differences between shelter percentages for “ all family ” and the $200-299 
income per person groups were mixed. Montreal and Toronto, with the greatest 
differences in income per person, were alone in showing percentages for the 
$200-299 group slightly higher than “ all family” percentages. In Saint John 
and the western cities, an opposite relationship occurred. The most reasonable 
explanation for these differences appeared to be a greater flexibility in the 
housing accommodation in the latter group of cities. Similarity of relationships 
for Toronto and Montreal did not mean similar rental levels or housing 
standards in the two cities. The average tenant rental in Toronto was con- 
siderably higher than in Montreal and a higher proportion of wage-earners 
lived in owned houses with shelter costs usually above those of tenants with 
comparable income. It is of interest, however, that despite lower Nabe 
rentals, dwellings of Montreal tenants were more completely equipped wit 
kitchen sinks, flush toilets and bath tubs than those of Toronto tenants at 
comparable income levels. 

Se ocitures for fuel and light and clothing in most cases SAL ene TEN 
higher proportions of income from the $200-299 group than from the Ein 
family ” sample. These differences were very narrow and of no 33 gts 
significance as an indication of consumption differences. The same W . sh 
of differences for expenses of household operation, furniture, welfare and gifts, 
which took a slightly larger proportion of “ all family living expenditures. 

The only other noteworthy difference in expenditure proportions was 
transportation costs in Saint John and Toronto, where the * all family " percen - 
ages were moderately higher than those for the $200-299 income pet eis thas 
For the former city, however, this was an indication of relatively a oe 
portation costs in the $200-299 group rather than a high average see . sh 
Toronto reported an unusually high proportion of wage-earner families with 
motor cars. 
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The foregoing observations support the conclusion that the average plane 
of living among urban wage-earner families is fairly comparable in different 
parts of Canada. The most marked variations appeared in housing which, 
although primarily related to income, were also related to climate, available 
building materials, and to some extent to regional and racial tradition. 


Table 14.—Differences between Expenditure Percentages for the $200-299 Income 
per Person Group and All Survey Families* 


(+ and — indicate $200-299 percentage higher or lower than the ‘‘All Family” Percentage) 


— Saint Montreal | Toronto Winnipeg] Saska- Van- 

John French British toon couver 
OOM Seas Sh ee Ge een eee +4.2 —0-4 +6-4 +4-6 +4-0 +4-3 
CTO Er NE. Se 2, eee Oe | —0-9 +0-6 +0:3 —1-9 —2-4 —1-6 
Puetand Might: Ly hs: ke wate ahs +0-3 0-0 +1-6 +0-6 +1-1 +0-2 
Wigtaing foi cant ds Pay oe eee +1-2 +0-6 +0-5 0-0 —0-1 +0-1 
Household Operation................. 1) —0-3 SEG. —1-9 —0-6 —1-5 —1-3 
Sieadphese!: Bisel 5: alee. nett peahiens —0-7 +0-1 | —0-6 +0-8 0-0 +0-9 
Porsenal Gare’ 20. <a east Oe +0-1 0-0 +0-3 +0-2 +0-1 —0-1 
Eransporéataon. /4'5))), 20) ae be —=2-7 +0:4 — ne —0-8 —0-8 —1-3 
Roceeshien cin, snd ei ae it +0-2 —0-7 —0-6 —1-1 0-0 —0-7 
Education, Vocation.................... —0-1 +0-3 —0-1 —0-7 +0-3 +0-1 
WeliarerGitiss).: Sores ae —]-3 —0-2 —0-8 —1-1 —0-7 —0-6 

Average Expenditure per Person— 

AM Waniiltes 72.2057 90g 285 248 | 358 328 332 323 
$200-299 Income Group......... $ 257 246 239 249 261 248 


* Compare with Tables 15 and 16 on Pages 25-26. 
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Tests of Family Expenditure Variability 


Expenditures of individual families in Montreal and Winnipeg for certain 
expenditure groups and for savings were examined to observe the extent of 
variations within the complete sample and in the $200-299 income per person 
group. Food, shelter, clothing and recreation were used along with savings for 
this purpose. Standard deviations from expenditure averages were computed, 
indicating the range in dollars within which approximately two-thirds of 
individual family expenses were located on either side of the group average. The 
co-efficients of variation were then computed expressing the standard deviation 
as 2 peer ven tae of expenditure averages. This procedure yielded the following 
results :— 


Table 17.—Measures of Variability in Family Living Expenditures 


Expenditure Averages | Co-efficients of Variation 

Montreal-French Winnipeg-British Montreal-French | Winnipeg-British 
Budget Group $200-299 | $200-299 | $200-299 | $200-299 

All per All per All per All per 
Families | Person | Families| Person | Families}; Person | Families| Person 
Income Income Income Income 

ES —————S—————E———————— eee 

$ $ $ | $ p.c p.c p-c p.c 
Food—Weekly...... 10.0 10.8 9.3 10.0 36-1 29-9| 36-5 32- 
Shelter—Annual..... 249.4 268 .2 276.2 225.0 39-6 42-0 | 44-5 | 41- 
Clothing—Annual...| 190.5 207.3 153.6 138.0 55-8 53-9 53-4 46- 
Recreation—Annual. 70.7 64.4 90.6 67.6 79-0 77-6 | 65-5 62- 
Savings—Annual.... 149.0 159.9 151.5 | 107.5 75-7 68-4 83-0 72- 


It will be observed that co-efficients of variation were slightly lower for the 
$200-299 income per person groups than for the “all family” groups with the 
exception of shelter costs for Montreal French families. The relationship in this 
instance was reversed by a small number of cases in the $200-299 group with 
annual shelter costs in excess of $400 a year, although there was a pronounced 
concentration between $200 and $249. Variability was lowest in food expendi- 
tures, with shelter next, and clothing highest among the budget groups represent- 
ing physical needs. All three were lower than recreation and savings which 
showed successively greater degrees of variation. Differences between Montreal 
French and Winnipeg British families generally were not large. However, 
Montreal co-efficients of variation for recreation were noticeably higher than 
those for Winnipeg, although actual recreation expenditure percentages tor 
Winnipeg families were materially higher than those for Montreal families. 


CHAPTER III 


FAMILY FINANCING 


A statement of goods and services purchased in any given period does not 
provide an accurate gauge of a family’s level of living. Some families habitually 
strain credit resources to the limit, while others adjust their levels of living to 
make provision for the future and may continue to do so in the face of repeated 
reductions in income. Some families are faced with unlooked for outlays due 
to sickness or accidents while others receive equally unexpected windfalls of 
cash from legacies, insurance policies, or gifts. Expenditure statements, there- 
fore, become more revealing when viewed against the background of a complete 
record of change in family financial position during the period. 

To make such a statement it is necessary to balance against each other 
all debit and credit items resulting from transactions during the statement 
period, the year ending September 30, 1938, in the present instance. This pro- 

edure results in the grouping of strange bed-fellows. Among the credit 
entries, additions to bank Savings appear alongside of payments on debts 
incurred prior to the survey year. The latter are considered as saved from 
current income. Among the debit entries, unpaid balances due on merchandise 
purchases, medical bills, ete., are grouped with reductions in bank savings, sales 
of property, and trade-in allowances. From a financial point of view, the last 
three items represent a depletion of assets, considered as tantamount to borrow- 
ing from a fund of past savings instead of from a loan company. 

In the first section following, families have been grouped to show the 
proportions reporting debit and savings balances for the survey year. These 
proportions are shown for cities and family income groups. In the second and 
third sections, debit and savings items are examined under the headings of gross 
debt and gross savings. Further distinctions are made between saving from 
current income to pay for past outlays and saving for the future. Likewise 
gross debt is broken down to show withdrawals from past saving separate from 
debt which involves repayment commitments out of future income. 

From the data outlined above it is possible to consider family finances 
from several angles. The primary object has been to gain some idea of the net 
improvement or deterioration of family economic position. This can be obtained 
by balancing all debit items, i.e., survey year loans and credit outstanding, sales 
of property, reductions in bank balances, and trade-in allowances against all 
Savings items, i.e., purchases of property and securities, increases in bank 
balances, life insurance payments, and payments on debts Incurred prior to the 
Survey year. It is also possible to consider separately debits which involve 
Tepayment commitments, in relation to net savings which strengthen the families’ 
financial position for the future, i.e., those items customarily considered as 
Savings in relation to ordinary debts. 


Proportions of Families Reporting Debit and Savings Excesses 


_ Approximately one family in every three reported a debit excess over 
Savings, 1.€., a net increase in debits during the survey year ending September 30 
1938. Practically all the remainder ended the year with a net increase in 
Savings. Although proportions of families with debit increases generally became 
smaller at higher income levels, city proportions of families with debit and 
Savings excesses bore no close relationship to city averages of family income. 
In Saint John, where family income was somewhat below an average for the 
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12 survey cities, only 19-2 p.c. of families reported debit excesses. In Quebec 
City where earnings averages were also comparatively low, 45-6 p.c. of families 
recorded debit excesses. In Ottawa and Toronto in which earnings levels were 
above average, 37°9 and 27-1 p.c. of families respectively, showed net debit 
increases. These figures reflected a different attitude towards the use of credit 
either by wage-earner families or by merchants of the various cities. In Ottawa 
for example, where credit accounts are easy to establish, debit increases were 
numerous despite the relatively high earnings levels of survey families. 


Table 18.—Percentages of Families Reporting Financial Positions Less Favourable, 
Unchanged or Improved 


S88 ——— eee 


Percentage of Families Reporting— 
City Net Budget Net 
Debit Balanced Savings 
Increase (to within | Increase 
one p.c.) 
.c. Cc. 205 

Ring lig ie tee ee eens 4 ORS CED EOL oe Ap Coomera rian é 50-0 = 1-9 bes 48-1 
(2p La 1. nr eee eee eee crc coer 3 43-4 - 56-6 
Sirians 5 |e ea pe ee 0)! Gia Sinaia esa a ieee ean 19-2 6-5 74-3 
QueDee ss 5... paeoniws ae gee ee Fe eS en eee - 45-6 1-5 52-9 
WManiseni BONG 6.0. 0 nce nos ccplte Sees ws oe 2 Sale ie nl 39-0 2-1 58-9 
Tei ee eh ee a ee ee ee Ore pgs ee are ern era 26-5 2-9 70-6 

(GY EEE R eeh, Se RAEN INENTE T SERS Ce ES ITT 2 68-1 - 31-9 

COVERT Ein 5 0 2 eR Re rosie on Cee Sete rom Cicer rac ete ee pO 37-9 = 62-1 
creche tis ee a ee I As, wi avsicdna ase ri > FEAR I= os si 27-1 1-6 71-3 
joe tee aad WRI SRE RR sermicers os sremoeans ara 38-5 1-5 60-0 
VOT reyeet Bb IS] 6) 4a a eel) Beles Ce Ste Ole oo Goin en ei 26-6 1-1 72-3 
OS aura ai he ucie RCRD <7 SIC: Oe CRI ea ae ae 44-4 - 55-6 

Sy cfigntvaeiie, 2 ME eerie. Gates Se aciencian an eee 33-6 1-0 65-4 
Seoteee cr TssTi ene ee oe ec ee Mees Sato nis ogo oS elena 38-6 2-0 59-4 
“COREE ECT EL, SEDO IRIS nry 25. Blt: OraneienO reac 36-1 3-1 60-8 
ATMA miles somites cient a5 (0) Seiten. © 3 sere ete 36-3 1-7 62-0 


Financial Position in Relation to Income 


The proportion of families showing net debit increases tended to decline at 
progressively higher levels of income per person. Almost 50 p.c. of families 
with annual income of less than $200 per person reported debit increases during 
the year. This ratio declined irregularly to 21-7 p.c. in the $500-599 income 
per person group and to 24-6 p.c. in the group with income of $600 or more 
per person. 


Table 19.—Percentages of Families Reporting Net Debit and Savings Increases 
at Progressive Levels of Income per Person 


Net | Budget Net 
Family Income per Person Debit Balanced | Savings 
' Increase (to one Increase 
p.0:) 

A a reer eos Pea eee OR ee 49-8 | 4-9 45-3 
Cp a ON oo las rican vere ac tr ome rere ess eres se 8 37-5 | 1-8 60-7 
ARRAS) SUR De aes Bo edcicinte tic nas oS * PRR STEAP et! ot 38-8 1-0 60-2 
REA eco ta inn putes Sito eeepc ton Aer ® } 28-6 0-4 | 71-0 
Ee eh Ge So Ae Dae Rt Oe SS i Se | 21-7 | 1-8 76-5 
€00 + ph cyorig eto > pC mak te a NR A A tht eel a a 24-6 | - 75-4 

All Wallies ya.. SA a - Fos: Saks ogy oh eee 36-3 | 1-7) 62-0 


Although a high proportion of low-income families added to debits, the 
amounts were usually small. Of the 49-8 p.c. reporting debit increases 1n the 
group with less than $200 per person, 34-0 p.c. reported amounts of $100 or 
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DEBIT AND CREDIT BALANCES OF URBAN 
WAGE-EARNER FAMILIES AT PROGRESSIVE 
INCOME PER PERSON LEVELS 


PERCENTAGES OF FAMILIES REPORTING SPECIFIED 
NET DEBIT AND CREDIT INCREASES 
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less per family. As income per person increased, proportions of families with 
fairly large net debit increases also moved higher. Increases of $300 or more 
per family occurred for only 3-5 p.c of families with income per person of less 
than $200 a year, as compared with 9-2 p.c. of families with $600 or more per 
person. This same tendency was apparent to a lesser extent among families 
reporting net savings. 


As income per person increased, the distribution of families on the savings 
side of the ledger remained comparatively normal, with gradual decreases in 
the proportion of families in successively higher savings brackets. On the debit 
side, however, the distribution of families became decidedly irregular. The wide 
differences in net savings and debits reported within narrow income ranges 
reveals more strikingly than living expenditure patterns the importance of 
personal preferences in determing family living expenditures. As might be 
expected, these differences become more pronounced at progressively higher 
levels of income per person. 


Table 20. 


Summary of Debit and Savings Balances at Progressive Income per 
Person Levels* 


nn 


Percentages of Families Reporting Net Debit 


; Increases of— 
Family Income per Person ail 
$400- $300- $200- $100- $1- 
‘Amounts |, 800+ 499 399 299 199 99 
oe a BE ee ee 8 a a [ea 
PNP ROOGRT, ©. sco nacntdwcsseuaes saree 49-8 0-5 2-0 1-0 4.9 7-4 34-0 
Os Saas Somerby 37-5 1-4 0-2 1-6 5.1 71 92-1 
GetOS. Dh ANE iki eeeGek eng 38-8 1:3 1-0 2-1 4.2 8+6 21-6 
pe lage 6 ea cereale 28-6 1:7 - 2-1 4.2 5-4 15-2 
A SR Re) ee 21-7 2-7 0-9 - 3.6 2-7 11-8 
BE nn tne Jontae anon SOR OC ono. ACueNg a 24-6 4-6 - 4-6 RHEE 6-2 6-1 
All Families... ..........-00eeeeeeeeceees 36-3 1-5 0-7 3-5 6.9 2-7 21-0 


Percentages of Families Reporting Net Savings 
Increases of— 


$1- $100- $200- $300- $400- All 


99 199 299 399 499 $500+ | Amounts 

7 ee 38-9 re 1-0 0:5 a 0-5 45-3 
Phra * aed Leak at Oe RN a Oe 38-9 17-4 3-2 1-2 é id 60.7 
rots 5 tak A Ot Sa Ee 2 NEE 31-5 18-7 7-6 1-8 0-3 0-3 60-2 

Prec oS em te Ranma ame Age 2 25-2 24-0 14:3 4-6 1-7 1-2 71-0 
Bia ERG covet aewis wameyvoxteeters 26-4 93-7 13-6 6-4 4-6 1-8 76.5 
reaches AG A ae i ne ater te 6-2 23-0 13-9 13-8 6-2 12-3 75-4 
A en ee ee 32-2 17-7 1-2 2-8 1-0 1-1 62-0 


Families at low income per person levels used credit to a lesser extent than 
more favourably situated families and, of course, could not generally finance 
the purchase of motor cars, new homes, etc. Debit increases for this type of 
purchase became considerably more numerous in the $200-299 and $300-399 
income per person group. The tendency was sufficiently pronounced in the 
latter group to check the rise in average net savings per family at this point. 


* For percentages of balanced budgets see Table 19, Page 29. 
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Average net debits or net savings at progressive levels of income per person 
may be observed in the following statements. Debit items have been sum- 
marized under two headings, (a) debt increases, i.e., increases in credit and 
loans outstanding, and (b) decreases in assets such as bank balances, securities, 
etc. The average increase in debt per family was quite pronounced between the 
$100-199 and $200-299 income per person groups. In the middle income range, 
centring around $400-499 per person, the average debt increase per family 
showed a slight tendency to decline, but averages above that level continued 
upward. The check to increasing debt in the middle income range was due to 
lower amounts of credit outstanding. Withdrawals from assets rose steadily at 
progressive income levels. 


Table 21.—Family Grosst Debits at Progressive Levels of Family Income per Person 
(1,135 British Families) 


$100- $200- $300- $400- $500- | $600+ All 
Income, per Porson i99 | 299 | 399 | 499 | 599 Families* 
DoitaR AVERAGES 
New credit and loans outstanding........ Lif} eo 88.2 82.1 84.5 132.3 81.8 
MECTGASEWIN ASSEiS a ude ce RED oes 8.3 24.4 45.7 62.9 68.5 115 Al 44.6 
Mota tee the eee 65.6 | 102.0, 133.9] 145.0] 153.0 | 247.4 126.4 


Table 22.—Family Grosst Savings at Progressive Levels of Income per Person 
(1,135 British Families) 


= | $100- $200- $300- $400- $500- | $600+ All 
Tneome per Person |_t90_| 200 | “309 |_ “490 | 500 Families* 
DotitaR AVERAGES 

life Insurance:Premiums....../5.......-- 37-4 60-2 75.2 99-7 109-7 144-3 CUT 

Old Debt re-payments (incurred prior to 
OctobergealO3is) eases emer re 2c 22.9 34.1 42.1 bOse 37.9 83.8 41.2 
Bank Savings and Investments........... 3.5 12.4 19.5 46.1 es 91.6 29.4 
tues year aie 63.8 | 106.7 | 136.8 | 196.5 | 219.4 | 319.7 148.3 


Table 23.—Financial Balance of British Families at Progressive Levels of Family 
Income per Person 


(Minus indicates average net debt increase, plus indicates net savings increase) 


| 


$i00- | $200- | $300- | s400- | $500- | gs00+ | ANI 
Income per Person 199 | 299 | 399 | 499 | 599 Families* 
Nevaber oF mics ae ee 141 320/ 312] 220! 106 61 1,135 
Change in financial status............... $} —1.8 +4.7 +2.9 | +51.5 | +66.4 | +72.3 +21.9 


* Includes 2 families with incomes from $1-99 per person. 


_ 1 Related only to expenditure and savings in the survey year, ended September 30, 1938. These 
figures do not include earlier debts or savings. 
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Paralleling the rise on the debit side of the balance sheet, considerably 
sharper increases were recorded for savings, including life insurance premiums, 
bank savings and investment increases, and amounts repaid on old debts. Life 
insurance premiums were the most important, with debt repayments coming 
second, and bank savings third. It is of note that reported debt repayments on 
accounts incurred prior to October 1, 1937, averaged only $41-2 as compared 
with $81-8* for new debts outstanding as the year closed. Life insurance 
premiums and savings increased rapidly as income per person advanced, but the 
corresponding rise in debt repayments was more gradual and less regular. 

It is realized that a considerable proportion of life insurance payments are 
for risk. It has been impossible, however, to distinguish between the risk and 
investment elements involved, so that savings averages are really too large by 
the amount of risk represented in life insurance premium payments. On the 
other hand, debt repayments may be somewhat understated. That item over 
a period of time must balance new debts outstanding, but as already noted the 
latter were reported as considerably larger. An understatement of debt repay- 
ment would tend to balance the risk element in insurance savings. Omissions 
from asset decreases and new savings appear about equally likely. Hence the 
net results of debt-savings comparisons may be considered as reasonably 
accurate. 


GROSS DEBT INCREASES 


Questions concerning debt were limited to transactions during the survey 
year ending September 30, 1938. In the section following only additions to 
gross debt during this period are examined. The same families may report 
Savings items such as life insurance premiums or property purchases co-inci- 
dental with increases in indebtedness due to merchandise purchases, medical 
care, etc. The net financial position of survey families, including records of 
withdrawals from savings has already been considered, and the present reference 
is to debt items alone. Since only those debts incurred during the survey year 
are considered, data presented do not show total debts of survey families. — 

The average new debt accumulation by British wage-earner families during 
the survey year was $82. For French families in Montreal and Quebec this amount 
averaged slightly higher at $85. Credit on goods and services obtained in 1938 
accounted for close to three-fourths of this increase, while loans made up the 
remainder. This ratio was fairly consistent for the majority of cities, although 
merchandise credit amounted to as high as 90 p.c. of the average debt increase 
of Montreal families, and as low as 60 p.c. for those of Toronto. _ 

Medical services and purchases of household furniture and equipment were 
mainly responsible for credit obtained during the survey year. Approximately 
one-third of British wage-earner families showed indebtedness as a result of 
medical care, and the average amount per family of $13 formed 16 p.c. of all 
new debts. New credit outstanding on furniture averaged $9 per family, and 
other furnishings and equipment $13, the combined amounts accounting for 
more than one-fourth of all debt increases. Although less than 6 p.c. of British 
families reported indebtedness for motor car purchases in 1937-38, this item 
ranked next to medical care and furnishings as a proportion of total credit, and 
amounted to 10 p.c. of all new debt increases. 

Credit purchases of furniture and other household equipment formed almost 
one-third of total debt increases shown by families of French origin. Clothing 
accounted for 11 p.c., medical care 10 p.c., and motor car purchases only 4 p.c. 
The amount of new loans outstanding was similar for both race groups, with 
French families averaging a slightly smaller amount borrowed on insurance, 
but greater loans from other sources. 

* 1937 was the most prosperous year since the depression of 1929-33, and conditions then 


affected income in 1938. It would be reasonable to expect an increase in eredit purchases under 
such conditions, particularly after a series of comparatively lean years. 
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Table 24.—-Composition of Urban Wage-Earner Family Gross Debt Increases 


1,135 British Families 211 French Families 
Per- Amount Per- Per- Amount Per- 
— centage per centage centage per centage 
of Family | of Total of Family | of Total 
Families (1,135 Debt Families (211 Debt 
Reporting} Families)| Increases | Reporting} Families)| Increases 
$ $ 
CREDIT 
: aS oe at cece cc eer RCN Oe ee 10-0 2.8 3-4 17-1 7.4 8-7 
Cites. A ERR MARTA YS CUES ES. 16:5 4.5 5-5 20-4 9.4 11-0 
Warnihures oe ae cee asa 16-1 8.6 10-5 25-6 16.5 19-4 
Other Furnishings and Equipment..... 23-3 12.9 15-8 12-8 10.3 12-1 
PATICONMODWILG aetereee. ke oe | neretete ators eye De 8.2 10-0 2-8 3.6 4-2 
Wedical@are sé -s60 bit. 2G). aki site Ste 32-0 tee 16-1 25-6 8.5 10-0 
(OA aYsy Hak Mee Ss) cL ie PRE eRe re Ee eel coe er eee 21-8 8.9 10-9 9-5 oad 4-4 
Total Credit. O22) 202. - 59.1 72-2 - 59.4 69-8 
Loans 
Borrowed on Insurance... .....-.-0---.- 8-5 9.7 11-9 10-9 7.9 9-3 
Oipheri SOuLrGeS ae.ric uae ac ose +s eee 6-1 13.0 15-9 5:2 1igfots3 20-9 
Yotal Loans............... = 22.7 27-8 | = 25.7 30-2 
Total Debt Increase....... 76-0 81.8 100-0 56-9 85.1 100-0 


Credit in Relation to Family Income per Person 


Changes in the income position of wage-earner families naturally affect the 
extent to which credit can be used to secure desired goods and services. It will 
be observed from the following table that the types of merchandise and services 
for which credit is obtained likewise show noticeable differences with changes in 
income. Medical care accounted for close to 30 p.c. of the average increase 
in credit during the survey year for families with incomes between $100 and 
$199 per person. Groceries comprised 23 p.c., and clothing another 11 p.c. As 
the income position of wage-earner families improved, the proportions of total 
credit formed by these items showed a decided drop. For families with incomes 
of $600 and over per person, medical care constituted only 7-3 p.c. of all new 
credit outstanding, while grocery accounts were reduced to a fractional per- 
centage of 0-2, and clothing dropped to 3-4. 

In contrast to the smaller proportions of credit at higher income levels on 
the above goods and services, increasing amounts of indebtedness were noted as 
a result of purchases of motor cars, and household furniture and equipment. 
Debt incurred from motor car purchases during the survey year formed only 
1-4 p.c. of the total credit increases of families with incomes between $100 and 
$199 per person. However, for those with incomes of $600 and over per person, 
this item comprised 33 p.c. of new credit outstanding. Credit obtained on 
household furniture and equipment constituted the largest item in all income 
groups with the exception of that from $100 to $199 per person. In this group 
it formed 16:4 p.c. of the total, but rose sharply to 37-1 p.c. in the $200-299 
group, and at the $600 and over income per person level it comprised 45 p.c. 
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Table 25.—Distribution of Credit at Progressive Levels of Income per Person 


(1,135 British Families) 


00- = fa 3 is 
Income per Person i ih i Se i $600+ | Average 
p.c. p.c. Or AS AGE .C. eee 
EROCURIOB MENG «och cnc tl aconeainees 22-9 o-7 Pe8 Po "07 0.3 x 7 
eee et oo et ee 11-4 6-8 5-9 10:8 9-7 3-4 7-6 
Furniture and Furnishings. . ’ 16-4 37-1 37-2 38-5 29-7 45-2 36-4 
PAMeOIMO DUNG. Pas... bode wes gabe ven 1-4 3-1 16-2 17-5 23-1 82-9 13-9 
redical Care. 2. 0 Ue eesee 28-5 29-3 21-7 18-3 24-6 7:3 22°3 
Other.. ee 19-4 17-0 16-2 12-7 12-2 11-0 15-1 
Total P; C. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 109-0 100-0 100-6 
anaes $ 42-8 54-2 64-3 60-0 56-6 104-2 59-1 
New Credit Outstanding as Per- 
Genbave OL ENCOMIE Le soe tous << oes 4-6 4.4 4-5 3-7 3-1 4-5 4-1 
CHART 3 
wy 
DISTRIBUTION OF NEW CREDIT OUTSTANDING 
AT LOW AND HIGH INCOME PER PERSON LEVELS 
AMOUNT PER FAMILY PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL NEw CREDIT 
$o 10 20 30 40 5O © 10 20 30 40 
GROCERIES aa 
CLOTHING | 
LO/) 77) 
FURNITURE {<i 
Dy OZ EE 
MOTOR 
CAR VLLLLLLILLLLLLLLLL LLL LLL LLL 
MEDICAL eae 
CARE VLLLLLA 
THE) cc 
eds VLLLLLL LL 


GM SCFamilies with incomes of $100-199 per person 
UZZZ) » ” » ” $600 or more per person 
hEeained during the year ending September 30,1938 and still outstanding on that date. 


Debt Increases in Relation to Certain Family Attributes 


Wage-earner family debt increases were examined in relation to size of 
family, and age of father. This analysis does not give the complete picture of 
the amount of debt incurred by different types of wage-earner families, but 
provides a record of relationships between debt and two factors having a direct 
bearing upon it. 
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Size of Family 

Additions to accounts outstanding during the survey year were greatest 
among families with large numbers of children. Between one and five child 
families there was an average difference of $31 per family. The amount of 
credit and loans outstanding reported by British families with one child averaged 
$70, while families with five children showed an average of $101. 


Table 26.—New Credit and Loans Outstanding According to Number of Children 
per Family 


(1,135 British Families) 


Number of Children 1 2 3 4 5 
Average Gross Debt Increase per Family....... $ 70 81 78 85 101 
Percentage of Family Net Income................. 5-0 5-5 5-4 5-7 7-3 


Age of Father 


An inverse relationship was observed between the amount of debt increase for 
survey families and the ages of family heads. Families in which the father’s age 
centred around 30 years reported new credit and loans outstanding averaging 
$92. This amount dropped steadily to $58 for the group of families in which the 
age of the father was between 55 and 64 years. This tendency apparently was 
related to the advancing ages of the children as well, who became less of a 
financial burden as they approached maturity, and were able to contribute to 
family income in some cases, 


Table 27.—New Credit and Loans Outstanding According to Age of Father 
(1119* British Families) 


Bec on Nather se. Se ot aan die een a De eee ee 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 
MVCIAEC Ape OF Ghildien aan tetdomaw.ocdvusta ol oe Vos 5 9 13 16 
Harnings of Wife and Childrem-) iss)... ne $ 33 43 87 158 
Credit and Loans 
Outstanding—Actual Amount........................... $ 92 is 72 58 
—Percentage of Net Income................ 7-0 5-1 4-7 4-0 


* 13 families with fathers under 25, and 3 above 64 years of age. 


GROSS SAVINGS INCREASES 


As noted earlier, gross savings of wage-earner families from current income 
included bank savings and investments, life insurance premiums, and repay- 
ments of debts incurred prior to the survey year. This last item was considered 
as being saved from current income. Gross savings for British families averaged 
$148 per family, and for French families $138. More than one-half of the 
above amount for British families consisted of life insurance premiums, 
and about 28 p.c. was comprised of debt repayments. Increases in bank 
balances and purchases of stocks, bonds, annuities, etc., accounted for the 
remainder of close to 20 p.c. The gross savings of French families showed 


a higher proportion for life insurance premiums and less for debt repayments 
and investments. 
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Table 28.—Composition of Gross* Savings of Urban Wage-Earner Families 
1135 British Families 211 French Families 
ih aig Average | Percent- Pegs Average | Pecent- 
Finis Amount age of Families Amount age of 
eeporis for 1135 Gross Bonon. for 211 Gross 
tig Families | Savings ae Families | Savings 
ae a ee oe eee 
SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS $ $ 
Increase in bank balance................ 12-2 12-0 8-1 8- 8-6 6-2 
Purchase of stocks and bonds,.......... 1-9 1-2 0:8 1- 3-3 2-4 
urchase of property. .cc.. co.cc. nee. ss. 1-1 2-7 1:8 —_ — = 
Purchase of annuities, pensions, etc...... 28-8 11-2 7-6 14. 12-4 9-0 
CURSE a Oe se cates Marae ieee 5-5 2-3 1-5 1: 0-3 0-2 
otalises) | aerecsemetd: 2h. 2x -= 29-4 19-8 _ 24-6 17-8 
Life insurance premiums................ 87-8 Cla 52-4 90-5 85-0 61-5 
WeberepaAyMeNtS s. nos cc nosencn eck 46-7 41-2 7:8 Sort 28-6 20:7 
Gross: SaVintes i. 5.026. seek ee — 148-3 100-0 — 138-2 100-0 


* From current income only. 


Gross Savings in Twelve Cities 


Gross savings ranged from $181 per family in Ottawa to $96 for families 
of foreign racial origin in Montreal. However, the proportions of total net 
income going into savings showed a marked similarity in the majority of cities, 
and for British and French families varied within a narrow range between 
11-6 p.c. in Charlottetown and 9-5 p.c. in Saint John. Families of foreign 
racial origin in Montreal and Winnipeg showed somewhat lower ratios of 


savings to total net income, and averaged 7-3 and 8:1 p.c. respectively. 


Table 29.—City Comparison of Wage-Earner Family Gross Savings 


Gross eee 
r Savings Bey 1 

City per ae y 

Family Income 

$ 

ACA ORL LOMOEE cs. ee ars ROS os ay RR ee, ae ae tee yA 11-6 
PLA eee fr eee a ee ee eR ee ey Ree eS ee 158 10-9 
Silren [Ant eh eae | A Scr Cae Se. FOR el ee ee a ee ee 126 9-5 
LORS DTCs ee a ee) a ee |, ee eee 117 9-7 
REG te er eC Hem: kt) Cn ato. eee Met ee en tee he. Bee een 149 10-9 
“oo BYU hal ey Sea ic de en ae eit Es 4 ns sarin ite leew, carats wepeterr fro. 134 9-6 
3° Lara bat en cea a) RR, Res OF ZED ae. ON NA le bac nD ey OO 96 7+3 
SES IOTL 5 a. a RAE adr a rs de RE nia MN et PRI Rs eee 181 1] 5 
BROCE Oo ay a ee ee et kane a eens <2 eee 151 9 ‘8 
(EE oe, ee ee ee ee ee eee 146 11 2 
Winniper——British,,....cderantaeis. CAakited oe SAk SPOS PAG eo E BEY AR, RetN 152 10-5 
OCT te Pele ih rts tee gs PE A Tae Cab w dle vin uSbuale eee 108 8-1 
Sees beeen NT I ss a ea ciac supevauguor cay ooincciamas av ates 152 ips 
SEASIOMUAID <A OATS A SASL. ok Da POA as oa Sha Sab hn ante oan hieeR le 140 te 
WEE Og" Fs se ee Oe eee Re et eS ee or oc e E ts at 137 é 


Gross Savings in Relation to Income per Person 


Family gross savings in the form of investments, life insurance and debt 
repayments, all experienced a substantial increase at progressive levels of 
income per person. Increases in bank balances, and purchases of bonds, 
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annuities, etc., averaged only $4 for families with incomes between $100 and 
$199 per person. This amount rose to $92 for families with incomes of $600 
and over per person. Life insurance premiums mounted from $37 per family 
to $144 between these groups, and debt repayments from $23 to $84. Proportion- 
ate amounts of total gross savings formed by the different items at various 
income levels were also worthy of note. Life insurance premiums accounted for 
close to 60 p.c. of all savings at the $100-199 income per person level, and 
dropped steadily to 45 p.c. in the $600 and over group, while debt repayments 
showed an irregular decline from 36 p.c. to 26 p.c. These reductions were 
offset by increasing proportions of income going into bank savings, annuities, 
bonds, superannuation payments, etc. 


=e) 


Table 30.—Composition of Gross* Savings Increases at Progressive Income per 
Person Levels 


(1,135 British Families) 


$100- 200- $300- - - 
Income per Person a SN : is ee $600+ 
DoLLaR AVERAGES 

favings and Investments— 
Increase in bank balance............ 1.8 3.8 6.7 tyes | 38.1 37.4 
Purchase of stocks and bonds...... - 0x5 0.7 1.8 1.6 10.4 
purchase Of properby se cer tee = cee = - 0.2 1.4 6.6 228 12.1 
Purchase of annuities, pensions, ete.. 7 6.1 8.9 16.5 24.7 30.4 
OtherinVesumentsecascee. poi seen ae - 12S ies 4.1 4.6 ike3° 
ROCA ie ee ee eee 35 12.4 19.5 46.1 71.8 91.6 
Life insurance premiums..........:.-.-.- 37.4 60.2 (Be 99.7 109.7 144.3 
Webiirepavim ents sce: 5 <.5a0e8 sees re 22.9 34.1 42.1 50.7 Si fe) 83.8 
Total Gross Savings....... 63.8 106.7 136.8 196.5 219.4 319.7 

Income per Person ee ae oe Tae 2s e $600+ 
sa = aS we aaa ee Sa ee 
PER‘ ENTAGES 

Savings and investments............... 5.5 11.6 14.3 23.5 32.7 28.7 
Life insurance premiums................ 58-6 56-4 55-0 50-7 50-0 45-1 
IDebicrepayiMentgwee ls .ee ete 35.9 32.0 30.7 25.8 IWS} 26.2 
Total Gross Savings....... 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* From current income only. 


Gross Savings in Relation to Family Income 


More than nine-tenths of British wage-earner families with net incomes 
between $400 and $799 reported gross savings of less than $100, and almost 
60 p.c. were below $50. Amounts increased substantially at successive income 
levels, and for families with incomes of $2,400 or more, only 5 p.c. showed gross 
savings of less than $100, and almost 40 p.c. reported amounts ranging upward 
from $400. The average gross savings per family rose from $43 to $362 between 
these income groups, and corresponding proportions of gross savings to total net 
income advanced 6:1 p.c. to 13°8 p.e. 
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Table 31.—Gross* Savings at Progressive Levels of Income per Family 
(1,135 British Families) 
(Percentage of Families Reporting Specified Amounts of Gross Savings) 


oe $400- | $800- | $1,000- | $1,200-| $1,400-| $1,600-| $1,800- | $2.000- 
Income per Family 799 999 | 1,199 | 1,399 | 1,599 | 1,799 | 1'999 | 2'399 |$2,400+- 
SAVINGS 
=e TEES 57.8| 38.0] 30.4] 17.0] 11.8 6.8 3.3 1.0 
oS at i he 33.3) 34.3| 33.7| 26.71 922| iz) 373 5.0 34 
min... 6.7| 194] 223] 25.0] 22.6] 1861 19:7] 141.0 49 
AS a ae ores = 46 6.0| 14.0] 189] 22.9] 9531] 499 17.1 
oS ei Gee 2.2 28 33| 11.4] 13.2| 12.71 1431 i110 9.8 
BUN... . csc cs z “ 29 2] 7.5| 102} 132)! 11.0 73 
wore... = E 1.6 13 er hel 5.51 13.0 9.8 
“| ee a 0.9 0.5 0.8 1.4 17 771. 900 7.3 
Hee ee - a ‘s 0.9 0.5 1.7 5.5| 10.0 14.6 
WO Manas ns, 2 = e 2 0.9 = ee 5.0 - 
OL | ia 5 Z tS 0. 2 1.7 z 6.0 7.3 
Spee). = i m 2 S e 11 2.0 4.9 
St oS” a af a 0.4 0.5 0.8 is 40 12.2 
Totals... 20. 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0| 100.0, 100.0| 100.0| 100.0, 100.0| 100.0 
Gross Savings per 
Pamalys..... Bek $ 43 69 84 121 143 176| 218 307 362 
Percentage of Family Net 
Teo 0... ee. aes: 6.1 7.6 7.8 9.4 9:6.| 10.4] 1061 13 13.8 


* From current income only. 
Gross Savings and Persons per Family 


The amount of gross savings apparently was not influenced nearly as much 
by changes in the size of wage-earner families as by differences in their relative 
income positions. However, large-sized families reported smaller amounts of 
savings than those with a small number of children. British families with one 
child reported average gross savings of $145, and those with two children a 
slightly higher amount of $165. For families with five children, gross savings 
dropped to $125 per family. In relation to total net income, these amounts 
differed by not more than 2 p.c. in any of the child groups. Percentages for one 
and two child families averaged 10-4 and 11-1 respectively, and subsequent 
proportions dropped successively in each group to 9-1 p.c. for families with five 
children. 


Table 32.—Gross* Savings in Relation to Number of Children per Family 
(1,135 British Families) 


Number of Children 1 2 3 4 5 


| | er 


Gross savings per family 
Percentage of total net income....................- 


* From current income only. 


Gross Savings and Age of Father 


Another secondary factor related to the trend of family savings was the age 
of the wage-earner family head. The average gross savings for families in 
which the father’s age centred around 30 years amounted to $128. This increased 
to $170 for families with fathers between the ages of 45 and 54, and then receded 
again to $128 for those in which the father’s age centred around 60 years. 
Proportions of total net income devoted to savings also followed this trend and 
rose from 9-7 to 11-0 p.c. between the first two groups noted above, and 


dropped to 8-8 p.c. in the last one. 
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CHART 4 
GROSS SAVINGS OF 
URBAN WAGE-EARNER FAMILIES 
AT PROGRESSIVE INCOME PER FAMILY LEVELS 


(PERCENTAGES OF FAMILIES REPORTING SPECIFIED 
AMOUNTS OF SAVINGS) 


CENT 
A FAMILY FAMILY FAMILY 
0 INCOME INCOME. INCOME. 
400-799 $ 800-999 $ 1,000-1199 
60 | 
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20 . 
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INCOME ra £00 
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Table 33.—Gross* Savings in Relation to Age of Father 
(1,135 British Families) 


Age of Father (years) 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 
Gross: Savings per family sic ec. cena sinew pomeoes $ 128 154 170 128 
Percentage of total net income....................... 9-7 10-5 11-0 8-8 


*From current income only. 


Family Characteristics and Living Expenditures in Relation to 
Gross Savings per Family 


The most common amount reported for gross savings in British wage-earner 
homes centred between $50 and $100 during the survey year. However, almost 
60 p.c. of families showed an amount for savings above this range, and only 
18 p.c. were below. There was a surprisingly low correlation between gross 
savings and family income. Average income for families with gross savings of 
less than $50 amounted to $1,136 and increased gradually to $2,131 where savings 
amounted to $450 or more. A difference of 2900 p.c. in savings was accompanied 
by a difference in income levels of less than 100 p.c. Other family data failed 
to explain this relationship. The average age of the father was 42 years in the 
$450+- savings group, as compared with 40 years where savings fell below $50, 
and the average number of children per family of 2-1 and 2:3 at these respective 
savings levels was substantially the same. Larger amounts of gross savings 
were accompanied by higher proportions of families living in their own homes 
and driving motor cars. Between the $0-49 and $450+ savings levels, propor- 
tions of owned homes increased from 20-4 p.c. to 51-4 p.c., and the proportion 
of families with motor cars from 23:4 p.c. to 59-5 p.c. 

The above data and the living expenditure patterns of families at low and 
high savings levels point strongly to wide differences in thrift among wage-earner 
families. At the highest savings levels families were able to effect their savings 
by careful attention to practically all budget groups. Between the $0-49 and 
$450+ savings levels, only transportation, household operation and _ the 
relatively small groups of education, welfare and gifts increased by proportionate 
amounts greater than corresponding income averages; i.e., 87-5 p.c. Meanwhile, 
savings showed an increase of more than 30 fold. 
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Table 35.—Family Living Expenditures in Groups with Gross* Savings of 
$0-49 and $450+ 


Expenditure Averages for 
Budget Group Families with Savings of} Per Cent 
——_——————| Increase 
$0-49 $450+ 
$ $ 

TPG Ch. 0. LAN aR Rare» < De ee: aan can a 403 476 18-1 
2 eA oo ae ae ete El eke eee 239 324 35-6 
JEPD ELL oT tol RP a ie AR ee oe v0 eh Rat iy ee RR 85 127 49-4 
ONENESS ea NE re MG ay one Scho hn ea ne ee eee ee ee ee 130 209 60-8 
ipUsehold OperahlOonememeann cto csc lle rec be ee 87 167 92-0 
ELCARUGL Ee ene ea ee see Apa ete... SP) UN, . eaaks 9 AS 61 77 26-2 
IEGieonal CALC s sree Ree fete Fete ime Teee Es 20 30 50-0 
PRESB ADORE MON ey Per debe. yer Sly oki, cae AD, eee chew bes} ts 52 163 213-5 
eOLeHiON Mere r eT Let eRe ee ee ee ra 76 123 61-8 
HGUCATIONMNOLVOCATIONN “Cee anetls cael etki Le 13 29 123-1 
VAY SURES) SuIVE EVEN) 00 aie Bs ee MR ar ist Ue me a 26 72 176-9 
POUR crete eee PE oh SEN. aoc ck oh ede 1,192 1,797 50-8 
SAVIN OR epee, Gon. moe see Peeve Ree, behets oe 20 602 2,910-0 


*From current income only. 
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PART II 


FAMILY EXPENDITURE 
CHAPTER IV 
FAMILY FOQGD PURCHASES 


Data on family food purchases have been divided into three sections: 


(a) Annual food expenditures. 
(6) Weekly food expenditures in three seasons of the year 
(c) Weekly quantities and costs of individual family food purchases. 


At the time family budget records were collected in October and November, 
1938, estimates were obtained of annual food expenditures in the year ending 
September 30, 1938. These amounts were transferred to expenditure summary 
cards and were cross-classified by mechanical means with certain family data 
and with other budget group expenditures. This material is described in the 
first section. 

The second section is based upon a hand tabulation of exact weekly 
expenditure data taken from journals kept by home-makers for three separate 
weeks; one in October-November, 1938, one in February, 1939, and one in 
June, 1939. In addition to an examination of proportions of expenditure 
devoted to different food groups, regional, seasonal, and per capita income 
comparisons have been made. 

In the third section, quantity data taken from the same three sets of 
weekly journals are described. Average purchases per person form the basis 
of comparison rather than one of the several consumption units commonly 
used for this purpose. Tests were made with three of the better known units, 
however, and comparisons are presented. Sections two and three were based 
mainly upon records of families in the $200-399 per capita income range 
having completed satisfactory food journals in all three survey seasons. This 
income range represented 56 p.c. of all survey families. 

The relation between actual averages of persons per family and cor- 
responding averages of man value units was computed according to the 
Canadian Dietary Standard, the League of Nations Health Organization, and 
the Lusk scales. Comparative results are shown in the following statement. 


Table 36.—Comparison of Average Numbers of Persons Per Family with Equivalent 
Man Value Unit Averages Computed from Specified Dietary Seales* © 


($200-299 income per person group) 


foe Saint | Montreal Winnipeg | Van- 

City John | rench) |) 2070980) iehy | caw 
Number of pei cee, ee ee ee 14 27 12 38 44 
Average Number of Persons per Le GMIAS ea, Aya | eG St 4.9 4.9 

Average Number of Man Value Units:— 7g 

Pe eae ie ch cele ean es 4.2 4.4 4.0 4.0 3.9 
Canadian Dietary Standard...... 4.6 407 4.3 4.3 4.2 
pQsete OF Nations): 05. So ga amen oe 3.9 4.0 Bei 3.8 3.6 


* For calories required. 
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Average numbers of persons per family for each city group in the table 
are, of course, materially higher than any of the related man value unit 
averages. It will be noted that absolute values computed from these scales 
might show material differences since equivalent man value averages vary 
appreciably according to the scale employed. However the use of a dietary 
scale would have placed inter-city comparisons upon a slightly more accurate 
basis, since all three scales agreed closely as to relative differences in man 
value units in the four city groups used for the test. 


ANNUAL FOOD EXPENDITURE 


Annual expenditure on food by families of British racial origin averaged 
approximately $430 and comprised about 30 p.c. of total living expenses. 
Exactly one-half of survey families spent annual amounts on food ranging 
between $400 and $599, while more than 40 p.c. spent less than $400 and only 
about 10 p.c. reported expenditures larger than $600. 

City average outlays for food varied from $485 for British families in 
Montreal, to $381 for those in London. ‘These differences, of course, were 
influenced by the relative sizes of wage-earner families as evidenced by the 
fact that food costs for the Montreal British families with 2-7 children aver- 
aged $101 per person, and for London families with an average of 1-8 children, 
only slightly lower at $95 per person. Outside limits of food costs per person 
were $106 for Toronto families and $80 for those in Quebec. Food outlays 
were noticeably uniform in Western cities. Average food costs per person in 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton and Vancouver differed by not more than 
$4. In the Maritimes, food costs of Halifax and Saint John families, averag- 
ing $95 and $94 per person respectively, were somewhat higher than those 
shown by Charlottetown families at $83 per person. 


Table 37.—Annual Food Expenditures of Urban Wage-Earner Families According to 


Cities 
Percentage 
City Food en of Total 
Expenditure| Expenditure Living 

per Family | per Person Bipenditure 
ae ta 28-2 

CRATIOGLOUOW IE tare ee a ee RE ee TR Sous nee Pe . 
Halifax ; Se RT RR a See ee. TS eink orks pak Seta 438 95 29-8 
Sen Lib eae 2 2, OUR SE 2, ae oe See oS eee eel knee 424 94 33-1 
USS ee RE os sae ARE oe cole & GE oa Gans ee a 390 80 32-1 
IM Gini UrenGh foc os. ne te ae ake 2 «ot ee 472 84 34-0 
1 2 ig Lr oho Oe ay «0A SOs ame ce eae = 485 101 34-8 
YD) Oe ee ar «ee a a 483 95 34-7 
Otiawaseeetos. o> Stal eee See a ee 421 94 27-6 
OTOL EIS «oc oe ht OO: cic ag EOE oan See eR 454 106 29-5 
NOTA DE Ey i a Bas auc oxcts, har’Spat AE REINS ehevicton shi 381 95 28-4 
Witinwere Oribish: 9%... eee ed EER EOS cos. 431 100 30-6 
SPIE AON re th RICE ss oh TR PE Ew cou 457 102 33-2 
EEE Fe ks, oy nies A gen ee ee 429 100 30-0 
ERS ee i Oe ats te stein ersras coe Se so cb 419 98 29-5 
amt peer en eee ch. er iS) S| OL eee ae I 440 100 31-0 


Annual Food Expenditures in Relation to Income 


Average outlay for food among British families showed a considerable 
increase from low to high income levels, and advanced from $288 in the $400- 
799 income group, to $535 where incomes were $2,000 and over. Proportions 
of food outlay to total expenditure declined more sharply than those for other 
necessity budget groups and fell from 39-3 p.c. to 24-5 p.c. between the above 
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Food Expenditures and Size of Family 


Food expenditures naturally were related to the size of wage-earner 
families. Those with one child spent 27-2 p.c. of total living outlay for food 
while families with five children spent the materially higher proportion of 
38:2 p.c. These percentages represented an increase in expenditure from 
$381 to $534. Food costs per person, however, experienced a steady decline 
as the size of the family moved upward. One-child families spent an average 
of $123 per person for food, while families with five children showed a smaller 
outlay of $72 per person. 


Table 39.—Food Expenditures According to Number of Children Per Family 


(1,135 British Families) 
Number of Children | 1 2 3 | 4 | 5 
: | | | 
Expenditure per Family.........-..-..-+..-+--- $ 381 426 459 510 5 
Expenditure per Person................-.-.-.--- $ 123 104 90 84 | 72 
Percentage of Total Living Expenditure............ | 27-2 | 29-0 | 31-8| 34-5 | 38-2 
| i | 


WEEKLY FOOD EXPENDITURE 


The great bulk of food purchases are for consumption in the home within 
a comparatively short space of time. These purchases have been segregated 
for purposes of expenditure classification under the heading “Purchases for 
Regular Use”. In addition, however, there are residual amounts of food 
purchased and eaten out of the home, and further amounts of bulk purchases 
for storage to meet needs over a period of weeks or months. Expenditure 
records would be incomplete without reference to the former group, and would 
be distorted if the latter were not considered separately. To complete the 
record of food available for consumption, it was necessary to take account 
of foods not paid for in cash such as home garden produce and gifts. These 
distinctions have been considered in the first sections devoted to weekly food 
expenditures. Later sections on the relation between food expenditure and 
income, regional and seasonal differences in food purchases, and quantities of 
foods purchased by individual families have all been based upon “Purchases for 
Regular Use”. 


Weekly Food Expenditure of Individual Families 


The first statement following shows that typical food expenditures moved 
upward as income increased. At the same time typical expenditures became 
less clearly defined in the higher family income brackets, pointing to the greater 
play of family preference in relation to food consumption. The average number 
of children per family did not vary materially as between income brackets 
in the British family sample, but the influence of this factor can be observed 
from French family food expenditures. As numbers of children and income 
per family increased together the shift upward in food expenditures was much 
more marked than for British families. These comments have been based 
upon total family food expenditures reported for one week in October-November, 
1938. 
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Percentage Distribution of Families in Relation to Weekly Food Costs and 
Income per Family 


Table 40. 


(1,135 British Families—October-November, 1938) 


= 00- 1,200- 1,600- 
Family Annual Income ean rane Bes gee $2,000+ 
NMS MOMH AIMUILICS "enti aeebiak deinen us eauney. vo 41 | 259 415 198 135 
a Sa, pees wa. ory Mal PERCENTAGES 
Famity EXPENDITURE PER WEEK 
De a mes OO opens A: sek Meee eA Store oR NO ete RE 9-8 3-9 0:7 0-5 = 
; cas OO! Fak sera a ein hy ta Beet 41-5 18:5 8-0 5-6 2-2 
Ore OO ie eaves Oe pier ah aveuase salle Ries ne aE ees 34-1 33-2 25-8 18-2 10-4 
SOD =O OO Mme ne Retr ah en Meds cert. eer ee 12-2 29-3 82-5 29-3 28-9 
LOSOC=St FL OG sao. Sie se or ee Peace 2-4 9-7 21-7 22-2 22-9 
LOR OOS LNG, ce eran Mt ahec tec htve uae aah aw CA ne Pe as - 4-2 7-7 12-1 91-5 
TAM (cama OO Wy hs arn no aber Ms de ea eer arn Co Ca _ 0-4 2-4 reall 5-2 
GOD He OO kc cr vite ea Poeane ee ene eee aren - 0-8 0-5 1:0 6-7 
SOO SeOROO Ass Me A Re ieee ae ee ee ee | = - 0-7 9-5 eS, 
ZOOS ReIMOO ech. oR RA ony ewe een eater - = = ma 1-5 
PANT UE ei Pata chet RRR Be nae a CN TENE «shove Robi - = = 0:5 0-7 
Totalihe ee ee eee ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
(211 French Families) 
f : $400- $800- $1,200- $1,600- 
Family Annual Income 799 1,199 1/599 1999 $2,000+- 
Numberot Ramilies*4:. 2 sarees ce ain meee 24 55 55 29 15 
PERCENTAGES 
Famity EXPENDITURE PER WEEK 
$3200 3 S00 vo Eee eee eee ot ee - 3-6 1-8 - 
£002 2D 995 cnc: eat Las Re er 41-7 12-7 9-1 - - 
COO = sO sci: 5 ee Ee Te ne ee, eee 33°3 23-6 25-5 305) - 
SLOO SEO O03 o%4k Kak. 7 See nea «coy i ee 8-3 38-2 18-2 20-7 13 
LORO0 =F LT OO Ne. 5) ane ee ee ha) ee a ee 12-5 16-4 20-0 37-9 13-3 
12 00= "135905 eect ee ere ee ee a 4-2 5-5 10-9 6-9 26-7 
TE OOS AES COO bee 5 eh eer Stee he a otpe Regine meinen - - 12-7 6-9 13-3 
GOO SL QOS vir co: 7, Sia ea a en ee ny ee - ~ 1:8 10:3 20-0 
TS O00 ROO Te eee nec . sialaaatherteelaye atest etenreckee ts Meee - - = 6-9 6:7 
20 OOS 2000 Kers2 Prien « pce ee. Se eee - = es = a 
2 OU ee ec Mee uke ree mont te han ee - - - 6-9 6-7 
Totals tacos teeta oc ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-6 


* Number of families differs somewhat from other family income distribution tables because some 
families did not complete the weekly food record. 


The influence of successively larger numbers of children per family was 
to increase the typical food expenditure by moderate amounts and to increase 
quite definitely the scatter in amounts spent by larger families. In the one 
child British family group, weekly food expenditures of 35-3 p.c. of the families 
were concentrated between $6 and $8 and only 4-4 p.c. spent $12 or more. In 
the five child family group the highest expenditure concentration range was 
between $10 and $12, while 39-5 p.c. of the families spent $12 per week or more. 
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Table 41.—Percentage Distribution of Families in Relation to Weekly Food 
Purchases and Number of Children per Family 


(1,135 British Families—October-November, 1938) 


Number of Children 1 2 3 4 5 
320 358 220 107 43 
PERCENTAGES 

3:5 1-1 1-3 ~ - 
15-0 12-9 6-4 3-8 
35°3 23-2 18-2 15-9 9-3 
30-9 32-1 26-8 28-0 23-3 
10-9 18-7 24-1 22-4 27-9 
2-8 9-2 12-3 15-9 23-2 
0-6 1-4 6-8 8-4 7-0 
1-0 1-4 4-1 5-6 9-3 
100-0 100-0 100-0 160-0 100-0 


Weekly Food Expenditure for Regular Consumption by Families with 
Income of $200-399 per Person 


Data presented in this section will include average costs in certain cities 
for regular consumption purchases both at home and away from home. Such 
purchases give the closest possible approximation to normal food expenditures. 
The $200-399 income per person range was typical of survey families. 

Cost averages per family and per person were affected by differences in 
price levels and in food preferences from city to city. Their uses will be 
mainly to show average food expenditures for wage-earner families, and seasonal 
differences in family food bills. 

City average expenditures per family reflected differences in numbers 
of persons per family, but with the exception of the Montreal-French group 
averaging $10.82, October-November, 1938 averages were within limits of $7.31 
for Edmonton and $9.05 for Toronto. When corresponding expenditures per 
person were computed, the Montreal French group still headed the list at $2.09, 
and other city averages ranged downward to $1.67 per person for the Edmonton 
sample. Inter-city relationships in February and June, 1939 were substantially 
the same as for the preceding fall period. 

Expenditure averages for the October-November week, were generally a 
few cents per person lower than corresponding February figures (London, 
Winnipeg, and Saskatoon excepted), and June averages in the majority of 
cases were higher than those for either of the fall or winter weeks. 
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Estimated Value of Supplementary Foods 


Comparisons in this section have been made for the same cities and income 
per person range used in analysing food purchases for regular use. Values for 
foods used but not paid for in cash were based upon market prices in each 
city. 


(a) Purchases for Storage 


The weekly value of foods purchased for storage was almost negligible 
in eastern cities (excluding Charlottetown) and reached its highest level among 
British families in Winnipeg during the fall season. The value of such pur- 
chases averaged 54 cents per family. In the fall season purchases for storage 
included potatoes and other vegetables as well as flour, sugar, butter, eggs, etc. 
Purchases of this kind seldom exceeded 2 p.c. of expenditure on foods for 
regular use even in the fall season when they were reported most frequently. 
Of the 1,569 families contributing records in October-November, 1938, there 
were 246 making purchases for storage. 


(b) Food Purchased and Consumed Away from Home 


Foods purchased and consumed away from home cost a relatively small 
fraction of amounts spent on regular purchases for home consumption, usually 
from 5 to 10 p.c. Such amounts centred closely around an average of 45 cents 
a week per family in the fall period, 47 cents in February, and 57 cents in June. 
Expenditures of this type for French families in Montreal were materially 
above averages for other cities. 


(c) Estimated Value of Foods Used from Storage, Own Produce and Gifts 


Amounts under this heading were usually from 5 to 10 p.c. of the value 
of food purchases during the survey week. In contrast to the cost of foods 
purchased and consumed away from home, the estimated value of this residual 
group was largest in the smaller cities, where it tended to exceed the value of 
purchases for consumption out of the home. In the larger cities the value of food 
purchases consumed out of the home usually exceeded the value of foods from 
storage, etc. The latter included considerable quantities of preserved fruits, 
pickles, jam, etc. as well as potatoes, and, in the fall period, an assortment 
of home grown produce. These two groups also showed seasonal differences. 
Food purchases consumed away from home were highest in the June weeks, 
while the estimated value of foods from storage, etc. was highest in the October- 
November period and lowest in June. These amounts centred around 71 cents 
per family in the fall period, 53 cents in February, and 28 cents in June. 


Percentage Distribution ef Expenditure on Foods for Regular Use 


Dairy products, meats and cereal products accounted for a little more than 
60 p.c. of the typical urban wage-earner family food budget. Dairy products 
led with 25 p.c., meats followed next with nearly 20 p.c., and cereals came 
third with a little more than 16 p.c. Next in order of budgetary importance 
were vegetables, fruits, sugar, eggs, beverages, fish, fats and oils. 

Regional differences were not large. However, the cost of meat purchases 
formed a slightly higher proportion of food expenditures in eastern than in 
western cities. Outlay on fish was somewhat larger in Maritime cities and 
Vancouver than for inland cities. Dairy product proportions were slightly 
higher in Prairie cities and Vancouver, than in the east, and Prairie cities were 
highest also for sugar products. 

Appreciable seasonal differences were confined to meats, eggs, dairy products, 
fruits and vegetables. Meat percentages were highest in the fall and lowest 
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in the summer. The same was true of eggs, but differences appeared more 
closely related to prices than to quantities purchased. Dairy product expenditures 
were highest in February and lowest in June, while the opposite was true of 
fruits. Vegetable cost proportions were lowest in the fall and highest in June, 
as were costs for sugar products. It will be pointed out in a later section that 
the nutritive value of expenditures under the different headings noted were 
not always proportional to the amounts expended, 


Table 44.—Percentage Distribution of Expenditure on Foods for Regular Use 
(432 Families—Annual Income, $200-399 per Person) 


Food Group PE cuoe ovembes, February, 1939 June, 1939 
LURES he is AA Akos See Oe ea he oe 20-7 19-6 18-3 
1NdnAe AE Dal ee tet ene 2 -) ee oe ee 2-1 2-5 2-2 
er ee ee eg 5-5 4-7 4-3 
DAinyNEroducis=< ner ee ey eae 25-6 26-0 24-2 
NCerenle Pro UUCLa ce Nase eet bs 16-8 16-5 16-5 
la ASE a eae Sa tae a 5-9 6-0 6-3 
Weremenicaet Aste. 26 .e ol nate ass. 8-4 9-7 12-7 
ETS SO eM vag ian <A bee hee., She ei de © Pensa te 7-6 7-2 8-5 
APCs OLS ee a) ocean a ey oe ee 1:6 1-4 1-2 
BEVECAP EO ee ee te ee To 4-0 4-] 3-7 
Miscellanvonis./, hy..49. 0 WR Ie Co Te 4 1-8 2-3 2-1 
Total Weekly Cost per Person........ 108 p.c. = $1.78 100 p.c. = $1.81 | 100 p.c. = $1.93 


The Relation of Income to Expenditure upon Principal Food Purchases 
(Records from four cities in October-November, 1938) 


The comments which follow have been based upon autumn purchase records 
from Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. These records have been 
examined to discover the relationship between family income and the amount of 
expenditures upon the principal types of foods. Under the headings of fruits and 
vegetables are included all purchases regardless of whether they be fresh, dried, 
or preserved. Jams and marmalade were grouped under sugar products. Cereals 
include a wide range of items such as flour, bread, breakfast foods, rice, tapioca, 
ete. 

The proportion of income devoted to foods declined sharply from 38-3 p.c. 
in the $100-199 group to 18-8 p.c. in the $600+ income per person group of 
British families. Corresponding annual expenditures, however, increased from 
$68 to $146 per person. In the autumn survey period, weekly expenditures per 
person mounted from $1.43 to $2.46 between these low and high income groups 
in the four cities noted above. 

The statement immediately following shows that proportions of weekly 
expenditure upon dairy products and cereals declined moderately at higher income 
levels, but for meats, corresponding proportions tended to mount slightly. This 
was attributable as much to higher quality as to increases in the quantity of pur- 
chases. The greatest differences in proportions of food expenditure in relation to 
income occurred for fruits, eggs and vegetables. 

Differences in the cost of purchases in relation to family income per person 
were clearly apparent when costs at each income level were expressed as a per- 
centage of the average expenditure for all families in the sample. Between the 
$100-199 and the $600-+ income per person groups, fruit expenditure nearly 
tripled, while egg and vegetable costs were more than doubled. Increases for 
meats and dairy products were somewhat less than 100 p.c., while those for 
cereals and sugar products were comparatively small. Similar comparisons of 
expenditures for beverages, fish, and fats and oils showed moderate but irregular 


responses to higher income levels. 
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Table 45.—Group Expenditures as a Percentage of Total Food Costs at Progressive 
Income per Person Levels—Average of 4 Cities 


Montreal (French), Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver—October-November, 1938 


Annual Income per Person 
Food G 
Bs cite $100-199 | $200-299 | $300-399 | $400-499 | $500-599 $600 + 
PERCENTAGES 

TES Seiki eerste ote ee ee Ea 6-3 Toa 7-6 8-2 9-2 10-2 
Teer, aah: 3 A ae anes oe 4-2 5-3 6 6-4 6-3 5-7 
Veretablestie cree ee ee en 8-4 7:6 9-6 10-0 10-8 10-2 
Meats iiatetanuce 1 ac oe See een aes 18-9 20-6 21-7 21-9 20-4 21-1 
IDEA REVO: cohonnndes hab eanesuure. 26-6 25-9 23-2 23-3 21-7 24-0 
CerealkProductst. eee eee 19-6 17-1 16:7 15-5 15-0 13-8 
SuparRroductse ete sete tert eee 6-3 6:5 5-6 4-6 5-4 4-J 
Average Cost of Purchases per Person 

tor One Weeks) a $1.43 $1.70 $1.98 | $2.19 $2.40 $2.46 


Table 46.—Group Expenditures at Progressive Income per Person Levels Expressed as 
Percentages of Average Expenditure for all Families—Averages of 4 Cities 


(Montreal (French), Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver—October-November, 1938) 


Average Annual Income per Person 
Expenditure 
Food Group ber/ Person |-—=———— + —___- 
in One 
Week $100-199 | $200-299 | $300-399 | $400-499 | $500-599 | $600 ap 
$ PERCENTAGES 
BS Uits espe ck 6 ek 0.14 64-3 85-7 107-1 128-6 157-1 178-6 
goer ee nh o es ahaa 0.10 60-0 90-0 110-0 140-0 150-0 140-0 
Vegetables....... 0.17 70-6 76-5 111-8 129-4 152-9 147-1 
Meats rene 4 tae oe cee 0-38 71-1 92-1 113-2 126-3 128-9 136-8 
Dairy Products........... 0.45 84-4 97-8 102-2 113-3 115-6 131-1 
Cereal Products........... 0.31 90-3 93-5 106-5 109-7 116-1 109- 
Sucar Products ae osennee 0.10 90-0 110-0 110-0 100-0 130-0 100-0 
All Foods*................ 1.83 78-1 92-9 108-2 119-7 131-1 134-4 


*Includes fats, oils etc. 
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For some foods city seasonal patterns varied, but thi é 
clearly to regional divisions. The following sete aap ral rat te 
made from October-November, 19388 weekly records which provided a broader 
basis of comparison that the February or June figures. Comments relate main] 
to five groups of cities, viz., those in the Maritimes, French families in iiehae 
and Montreal, Ontario cities, Prairie cities and Vancouver. In many cases Van- 
couver purchase averages were similar to those for the Prairie cities and in these 
instances references are made to the West. In view of the large amount of 
material, comments have been confined only to the most noteworthy differences 
Ee purchases. A study of Table 47 will reveal many points not 


Meats and Fish—Purchases of fresh beef averaged between three quarters 
and one pound per person per week in most cities, with no appreciable indication 
of regional differences. Fresh pork consumption was highest in Quebec at about 
one-half pound per person, and lowest in the West where it averaged less than 
one-sixth of a pound. Fresh veal purchases of about one-quarter pound per 
person in Quebec were relatively high, while near at hand in the Maritimes very 
little veal was bought. Quebec was lowest in bacon purchases, with Ontario 
highest. Apart from French families in Quebec and Montreal and the foreign 
origin group in Winnipeg, purchases of all meats ranged between 1-57 pounds 
for Saint John, and 1-94 pounds per person for Ottawa families. French families 
in Quebec averaged over 2 pounds per person and the Winnipeg foreign group 
nearly 24 pounds per person. 

_ Fresh fish purchases were usually four or five times greater than the com- 
bined total of cured fish and canned salmon. The former averaged about one- 
quarter pound per person in the Maritimes, and about one-sixth of a pound in 
Vancouver. Montreal families of foreign origin bought more than British and 
French families in the same city. Fish purchases were lowest in Ontario cities. 


Eggs.—Regional differences in egg purchases were small. Average weekly 
purchases per person were highest in Vancouver, and among families of foreign 
origin in Montreal and Winnipeg at about 4 eggs per person. For all other cities 
averages remained fairly close to 3 eggs per person. 


Dairy Products—Families in Maritime cities and French families in Quebec 
purchased an average of less than 2 quarts of milk per person. For Montreal and 
farther west, corresponding averages ranged from 2 to 24 quarts per person or 
approximately two-thirds of a pint per day. Western butter averages were 
relatively high and unusually consistent, centring around -65 pounds per person. 
Maritime cities averaging -55 pounds were comparatively low, but foreign origin 
families in Montreal and Winnipeg were lowest, approximating -40 pounds per 
person. Purchases of cheddar cheese exceeded those for processed cheese in most 
cities, but totals of the two seldom exceeded -10 pounds per person. Maritime 
and Quebec averages were consistently low. 


Cereal Products——Purchases of white bread were highest among Quebec 
French families, averaging nearly 3 pounds per person. For Ontario and western 
cities, corresponding averages centred around 2 pounds per person, but were 
lower in the Maritimes. Charlottetown, with an extreme low of one pound, 
showed unusually large quantities of flour purchased in bulk, and presumably 
much of this would be made into bread. Brown bread purchases were lowest for 
Quebee French families and highest for foreign origin families in Montreal and 
Winnipeg. Brown bread purchases were seldom more than one-sixth of those for 
white bread. Evidence of similarities within regions for other cereal products 
was not great. Maritime flour purchases were comparatively high with western 
averages next in line. Compensating for large bread purchases, Quebec French 
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outlay on flour was low. Maritime city rolled oats purchases were uniform at 
‘13 pounds per person, while other city averages ranged between -06 and -24 
pounds per person. 


Sugar products.—City average purchases of white sugar ranged between ‘ 70 
and 1-14 pounds per person. There was little evidence of regional uniformity. 
Charlottetown, Quebec City and Saskatoon families bought unusually large 
amounts in bulk, averaging about one fifth of a pound per person. Yellow sugar 
purchases ranged between -08 and -30 pounds per person. Jam and marmalade 
purchases were negligible in the Maritimes, while Prairie averages centring 
around -15 pounds per person were relatively high. Vancouver families averaged 
-04 pounds per person, which was substantially below the all-city average. 


Vegetables—Averages of vegetable purchases for Ontario cities were 
unusually consistent, particularly for fresh vegetables. In most cases also, 
they were above an all-city average. Potato purchases were largest in Quebec, 
and also quite high in Charlottetown, where the quantity of vegetables bought 
was generally much lower than in other cities. Charlottetown showed little 
similarity to Halifax and Saint John in the matter of expenditure on vegetables, 
either fresh or canned. Lettuce and cabbage purchases were largest in Ontario 
and in the West. Quebec French families bought large quantities of canned 
vegetables, leading the regional list in canned tomatoes and corn, but being 
relatively low for peas and soups. Montreal British families recorded the 
highest canned soup average in the list. Maritime cities led in amounts of 
canned beans bought. Purchases of tomato juice sometimes exceeded averages 
of factory canned tomatoes, but more frequently ranged from one-third to 
one-half of the latter. 


Fruits—Regional consistence of fruit purchases was more pronounced 
than for most foods. For example, all three Maritime cities reported -10 
dozen oranges per person, and Ontario cities were almost as consistent, two 
averaging -13 and one -12 dozen per person. French families were lowest 
with -04 dozen for those in Quebec and -05 for the Montreal group, but Mont- 
real British and foreign origin families recorded high averages of -15 and -16 
dozen respectively. Purchases of apples centred around one-quarter of a 
gallon per person all across the Dominion. Banana purchases were lowest 
in the Maritimes at approximately -10 pounds per person, and highest for 
Quebec French families at approximately -25 pounds per person. Purchases 
of canned fruits were unusually large in Halifax, and above an all-city aver- 
age in the West. They were lowest for Quebec French families. Peaches 
were generally popular, with pears enjoying a preference in the West, but 
rating very low in the Maritimes and among Quebec French families. 


Beverages.—Tea enjoyed a definite preference over coffee, particularly in 
the Maritimes. Coffee was most popular among the foreign origin families 
of Montreal and Winnipeg. Quebee French family purchases of both beverages 
were relatively low, and so also were those of Ottawa families. Tea purchases 


centred around -10 pounds per person, and coffee purchases around -04 
pounds per person. 
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Seasonal Differences in Food Purchases 


In order to isolate so far as possible the influence of the seasons upon 
food purchases, a special tabulation was made from the records of 135 families 
with 692 persons. All of these families contributed weekly food purchase 
data for each of the three survey periods October-November, 1938, February, 
1939, and June, 1939. They were families of approximately the same economic 
circumstances having an average family income per person of between $200 
and $299. All geographic regions were represented with records coming from 
Saint John, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

The mean temperature recorded at stations in the above areas was 
-+-49° Fahrenheit in October 1938; in February 1939 it was +13°, and in 
June 1939, it was +60° These monthly means compared closely with long 
period averages for the same months of +45°, +15°, and +60°, respectively, 
so that no abnormalities in food purchases could be attributed to unusual 
temperature conditions. Total hours of sunshine in the three months noted 
were 164, 101, and 225, as compared with a thirty year monthly average 
of 162 hours. 

Except for foods having pronounced seasonal variability in supply such 
as veal, lamb, fresh vegetables, etc., seasonal differences in food purchases 
were remarkably small. For meats in general, fish, butter, sugar, jam, 
marmalade etc., and canned fruits as a group, seasonal variations could 
scarcely be considered significant. Eggs, milk and bread showed successive 
small advances in February and June over preceding October levels. February 
purchases of flour and canned vegetables were appreciably above average, 
as were June purchases of bananas. The extent of actual differences recorded 
may be observed from Chart 6 and Table 48. 
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CHART 6 


SEASONAL COMPARISONS OF FOOD PURCHASES 
PER PERSON PER WEEK 


OCTOBER QUANTITIES = 100 


eee MEATS FISH EGGS MILK 
LENT = lo 
2 ub 
}\Oo— = “tte 
50-— 
Oe 


BUTTER CHEESE 


CANNED 
SUGAR POTATOES ONIONS VEGETABLES 


S 
100— at ae = 
is 


ORANGES BANANAS JAM 


<7, MARMALADE 
CANNED Yj ETC. 
FRUITS 


24 LBS. 
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Table 48.—Average Food Purchases per Person for One Week in October-November 
1938, February, 1939, and June 1939 : 


(185 Families in the $200-299 Income per Person Group—Saint John, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver) 


es June 
: : Me verages as|/Averages as 
Food Unit alae cies & June, 1939 | Percentage Boweeg 
of October | of October 
Averages Averages 
PLGA Sos oe re ee ee pounds 1-68 1-74 1-66 103-6 . 
Wish (Oo va se Scek eared oil ak pounds 0-16 0-22 0-20 137-5 108-0 
Tard 3. 0A eee AS AN We Rt: pounds 0-07 0-05 0-06 71:4 85-7 
CES. ee ree ee em eee Pence dozen 0-25 0:30 0-34 120-0 136-0 
Brestr iiitle teeta, eae seh. quarts 2-25 2-31 2-39 102-7 106-2 
BUC ber ernie re eek: eb pounds 0-61 0-59 0:64 96-7 104-9 
CHesstes ee. ren ee oh! pounds 0-08 0:05 0-09 62-5 112-5 
Bren reece co eee ee oe. cer Ys pounds 2-39 2-53 2-74 105-9 114-6 
Gurr ews 2 aoa Soi DOUNES 0-61 0-77 0-57 126-2 93-4 
oleae ats oo Oe a oe pounds 0-19 0-17 0-04 89-5 21-1 
Supareeee Seer ate. se pounds 1-17 1-08 1-09 92-3 93-2 
Jam, Marmalade, Honey, Syrup 
SUC MDIBSSOS. totes oa. as pounds 0-24 0-23 0-26 95-8 108-3 
Canned Vegetables* ............] ounces 8-53 10-13 8-02 118-8 94-0 
PGT RGeCA eee pee ee = SOS bas pecks 0-17 0-21 0-14 123-5 82-4 
RVAUSeS ene. Goo sens dozen 0-07 0-16 0-16 228-6 228-6 
Bananas......................../ pounds 0-11 0-07 0-34 63-6 309-1 
Carmeghhruste:s <6 cst Asiral toes ounces 1-33 1-27 1-36 


* Tomatoes, beans, corn, peas and soups. 


QUANTITIES OF WEEKLY FOOD PURCHASES PER PERSON IN 
RELATION TO INCOME PER PERSON 


The number of foods considered individually under this heading has 
been governed by two major limitations. In order that relationships to income 
may be clearly discernible it is necessary that possibilities of quality variation 
should be small. Milk purchases show this relationship to income much more 
clearly, for example, than those for other items such as beef or tea which may 
vary widely in quality. It is also necessary in a sample of this size that a 
high proportion of families make purchases at fairly frequent intervals. Once 
again milk may be cited in contrast to such items as canned pears or honey. 
October-November, 1938, records have been used for the following comparisons 
of purchases at progressive levels of income per person up to $400-499. Records 
for higher income families were not sufficiently numerous to provide reliable 


averages. 


Commodities for which Quantities Purchased were not Responsive to 
Increases in Income per Person 


In this group have been placed arbitrarily foods for which quantities 
purchased did not increase by 50 p.c. between the $100-199 and $400-499 
income per person ranges. To keep pace with increasing Income, purchases 
would have had to increase approximately 300 p.c. These commodities which 
were generally unresponsive to income changes were mainly staples, and 
included beef, fresh milk, butter, bread, flour, sugar, potatoes, canned tomatoes 
and tea. Purchases per person of beef, bread, and sugar actually decreased 
slightly in the higher income ranges as nutritive sources became more diversi- 
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fied, and emphasis shifted from cheapness to quality. The influence of changing 
emphasis upon quality is apparent from quantity and cost data for beef 
purchases. Whereas quantities per person declined slightly in the higher 
income ranges, expenditure per person for beef increased by 18 p.c. between 
the $100-199 and the $400-499 family income per person groups. Increases in 
milk and butter purchases between these income levels approximated 35 p.c. 
in both instances, but milk purchases even at the upper level were considerably 
below optimum levels established in the Canadian Dietary Standard.* 


Commodities for which Quantities Purchased were Responsive to 
Increases in Income per Person 


Quantity per person increases for commodities included under this heading 
ranged from 50 to 271 p.c. between the $100-199 and $400-499 income per 
person groups. Listed in ascending order of magnitude, these percentage 
increases in quantity were as follows: fresh fish 50, canned peaches 63, fresh 
apples 65, eggs 95, fresh pork 107, bacon 117, and bananas 271. 

The contrast between beef and pork purchases was quite marked. The 
average price per pound of fresh pork changed but little in successively higher 
income groups, while that for beef mounted steadily. The sharp increase 
in bananas came mostly between the $100-199 and $200-299 income groups 
with comparatively slight changes at higher income levels. Canned peaches 
showed a decline in purchases per person at Toronto and Vancouver in the 
$400-499 group, reducing the increase which otherwise would have been shown 
for this fruit. Both cities are adjacent to large fruit raising areas. 


Table 49.—Weekly Purchases per Person of Specified Foods in Relation to Family 
Income per Person 


(Averages for Montreal (French), Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver Families 
in October-November, 1938) 


iE 200- 300- 2 

Income per Person Unit oF ac ees re 
Hresh Wpecits cor tassey eaten bre & one pound 0-96 0:90 1-05 0-94 
KreghvPOnk re. 0 rape, my Wnt ste tas mae pound 0-15 0-19 0-20 0-31 
BeGOnSe Aas, « Seeiee at Rcetd Be) lok Nt SiR pound 0-06 0-10 0-11 0-13 
direshil ish: psn a eecee ee pal che ak eee pound 0-10 0-11 0-12 0-15 
Hes eine Se Ree eee: ie ae a dozen 0-19 0-25 0-29 0-37 
Malki reshapes ak eee ao tae quart 1-75 2-22 2-16 2-35 
Uther Sa cc ee te OAM LL Ot pound 0-52 0-59 0-61 0-70 
Nylhite Bread: merce, ate tenn eee pound 2-26 2-38 2-14 2-18 
NETO EN our 4 ee ee een en © a Ona pound 0-63 0-69 0-69 0-71 
Wihtte Sugar: ass. cag) Aa) Oe pound 0-86 0-98 0:94 0-76 
EOUAEOCS omen. mera he ee Le peck 0-18 0-15 0-22 0-23 
oma toes a @antedie wean) scat tele ounce 1-80 2-06 2-84 2:21 
spples Hneshigs fs. ea we ke ee pound 0-20 0-23 0-32 0-33 
Bananas hee yee ee ee RRR ek Piet pound 0-07 0:20 0-22 0-26 
Herein, TOlnVNNCL a Soa qurntiion sans eee ue ounce 0-41 0-58 0-92 0-67 
HEEL ee WIAs st eo a oe ee ee pound 0-08 0-09 0-10 0-11 


QUANTITIES OF FAMILY FOOD PURCHASES 


Data for the more important foods have been examined to discover 
relationships between quantities purchased in different seasons, in different 
regions, and at different family income per person levels. For a restricted 
number of staples a record was also made of the number of families buying 
different amounts for one week in October-November 1938. <A statement of 
the foods used in various sections of this analysis is given following together 
with average purchases per person for one week (an average of three weekly 
records in October-November 1938, February 1939 and June 1939). The cost 


of these foods amounted to approximately 75 p.c. of average family expenditure 
on foods for regular use. 


“See “Nutritive Values of Wage-Earner Family Food Purchases”—Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 1940. 
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Table 50.—Average Weekly Purchases per Person of Specified Foods 
(An average for three weekly periods in October-November, 1938, February, 1939, and June, 1939) 


Purchases : 
Commodity Unit per Commodity Unit pet ms 
Person Person 
Dairy Products— Dry Groceries— 
Mere) Co al a eee Oars 2.28 Sugar, Granulated.......... pound 0.91 
Butter SRC ie oo ate | pound 0.61 sugar, Yellow ....: ... meus pound 0.14 
eacerowd. ero ioe, Tee pound 0.08 ese: IME nl fEo lr Ree A pound 0.09 
eee ee dozen 0.30 pae Hein cet Geos PIG ORE pound 0.05 
JOCOB ss minaret lecie at eter tetas 2 
Meats and Fish— itoalt. ORs SI eRe gs pnd ot 
Beef, Fresh: sbeaiec Sock crs: pound 0.92 ' 
Poles Bren eat reccies ins 3 5s pound 0.30 || V egetables— 
‘VenlePresh. ay Me.cc oo eee’ pound 0.21 Potaioests ra Nee eee peck 0.18 
Mutton and Lamb, Fresh...| pound 0207 he Beans ricco eee eee pound 0.04 
Bacon Pte. 5 ye ee ere pound 0.10 COUMIONSEE Gn. te ne ee eee pound 0.18 
Wasi coresiiets'..6...0. feos. pound 0.13 Tomatoes, Canned.......... ounce 2.81 
Salmon, Canned .asrer ey ours pound 0.04 Beabres,.. faa 8s... 22 epee, Jair ounce 2.48 
Bish Care o. - ae scales pound 0.01 COR sae. 8 tg ounce bsp 
DALE eee ae ee re pound 0.05 CANS eek weer te terete ee ounce 1.85 
Cereals— Fruits and Fruit Products— 
SBD RE 716 | Vas ae ae Fe en pound 2-62 Bananasie. toscmte ee ern et pound 0.26 
GUEST eee sme. pound 0.63 Orancestiii pee ee dozen 0.16 
EO LIRC OATES: a ton ob ets oem ries pound 0.10 iDicto ee ee ae ee eee dozen 0.02 
TRACE Ser cireee es ot, eve. sO cimsiters, pound 0.06 Peaches, Canned........... ounce 0.63 
Jamsinc Site Pal SE ES ae pound 0.12 
Marmaladesr.i)5laetatsuttens pound 0.03 
Corns \0Up a ee see pound 0.05 
Raising! 2s 2 8 eee pound 0.05 
Gurrantes: ses sae ee pound 0.02 
IBPUNC Sine noo ee ee pound 0.02 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN FOOD PURCHASES OF INDIVIDUAL 
FAMILIES 


It is of considerable importance to know whether individual family 
purchases cluster closely around composite averages or whether they are 
widely scattered. This is revealing as to the buying habits of the families and 
also indicates the representativeness of computed averages. October-November, 
1938 individual records of 465 families with income per person ranging from 
$200-299 were examined to observe differences in the distribution of purchases 
occurring in five regional groups, i.e. French families in Quebec, and British 
families in the Maritimes, Quebec and Ontario, Prairie provinces, and Van- 
couver. This income range was typical of wage-earner families generally, 
and there is no reason to believe that the selection of autumn records would 
give an unrepresentative basis of comparing regional differences. 


Expenditure per Person for Principal Food Groups 


Total weekly food expenditures per person were evenly distributed around 
a central range from $1.51 to $2.00 per person. This range included 40 p.c. 
of family records, with 28-7 p.c. below it, and 31-3 p.c. above. Individual 
records varied from 75 cents to well over $3.00 per person, although the 
$200-299 income range allowed for possible upper and lower limits in total 
living expenditure per week of approximately $6 and $4 per person. Food 
costs per person, and data presented in the first section of this chapter 
pointed to much wider variation in food expenditure at higher income levels. 

None of the more important food groups showed the same even distri- 
bution about a central range as occurred for total food expenditure. As may 
be observed from Table 51, concentration ranges for individual groups were 
generally for very low amounts with comparatively small proportions of 
expenditures higher than the typical range, and sometimes none below it. 
This was true of sugar, vegetables, and fruits. The greatest degree of scatter 
in family expenditures occurred for dairy products, meats and fish. 
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All families reported some expenditure on dairy products with typical 
amounts concentrated between 30 cents and 50 cents per person for the week. 
This included outlay for eggs as well as milk, butter, cheese, ice cream, ete. 
Maritime costs per person averaged slightly ‘higher than those in other regions. 
Nearly 60 p.c. of all families in this group spent between 30 and 50 cents per 
person and over 97 p.c. spent not more than 70 cents per person on dairy 
products for the week. 

Meat costs per person in the Maritimes, Quebec, and Ontario most commonly 
fell between 31 and 40 cents, and between 21 and 30 cents for Prairie cities and 
Vancouver. Quantity purchases in the west, however, compared favourably 
with those in the east. More than 50 p.c. of all families in the $200-299 income 
per person group spent between 21 and 40 cents per person for meats. 

Outlay for cereal products (including cakes, pies, pastry, etc., as well as 
flour, bread, breakfast foods, rice and tapioca) was predominantly between 
21 and 40 cents per person. Nearly 58 p.c. of all families in the $200-299 
income per person group fell within this range. Proportions for cities of 
Ontario and those farther east were highly concentrated between 21 and 30 cents, 
while in western cities the main concentration of expenditures per person was 
fairly evenly distributed between 21 and 40 cents. 


expenditures of this type as compared with those for meats, dairy products, ete. 
Regional differences in the proportions of families at different expenditure levels 
were undoubtedly related to regional price differentials since purchase averages 
for the principal items in the group showed no corresponding variations. 

In contrast to their record for sugar products, Prairie city families spent 
less for vegetables than those in any other area, nearly 50 p.c. of them recording 
10 cents or less per person. In Vancouver, and also in the east, vegetable 
expenditures centred between 11 and 20 cents. Families of Prairie cities provided 
a greater proportion of their fal] vegetable supply from home gardens than did 


The most common expenditure range for fruits was also 10 cents or less per 
person. Proportions of families reporting no expenditure under this heading 
were slightlv higher in the Maritime and Quebee French family groups than for 
others examined. However, families in the Maritime cities reported the highest 
typical expenditure for those making purchases, i.e. 11 to 20 cents per person. 


Per Person Quantities of Foods Purchased by Individual Families 


Quantities of individual family purchases were also examined for certain 
basic foods. The distribution of families according to amounts purchased per 
ae pe was observed for such staples as beef, pork, milk, bread, butter, cheese, 
and eggs. 

Weekly purchases of fresh beef were most commonly reported between 
°76 Ibs. and 1-0 Ib. per person. However, this range embraced only 19 es 
of all families in the $200-299 income per person group. Approximately 10 pe 
of the families showed no purchases of beef during the week, and another 7 p.c. 
bought less than -25 Ibs. per person, One-fourth of all families were within 
the range from -26 to «75 Ibs. per person, while almost 40 p.c. reported purchases 
of over 1:0 lb. per person. Purchases of individual French families in Quebec 
were the most. widely scattered, with between 11 p.c. and 14 p.c. of the families 
reporting purchases in each of the quarter pound quantity ranges from -26 lbs. 
to 1:50 Ibs. per person. In addition, 20 p.c. of French families showed purchases 
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amounting to over 1-75 lbs. per person. Prairie families showed the greatest 
concentration, with almost 50 p.c. of purchases falling between -51 lbs. and 
1-25 lbs. per person. 

Purchases of fresh pork during the survey week were made by only 35 p.c. 
of families in the $200-299 group. This proportion averaged somewhat higher 
among families in Kastern cities, and included one-half of the families in the 
Maritimes and those of French origin in Quebec. About 42 p.c. of British 
families in Quebec and Ontario cities reported purchases, but only 18 p.c. and 
17 p.c. of those in the Prairie provinces, and Vancouver, respectively. The most 
common purchases were amounts of less than +25 lbs. per person, although 
among families in Eastern cities there was a fairly wide scatter. The most 
notable of these were the purchases of French families in Quebec, with 5 p.c. 
less than -25 lbs. per person, almost one-fourth between -26 and -75 lbs., and 
20 p.c. ranging above this amount. As already noted, half of the Quebec 
families made no purchases of pork. 


Quantity purchases of the staple commodities of milk and bread were 
scattered over a wide range. About 46 p.c. of milk purchases were distributed 
between 1-51 and 2-50 quarts per person. Approximately one-fifth of the 
families showed purchases of less than this amount, another fifth was. between 
2°51 and 3-0 quarts per person, and almost 15 p.c. purchased upwards of 
3 quarts per person per week. Purchases appeared heaviest among families in 
western cities, with two-thirds of Prairie families, and 60 p.c. of those in 
Vancouver purchasing over 2:0 quarts per person. This proportion dropped to 
between 40 and 50 p.c. for families in Eastern regions. Less than one-fifth 
of all families made purchases of cream, these being mostly by families in 
Eastern cities, and principally those in the Maritimes and French families in 
Quebec. The majority of purchases was for amounts of less than +25 pints 
per person per week. 

Bread purchases showed even less concentration than milk and substantial 
proportions of families made purchases ranging all the way from less than 
1-0 lb. per person, to upwards of 3-75 lbs. per person. French families in 
Quebec reported the largest purchases, with more than 20 p.c. buying upwards 
of 3-75 lbs. per person per week. Approximately one-fifth of families bought 
brown bread as compared with 97 p.c. buying white bread. The brown bread 
purchases were made principally by families in Western areas and the 
Maritimes, with the majority of purchases amounting to less than 1-0 lb. per 
person. 

Butter purchases were heavily concentrated between -26 lbs. and -75 Ibs. 
per person. More than 60 p.c. of purchases fell within this range, while almost 
one-fourth was for greater amounts, 8 p.c. was less than +25 lbs. per person, 
and 7 p.c. reported no purchases. Purchases were heaviest among French 
families in Quebec, and British families in the Prairie provinces. 

Less than one-half of survey families in the $200-299 income per person 
group reported purchases of cheese and almost all such purchases amounted to 
less than -25 Ibs. per person per week. Proportions of families in the Maritimes 
and those of French origin in Quebec reporting purchases were somewhat lower 
than in other sections. 

About 80 p.c of families reported egg purchases which tended to centre 
between 1 and 3 eggs per person. Purchases in Prairie cities and Vancouver 
were larger than in eastern Canada. Less than 8 p.c. of families purchased 
more than 6 eggs per person during the survey week. 
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Table 51.—Weekly Purchases per Person of Specified Foods 


($200-299 Family Income per Person—465 Records for October-November, 1938) 


Percentage Trpiedl Percentage of Families 
of Families Phyohane wer a LL 
Item Reporting ipeela Below In Typical Above 
No R: Typical Purvdhens Typical 
Purchases ange Purchase Ran Purchase 
Range ge Range 
$ 
Expenditures— 
PAU GHG O Gia Nopcoe teneeal pe rtacd linc f cerevadons 0-0 |1.51-2.00 28-7 40-0 silat 
ID Atiy eter CUS tet errata sAceane o 0-0 |0.31-0.50 13-8 58-3 27-9 
IMGatsreer ee th et heen «Ae ok tee 0:2 |0.21-0.40 15-9 51-6 32-3 
@ercalpProducts +. eee ok ae. 0-4 |0.21-0.40 22-6 57-9 19-1 
USAT RE LOCUGhS soma eet on. 13-8 —0.20 - 73°8 12-4 
Weselables as :m a see tinra me 5-0 -0.20 - 77-8 17-2 
TENA ICSE ©, So eer coats eee) ee 12-0 -0.20 - 68-0 20-0 
Quantities— 
IBRESH DOGh tit. ween ses iacia a ete 10-5 |0-76-1-00 lbs. 32-9 18-9 37-7 
ine shypOrkse conten. sok k 65-8 —0-25 lbs. - 11-0 23-2 
Hreshhmniilkc se Menge ae ce rey 1-3 /1-51-2-50 qts. 18-5 46-2 34-0 
(Crea einer ea AMR ae bye SS ook, 82-6 —0-25 pts. - 12-9 4-5 
WWinitesbreadeest sk ere i: fee 3:2 |1-26-2-50 lbs. 14-2 47-6 35-0 
BTrOWMyDLCAC ne ten teens 78-7 -1-00 lbs. - 12-9 8-4 
IBUthere he i hah eee) 7:3 |0-26-0:75 lbs. 7:7 61-3 23-7 
(Heese Bait pen er conc eediwi weak 51-8 0-25 lbs. - 42-4 5-8 
IGE Ae aes ele Ae Dea I Ste 19-4 1-3 eggs - 48-2 32-4 
Se Ee ee 


Table 52.—Percentages of Families Spending Specified Amounts per Person in One Week 
(October-November, 1938—$200-299 Income per Person Group—465 Families*) 


(Percentages) 
ast ee Se ee 


iy. Quebec and 
~— Maritimes reese, Ontario Prairies | Vancouver | All Cities 
(British) 
ee eee eS 


Total Families.............. 56 78 108 130 67 * 465 


Torat Cost or Foop Purcuasrs 


a) 


Cost per Person per Week 


° 
J 
= 
8 
3 
> 
<7 
a 
oO 
Za 
{ 

’ 


605010. 750 AR 1:8 iL 2 0.8 165 0.7 
DRO ae suk oe S 1-3 3-7 3] 3-0 2-8 
eae OS ak ea oe a 12-5 {1:6 4-6 11-6 10-4 9-3 
ee eng! ia, coat 19-7 15-4 10-2 17-7 17-9 15-9 
ne ate 25-0 12-8 22.3 19-2 25-4 19-8 
ye ea ee 10-7 21-8 25-9 19-2 22-4 20-2 
C095 2 ie 12-5 15:4 13-9 14-6 6-0 13-3 
poe ee 8-9 7.7 5-6 6-3 10-4 7:7 
Ree. i: eae ae 1-8 9-0 4-6 3.8 3-0 4-7 
PY (i are ern, 6 Bae. (9) isu 5-1 9-3 3-8 - 5-6 

Total... oe 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 


* Includes 26 additional families of foreign racial origin, 
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Table 52.—Percentages of Families Spending Specified Amounts per Person in One Week 


(October-November, 1938—$200-299 Income per Person Group—465 Families*) 


(Percentages) 
Quebec and 
— Maritimes | Quebec Ontario Prairies | Vancouver | All Cities 
(French) Sate 
(British) 
POnAD BAM TICS... .sis orecnele 56 78 | - 108 130 67 *465 
Darry PRopvucts 
Cost per Person per Week 
Not Purchases ® occ... sso os = =: Ds = 
AES 6 - 3.8 0.9 3.0 1-3 
Cee SOs Sh ees ok nt Mee 17-9 16-7 8-3 13-8 6-0 12-5 
Orsi—t teen cea terme wet eh 25-0 29-5 32-4 26-2 37-3 28-8 
Ue NSA Oe a Sa ae ea 37°5 26-9 26-9 25-4 32-8 29-5 
OE )560 eter oo See ae 8-9 15-4 23-2 20-8 11-9 17-8 
RIES eal US aceettes a cei es. aR 7-1 6-4 7-4 11-5 1-5 7:3 
(UY Gees 0s 8 ine ae eee ae 3:6 1:3 0-9 2-3 7-5 2-8 
OLA as... Soe ete 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Marats 
Cost per Person per Week 
NG STG Ses: perce oe oc o8 or - - 0-8 - 0-2 
TO Ui ES ani C1 ieee sana ala = - 3:7 6-2 6-0 3°4 
OO 20 eek Bs coe are ees 10-7 6-4 9-2 19-2 14-9 12-5 
De =OesU sees eee ne 19-6 20-5 21-3 26-2 34-3 24-3 
(Ye I Der ite ae rl Ste 44-6 23-1 25-0 25-4 26-8 27-3 
DEAT OO Meare e econ hive ot 17-9 21-8 16-7 13-8 6-0 15-1 
(Das FE Ot Oe oes ee ee 1-8 12-8 16-7 6-9 9-0 10-5 
AST Train en cern ates ais 5:4 15-4 7-4 1-5 3-0 6-7 
J Lee eee ed 100-9 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
CEREAL PRopUcTS 
Cost per Person per Week 
Wo Purchases:ss.. 23.0... 5 - - - - 3-0 0-4 
SOLO 10 eta cs ance aice 16-1 - 0-9 5-4 7-4 5-0 
ETO ee omtalerainees henge 23-2 15-4 13-0 21-5 13-4 17-6 
“G poSUh WE pas U8 eg cea) Synch’ 30-4 34-6 41-7 27-7 26-9 32°5 
HO OY We aso oe Be ieee 12-5 25-6 28-7 27-7 26-9 25-4 
‘DES UA a eee Aes 8-9 18-0 12-0 13-8 19-4 14-4 
(US Stes. a eee ee ee 8-9 6-4 oe1 3-9 3-0 4-7 
LT EA Poe ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Suear PrRopvucts 
Cost per Person per Week 
Wo Purchases:... 460.04 dis 5-4 10-3 12-0 16-1 20-9 13-8 
$0.01-0.10 55-4 43-6 38-9 28-5 52-2 40-9 
WD PUD Jord Marcuse ko wn. ctae 32-1 41-0 40-7 26-9 26-9 a-0 
Ri ie aAO to Bas cet eT 71 3°8 5-6 20-8 - 9-2 
ESO ee ear - - 1-9 5-4 = 2-1 
ee OND oh ccc ig'e arsleteieke 0% = 1:3 0-9 2°3 - 1-1 
Te ie ae 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


* Includes 26 families of foreign racial origin. 
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Table 52.—Percentages of Families Spending Specified Amounts per Person in One Week 
(October-November, 1938—$200-299 Income per Person Group—465 Families* ) 


(Percentages) 
a Quebec and 
— Maritimes nue a Ontario Prairies Vancouver | Al! Cities 
(French) | (British) . 
Mocaliwarmliesa.yacaneseseee 56 78 108 130 67 465* 
VEGETABLES 
Cost per Person per Week 
INO UTCMSIBGR racers cise. - 1:3 1:8 12:3 1:5 5-0 
$0.01-0.10.. 37-5 34:6 22-2 48-5 32-8 35-9 
0.11-0.20. 46-4 46-2 49-1 30°8 46-3 41-9 
OR OFS Mee ect ore se 10-7 14-1 16-7 8-4 14-9 12-7 
Dic, Ga aren. 5-4 3-8 10-2 : 4-5 ms 
MotalWac cn 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
FRUITS 
Cost per Person per Week 
INopeurchasesn.- seca at 14:3 20-5 s 6-5 13-1 10-4 12-0 
SOLO T= Oi Oss, sero slaw he acters 28-5 43-6 39-8 30-8 53-7 38-1 
Ql 220A Re bie 2c te mcwia 37°5 19-2 28-7 34-6 25-4 29-9 
O21 -OV 80 Sere aes 14-3 11:5 22-2 15-4 9-0 15-3 
OES TSO CAO rye cet ysiat circa 3°6 2°6 1-9 4-6 - 2°6 
O41-0'50) 2 eeen 1:8 2°6 0:9 1:5 1-5 2-1 
Total. 4 see 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 109-0 100-0 


Table 53.—Percentages of Families Reporting Specified Quantities of Food Purchases 
per Person 


Quebec and 
— Maritimes Gre) Ontario Prairies | Vancouver | All Cities 
Tone (British) 
Total Families............. 56 78 108 130 67 | 465* 
FRresu Brer 
Pounds per Person per Week 
No Purchases.............. 7-1 10-3 8-3 11-5 13-4 10-5 
0-01-0-25 5 ARIE ERROR Ory ed 8-9 3:8 6-5 8-5 7-5 6-9 
Oe 2O=0 200 Aaginters ciel sieves teens 12-5 11-5 19-4 9-2 10-5 12-7 
0 51-075 OE areas ee ate 19-7 14-1 13-0 12-3 11-9 13-3 
0 76-1-00 BEA ryan ee os tere. 16-1 11-5 20-4 23-8 17-9 18-9 
(01 Ce ee eee ee ee 8-9 11-5 11-1 13-1 14-9 11-4 
ZO —leO0 = rtreees stirs bens 17-9 14-1 13-0 8-5 13-4 12-7 
1 51-1-75 reorarstote ower’ cote Gia ees 1-8 2-6 4-6 3-1 4-5 3-7 
6-2 NO ehreactrans a nicicekie - 10:3 2-8 5-4 3-0 4-7 
25( 0) lt ea AR ne aan ed ie 7-1 10-3 0-9 4-6 3-0 5-2 
otal aa. 100-0 100-0 100-90 100-6 100-0 100-0 
Frreso Pork 
Pounds per Person per Week 
No Purchases SA ERG 50-0 50-0 58-3 81-5 83-5 65-8 
0-01-0- 25 Rerevasatslersternetavevs bevcvaie 19-7 5-1 14-8 10-0 4-5 11-0 
OE20=0- 50 weeyaes ree evenre 10-7 14-1 11-1 5-4 - 8-6 
SHS EGY (GIR aos een ne, 3°6 10-3 2-8 0-8 3-0 3:7 
OS76-1E 007 weet cot oe ee 5-3 3:8 6-5 2-3 4-5 4-3 
1-01-1-25 5:3 9-0 4-6 = 4-5 4-1 
2G SEDO eo tect hea, Sec hte - 5-1 1-9 - - 1:3 
Coe ahs: Aaeoleee he oeed 3-6 - - = - 0-6 
TOO. reetwatustoerien aero, 1-8 2-6 - - = : 
Pa ES aA a a eRe = = = sta = is 
Votale ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


* Includes 26 additional families of foreign racial origin. 
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Table 53.—Percentages of Families Reporting Specified Quantities of Food Purchases 
per Person—Continued 


($200-299 Income per Person Group—October-November, 1938) 


0-01-1-00 


Pounds per Person per Week 


No Purchases 
0-01-1-00.... 
-01-1-2! 


WWWWNHNNDNYRR Ree 
on 
ca 
bo 
~I 
on 


aide Bias © © 0.0 aes 


Maritimes 


mt bo Re 
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L—) DAwWreORWOTOIOIW 


S| SHOWN UKARGS 


—_ 
= 


i) 


— 
em A100 WP WOOO 
CORP DODWODOSD 


ee | 
lorie eRe) 


! 


— 
= o CO et CO 
€ . 


Pounds per Person per Week 


No Purchases 
0-01-1-00.... 


80-4 
19-6 


(Percentages) 
es 
bec and 
Quebec Que : ae : 
Ontario Prairies Vancouver | All Citi 
(French) | (British) a 
78 108 130 67 465" 
Freso Mix 
= - 2-3 1-5 1-3 
6-4 - 2-3 4-5 3-0 
20-5 2-8 5-4 3-0 6-9 
11-6 12-0 5-4 7-5 8-6 
14-1 17-6 10-7 11-9 12-9 
5-1 13-9 6-2 11-9 11-0 
5-1 11-1 15-4 6-0 10-5 
12-8 9-3 13-1 17-9 11-8 
2-6 8-3 6-2 3-0 5-4 
9-0 12-0 19-2 17-9 13-8 
12-8 13-0 13-8 14-9 14-8 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
CREAM 
70-5 87-0 86-2 95-5 82-6 
23-1 10-2 6-9 4-5 12-9 
3-8 2°8 6-9 - 4-1 
2-6 - - - 0-4 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Wuite BREAD 
= - 2-3 10-4 3-2 
1:3 3-7 10-0 19-3 10-8 
1:3 5-5 3+] 1-5 3-4 
15-4 14-8 8-5 7-5 12-1 
3-8 8-3 8-5 6-0 6-2 
7-7 11-1 14-6 14-9 11-8 
3°8 10-2 8-5 7-5 8-2 
14-1 9-3 10-8 7-5 9-3 
Wed 6-5 3°8 10:4 5-8 
9-0 12-0 9-2 1-5 8-2 
flee 1-9 6-9 1:5 3-0 
9-0 3-7 4-6 3-0 4-9 
3-8 6-5 4-6 3-0 4-3 
21-8 6-5 4-6 6-0 8-8 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Brown Breap 
96-2 85-2 73-9 73-1 78-7 
3°8 10-2 16-9 12-0 12-9 
a 4:6 9. 14-9 8-4 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


100-0 


\ 


* Includes 26 additional families of foreign racial origin. 
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Table 53.—Percentages of Families Reporting Specified Quantities of Food Purchases 
per Person—Concluded 
($200-299 Income per Person Group—October-November, 1938) 


e (Percentages) 


b Quebec and 
ue h) Ontario Prairies | Vancouver | All Cities 
HOG (British) 


— Maritimes a 


AMO LIBAN hilt honaaoab eater 56 78 108 130 67 465* 
BUTTER 
Pounds per Person per Week 
INosPurchasesieads.+ca.s os 5-4 10-3 2-8 9-2 9-0 7-3 
(SO Wa) eet aan A Oe aie 16-1 1:3 5-6 6-9 7-4 7-7 
0-26-0-50 21-4 32-1 40-7 27-7 26-9 31-8 
(AIS aye Ress OHS ere ene, 32-1 24-3 32-4 26-9 38-8 29-5 
O27 G1 OO sais to ate Dake 21-4 26-9 16-7 20-0 11-9 18-3 
Pelle Oe cere aystetece cue ars setts 1-8 3-8 0-9 6-2 4-5 3:7 
1 ROP SE (51 | Re Se pean aC a 1:8 1-3 - 2-3 1-5 1-3 
1 Sather eg - - 0-9 0-8 - 0-4 
Motalescouseence ces 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
CHEESE 
Pounds per Person per Week 
No Purchases Se 60-7 | 65-4 45-4 50-8 47-8 51-8 
O01 0-25 ae sees Soc oats 33°9 25-6 52-8 40-8 49-2 42-4 
Oe 26-0750 vee niin: eran 5-4 its 1-8 8-4 3-0 5-6 
OT a een. cle centile a oes diwyere sees - 1:3 - - - 0-2 
Wotalorncmsccans 100-0 108-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Eaoes 
Eggs per Person per Week 
INOwMuUrchalses esters eaee ee 12-5 23-1 16-7 26-9 13-4 19-4 
SNS ye ater PRN bach padon avi 62-5 55-1 56-5 33-8 43-3 48-2 
AM (Seo te SR aid hc aic eae 16-1 19-2 23-1 28-5 31-3 24-9 
(feo Lee el oeos once e ee 7-1 1:3 2-8 8-5 9-0 5-8 
LOS Lo ese yee ts ax ten ee 1:8 1:3 0-9 2-3 3-0 1-7 
Totals An cee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


* Includes 26 additional families of foreign racial origin. 


CHAPTER V 


SHELTER 


Survey families spent an average of 19-2 p.c. of their total outlay on shelter. 
Expenditures amounted to $283 per family of British origin and $245 for French 
families in Montreal and Quebec. Considerable regional variations were observed 
in the amount of expenditure devoted to shelter. Survey families in Ottawa 
showed the heaviest expense, averaging close to $360 per family, or 23-3 p.c. of 
the average budget. This excess over other cities was due chiefly to higher 
average rentals paid by tenant householders. Families in Halifax also showed a 
relatively high shelter cost of $326 per family, due in part to large payments by 
families purchasing homes. Shelter costs for Halifax families averaged 22-2 p.c. 
of all expenditures. Toronto families reported fairly high rentals among tenants, 
and showed an average cost of $316 per family, or 20-5 p.c. of the family budget. 
Among survey families in other Eastern cities, such as Charlottetown, Saint 
John, Quebec and Montreal, shelter costs centred around $240. They ranged 
from $234 per family in Charlottetown to $249 in Montreal for families of French 
origin, with corresponding proportions of expenditure on housing of 16-9 p.c. and 
17-9 p.c respectively. Western averages were moderately higher, approximating 
$275. Averages for British families varied within narrow limits from $270 for 
families in Saskatoon and Edmonton, to $279 for those in Vancouver. Families 
of foreign origin in Winnipeg spent an average of $246, as compared with $276 
spent by families of British origin in the same city. Proportionate housing 
expenditures for British families in Western cities ranged from 18-9 p.c. of living 
costs in Saskatoon, to 19-6 p.c. for British families in Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


Table 54.—City Comparisons of Wage-Earner Family Expenditure for Shelter 


Percentage 
City Expenditure|Expenditure| of Total 
per Family | per Person Living 

Expenditure 

a $ $ 
SEAT tort ROTO WE. as Pie 0 ted Beets yo bnew ATMO Mea shel Bee oes 234 50 16-9 
AES ee re ee oc a ae en tate aaleilgi sates inane vi siae Cease 326 71 22-2 
Sara Piieni 6 Meer Peel. 248 eter nc te eee te bens oe ie ae dee 239 53 18-7 
CONEDEG cna cope Riel IC oe raw «Sere i ia Se OE Baas 235 48 19-4 
MGTrOR —HeHG ites: Abr yae eels ar ogee a aS Vere cawrolareteuth sue es cpereas> 249 45 17 9 
Berets s 52 hae toed ec ede ce ee ct ae ceed Seem 245 51 17-6 
Cythert. ett ot ee SRE Ae Oa . ontsh. onde ree 275 54 19-8 
RE em he err an aie oi aiagaisgens Marana teraeteratalno a chee aes teen cs eset welt. Soe 357 79 23-3 
SRE Sa fo pe ee RS SPER SERS, - Cro ee Eee WAR SIIEROPICH REC, © CREO 316 73 20-5 
RRL TUM ne roars ether ears Eos a eee rare eee) He BTS 257 64 19-2 
Wasnings— British: scsc5:a2tes aes ee aera aes Ue RTs 276 64 19 -6 
“TAA STs poe IE orient eseictle, be Go tinee Behe ee 246 55 17-9 
Bapicasro ts es! eS, aR SA Te ee On ab & bowie ces 270 63 18-9 
PEAR ORTON ike: A io hs oe ie I RG SRLS Sarna 270 63 19-0 
SAY STINE MRR ty PS on Sates, 5 chic, che shin Sow inl Si gnae ie eR eat hee eacien Ae eos 279 63 19-6 


Shelter Costs in Relation to Income 


(a) Income per Person 
A marked advance in shelter costs occurred at successively higher income 
levels. British families with annual incomes of $100 to $199 per person 
spent an annual average of $183 on shelter. Those earning upwards from $600 
per person spent the appreciably larger sum of $438. Proportions of expenditure 
devoted to housing, however, showed little variation within this income range. 
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The proportion of home purchasers increased sharply as income per person 
mounted, and correspondingly larger average home payments per family held 
shelter expenditure percentages between 21-6 and 18-9 throughout this income 
per person range. Shelter costs for French families varied between 18-8 p.c. and 
17-6 p.c. of total living expenditures between $100-199 and $400-499 income 
per person groups. There were comparatively few families in the French sample 
purchasing homes. 


Table 55.—Shelter Costs at Progressive Income Per Person Levels 


100- 3200- | $300- $400- $500- 
Income per Person pe apt | 399 499 599 $600+ | Average 
(1,135 British Families) 
Shelter Costs per Family............. $ 183 235 283 323 387 438 283 
Shelter Costs per Person.............. $ 32 48 67 85 107 129 64 
Percentage of Total Living Expenditure, . 19-5 18-9 19-6 20-2 21-6 19-6 19-8 


(211 French Families) 


Shelter Costs per Family............. $ 206 250 259 271 (2) (4) 245 
Shelter Costs per Person.............. $ 32 45 59 75 (2) (2) 46 
Percentage of Total Living Expenditure. . 18-8 18-3 17-6 18-7 - - 


(1) Insufficient records. 


(6) Income per Family 


Housing costs as a proportion of total living expenditures fell gradually as 
income per family mounted. British families with annual incomes from $400 to 
$799 spent 22-6 p.c. of their living costs on shelter, while those having $2,000 or 
more spent 19-5 p.c. These percentages represented almost the same rise in 
actual cash outlay as noted at progressive levels of income per person. Family 
expenditure on shelter increased from $165 to $425 in the above family income 
groups, and from $183 to $438 between the $100-199 and $600+- income per 
person groups. By reducing all costs to a per person basis, however, shelter 
expenditures increased from $37 to $92 per person from the lowest to the highest 
income per family group, while from the $100-199 to the $600+ income per 
person level, shelter costs advanced from $32 to almost $130 per person. 

French families in Montreal and Quebec showed a decline in proportionate 
shelter costs similar to that of British families, and shelter cost proportions 


dropped from 22-6 p.c. at the lower income per family level to 17-3 p.c. at the 
$2,000+ income level. 


Table 56.—Shelter Costs at Progressive Income per Family Levels 


$400- $300- | $1,200- | $1,600- 
799 1,199 1,599 1999 | $2,000+ 


a ee A eg 
(1,185 British Families) 
a eee eee 


Income per Family 


Shelter Costs per PMY oes. tok ee ee SS 165 213 279 330 425 
Shelter Costs per Person..................... $ 37 50 65 73 92 
Percentage of Total Living Expenditure............ 22-6 20-4 20-0 18-9 19-5 
(awe wn COTS a St ee 
_ (2411 French Families) 
Shelter Costs per PRUMEY, cinta ee ee 167 211 248 287 377 
Shelter Costs per Person..........000200 1001777 $ 40 43 49 43 55 
Percentage of Total Living Expenditure............ 22-6 20-0 18-4 16-3 17-3 
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Shelter Costs in Relation to Size of Family 


Sted: was observed in the chapter on family food expenditure, that an increase 
in the size of wage-earner families resulted in a rise in proportionate expenditures 
on foods. However, the reverse was the case with family shelter costs. British 
families with one child spent an average of $298 for shelter, while those with 
five children spent $239. Proportions of food expenditure rose from 27-2 p.c. to 
38-2 p.c. between the above child groups, but housing costs dropped from 21-2 p.c. 
to 17-1 p.c. Shelter costs for French families showed a slight increase from 
$228 to $267 between the one and five child groups, with these amounts forming 
21-3 p.c. and 16-4 p.c. of corresponding living expenditure averages. 


Table 57.—Shelter Costs According to Size of Family 
(1,135 British Families) 


Number of Children it 2 3 4 5 
Bheltor! Costs.persbamaly yc.) Al eo) ees 298 300 260 267 239 
Shelter: Costs:per Person:...... .eceeeeateeee! $ 96 73 51 44 32 
Percentage of Total Living Expenditure............ 21-2 20-5 18-0 18-1 17-1 


(211 French Families) 


| 
Shelter Costs per Family. .o7). 6 40sseseee. - $ 228 240 234 263 267 
Dueiter Goste per Person... 0. 4b. 2 «stistsa oaneks $ 74 57 46 43 33 
Percentage of Total Living Expenditure............ | 21-3 19-0 17-8 18-9 16-4 


Shelter Costs in Relation to Tenure 


Families living in rented dwellings spent 20-0 p.c. of total living expenditure 
for shelter. Those residing in their own homes paid out a slightly lower propor- 
tion of 19-3 p.c. However, it should be noted that the average income for 
owner families was more than 11 p.c. greater than that for tenant families, and 
these percentages represented cash outlays of $297 for owners as compared with 
$279 for tenant families. 

Shelter costs for British owner and tenant families in the various cities 
revealed some noteworthy differences. Although the average housing expendi- 
tures of owner families for all cities was higher than that for tenants, neverthe- 
less, for families in four of the twelve cities the average tenant housing cost 
showed an excess over that for owners. This occurred for families in Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Ottawa and London. In Halifax, Saint John, Saskatoon, Edmonton 
and Vancouver, owner shelter costs were appreciably greater than those of 
tenant families, while in Charlottetown the average amounts spent by these 
two types of families were almost identical. 

The differences between shelter costs of owners and tenants were generally 
more pronounced for the cities in which owner families showed a relatively high 
expenditure of principal and interest on homes being purchased. Housing costs 
for owner families in Saskatoon, Edmonton and Vancouver averaged about $50 
higher than the corresponding amounts for tenants. In Halifax they averaged 
$147 higher, and in Saint John, where tenant costs were low, the excess of owner 
expenditures amounted to $130. In cities where the tenant housing cost was 
larger than that of owners, differences ranged from $74 for London families to 
$4 for those in Charlottetown. Shelter costs for Ottawa tenants averaged $27 
higher than for owners, while in Toronto the corresponding difference was $25, 
and in Winnipeg $22. 
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Table 58.—City Comparisons of Shelter Costs in Relation to Tenure 


a 


Owner Percentage 

Families as AS ive of Owners 

City Percentage Cost pan Cost per Reporting 

; of Total Fan Farsi Payments 

Families y y on Homes 

$ $ 

} Weiter alefevacS erste Va ares eRe RD ALIS bs 18-5 230 234 60-0 
he plore tga ppeite i hArdets tc, Se eee. eee OREN Ps ERY. 27-4 438 291 81-8 
PGA OR bey rasta coheed aes Eee ee ni oe ode 359 229 66-7 
GUC DEON gcipa tome hehe cae eee ea LS - - 225 = 
ei erpcale  Brengines: crete... 1s: 05, Reeee Mee - - 233 = 
eG anes Stele agai Mees eee aa: Geta Lobe - = aa = 
BCC O Oris satneo ici ee ~ - t = 
ane Hy slsiohe fois oN oka) eNoNene (er divi(lfelskcheraisteyeteret tert pean ce 17-9 335 362 58-8 
HE OO an Bact ss scl alel ha oe 29-5 298 323 82.1 
EN Mees ay co eee oa wreak 30-8 206 280 55-0 
Pe perils. ox. aunts pee 47-8 265 287 64-8 
WSN TS a nt a AR arg 57-8 230 269 61-5 
SSI is a a SR Oe, SN er 34-6 802 254 62-2 
1 ENN 2 a a i ee ll a ely PIR ogo MTs 43-6 303 247 46-3 
MORAGA BN: teriktor cance giehe hora eee 46-4 309 255 64-1 


Housing Expenditure ‘of Owner Families 


The following brief examination is presented to give a general idea of the 
importance of the different constituents entering into the shelter costs of home- 
owners. In any given year these may vary considerably as indicated by the 
number of families reporting outlays for different shelter purposes during the 
Survey period. Less than two-thirds of owner families reported repair bills, 
and about 3 p.c. showed no tax bills. These were mostly families who purchased 
homes during the survey year, and had not yet received tax notices. A sum- 
mary of owner shelter expenditures is shown in Table 59. 


Table 59.—Distribution of Shelter Costs for 364 British Owner Families 


Percentage Percentage 
Averages Averages 
Percentage | Based on Based on oe op cou 
Reporting Families | 364 Owner Shelta: F bid 
Reporting Families pauce oe 
Cost Expenditure 
rr ees, alee WA "SS 
$ 
Payments Cn Hone iM: ual fad 62-6 254 159+ 53-5 10-3 
POshOE Rabin Lacmct asnesc. 58-3 56 32 10-8 2-1 
Additions to PTOUSRUV= ga... Sear 17-9 83 15 5-1 1-0 
paoperey Mascsco UMA, fot Serif 96-4 76 74 24-9 4-8 
Water Takes. cancmseate, dad 89-6 12 1 3-7 0-7 
Fire Insurance, ete... 0011121271000 48+] 13 6 2-0 0-4 
Total Shelter Cost.......... 100-0 297* 297 190-0 19-3 


SAT] families reported a total owner shelter cost; hence, the average ex : 
on total families, was identical to that based on the number of famili i 
computed on the latter basis, of course, did not add up to $297, 


t Includes an element of investment in ad dition to shelter cost. 


Payments on Homes.—The largest single item contributing to the annual 
shelter costs of owner families was the amount required to meet payments 
of interest and principal. Almost 63 p-c. of British owner families reported 
payments of this kind during the survey year, the remaining 37 p.c. being 
in full possession of their homes, Approximately 10 p.c. of the families 
showing payments had purchased homes during the year, and accordingly 
teported a high initial cost, Most of these were located in Edmonton and 
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Vancouver. The typical amount of payments on the home reported by pur- 
chasing families approximated $250, while the average for all owner families was 
considerably lower at $159. This latter amount constituted 10-3 p.c. of total 
living expenditures for the average home-owner family, 

An appreciable variation was noted in the amounts paid on the home by 
families at different income levels. The average payment per owner family 
with annual income of $100 to $199 per person amounted to $43. For families 
whose incomes ranged from $600 upwards per person, the average outlay was 
substantially higher at $334. At the lower income per person level, payments 
on homes accounted for only 4 p.c. of living expenditures among owner 
families, while in the $600+ group they rose to more than 14 p.c. of the 
total budget. Likewise, payments on homes accounted for a proportionately 
larger share of the total owner shelter cost as incomes progressed. Among 
owner families with annual incomes of $100 to $199 per person, payments 
averaged 29-5 p.c. of total shelter cost, and for families whose incomes amounted 
to $600-++ per person, the proportion was considerably higher at 65-5 p.c. 


Table 60.—Principal and Interest Payments by British Owner Families at Progressive 
Income per Person Levels 


$100- $200- $300- $400- $500- 
Income per Person 199 299 399 499 599 $600+ | Average 
Amount per Pamilyis..< as ys... P00es ess $ 43 94 143 189 238 334 159 
Percentage of Total Owner Family Living 
SUSPONCECUILE see eee Bape ok OM. oo! 4-4 7:3 9-6 11-3 13-2 14-2 10:3 
Percentage of Total Owner Shelter Cost. 29-5 44-9 51-0 55-6 59-1 65-5 53-5 


Property Taxes——An average outlay of $74 per family for property taxes 
constituted the second largest item of owner shelter costs, representing one- 
fourth of the shelter total, and 4°8 p.c. of the average home-owner family 
budget. City percentages ranged from 6-6 and 6-2 for owner families in London 
and Halifax, respectively, to 3-4 in Charlottetown. Cities in Western Canada 
approximated more closely the Dominion average of 4:8 p.c. Property taxes in 
Winnipeg averaged 4-9 p.c., and in Edmonton and Vancouver, this proportion 
dropped to 4:4 and 4:1 p.c., respectively. Owner families in Toronto spent an 
average of 4°8 p.c. of their total expenditures on this item. 

In line with the sharp increase in payments on homes made by owner 
families at high income levels, a moderate advance was noted also in the average 
expenses for property ‘taxes. Owner families in the $100-199 income per 
person group spent an average of $45 annually for property taxes, while those 
with incomes of $600-+ per person spent $119. However, unlike payments on 
homes, the increased outlay was not sufficient to form a larger proportion of 
total expenditures as incomes progressed. Instead, the proportionate amounts 
of total living expenditure on property taxes remained relatively stationary, and 
in relation to total shelter cost declined from 30-5 p.c. to 23-4 p.c. between the 
$100-199 and $600-+- income per person groups. 
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Table 61.—City* Comparisons of Home-Owner Family Expenditures for Property Taxes 


Expenditure] Percentage | Percentage 


Cit per Home-| of Total of Total 

et Owner Shelter Living 
Family Costs Expenditure 

$ 

y STV ae tent i aid bat ll Jer Udo hl MENT EME, WA OUEST 50-1 21-8 3°4 
Si Ln Gs > Fe aa aes eee 116.7 36-6 6. 
Sil oaths eee Jaen POD HIND Oe OoMnoOR In one EaOo oe oeD ate 59-9 16-7 3-9 
Oy inhi) Dt eee 8 ee Cine. a thet ie Sek caspahemate ity antes Ari cereal 109-4 32-7 6-0 
Wai Pelt Rata ae Ronan OnE tatrs cro PEnOC tT mad. OO com Come 79-6 26-7 4-8 
dros (SEN eae ee ee oy NY renee Run aclod acoot Cab Racomece 81-0 39-3 6-6 
Vining ete eo} olintel di uernnnn ae iuonkoven > sentcopomdonangn4 "onde 606 71-0 26-8 4-9 
Oi er stare cco eRe Ss sei As AEE Oo OL eee 58-2 25-3 4-3 
Sh) ry Seis) an en nN SMT ES Aes ISG ean no reece peace 75-0 24-8 4-8 
5 WG hee Cey 7c Ott ee teed RAM Ogee ORs se hs Eee sn a Bue Baio tas 65-9 21-8 4-4 
WANGOUMEGTI A. cee Nan Recah OAT Dorrie ee GE eect rarer 59-7 19-3 4-1 


* Too few home-owners in the Quebec and Montreal samples to provide significant averages. 


Cost of Repairs and Additions to Property—About 60 p.c. of owner 
families reported some expenses for repairs to dwellings. The average outlay 
per family amounted to $32, or 11 p.c., of the total owner housing cost. 
Additions to property were shown by less-than 20 p.c. of these households, 
and the average expenditure per family of $15 was considerably lower than 
that for repairs. The: proportion of total living costs spent on repairs to 
dwellings likewise was greater, averaging 2-1 p.c., as compared with 1-0 p.c. 
for property additions. Average amounts spent on additions, however, were 
higher than those spent for repairs. An average of $83 was spent by owner 
families reporting additions to their property, while $56 constituted the average 
amount spent by families making repairs. 


Water Taxes, Fire Insurance, etc-——Fractional percentages of owner-family 
living expenditure were devoted to the items of water taxes and fire insurance. 
The average expense per family for water taxes amounted to $11, accounting 
for 0-7 p.c. of total owner living costs, and 4 p.c. of the costs for shelter. 
Approximately 50 p.c. of the owner families reported payment of fire insurance 
premiums on their homes, representing 0-4 p.c. of the total living expenditure, 
or 2 p.c. of owner shelter costs. Presumably many other owner families carried 
fire insurance policies for which premiums did not come due during the survey 
year, 

Housing Expenditures of Tenant Families 


With the exception of a very small proportion spent for repairs and water 
taxes, practically all of the housing expenses of wage-earner tenant families 
consisted of rental payments. The average yearly shelter outlay of tenant 
families of British racial origin amounted to $279 and $231 for families of 
French origin in Montreal and Quebec. Shelter costs ranged from $362 for 
tenant families in Ottawa, to $225 and $229 for French families in Quebec 
and British families in Saint John, respectively. 


Rent-Income Ratios 


_ Tenant families with incomes of $100 to $299 per person spent 20-5 p.c. of 
their total expenditure on shelter, while those whose annual incomes ranged 
from $600 per person upward spent only 18-2 p.c. for this purpose. By examining 
this relationship of rent to income at different rental levels, a converse relation- 
ship can be demonstrated, i.e., while the proportion of income devoted to rent 
tends to fall as income rises, ratios of rent to income tend to rise at successively 
higher rental levels. The average housing costs for tenant families spending 
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less than $150 annually as rent, formed only 12-8 p.c. of total living expenditures. 
For those paying upwards from $600 yearly on rentals, the average outlay per 
family accounted for the substantially higher proportion of 26-4 p.c. The 
following tables show the ratios of rent to income when these data are classified 
first according to income groups, and then according to rent groups. 


CHART 7* 
DISTRIBUTION OF TENANT FAMILIES ACCORDING TO ANNUAL RENT 
EXPENDITURES AT PROGRESSIVE INCOME PER FAMILY LEVELS 
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*See Tables 62 and 143. 
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Table 62.—(A) Ratios of Rent to Income at Successive Levels of Income per Person 
(771 British Tenant Families) 


Family Income per Person $100-199 | $200-299 | $300-399 | $400-499 | $500-599 | $600 + 


(B) Ratios of Rent to Income at Successive Levels of Rent 


Annual Rent $-149 $150- $200- $250- $300- $350- $400- $450- $500- $550 + 
per Family < 199 249 299 349 399 449 499 549 


Rent-—Income 
IEVUUIOS 8 ccleyeiads ore 12-8 16-4 18-5 19-2 20-7 22-4 23-3 26-4 26-3 26-4 


Rentals of Families at Low Earnings Levels 


Interesting results were revealed by an examination of a special tabulation 
of rents in the lower family earnings groups. This comparison afforded some 
idea of the basic levels of rent among self-supporting tenant families in different 
urban areas. Rent averages at family earnings level of from $800* to $1,199 
per annum appeared to bear no consistent relationship to regions or size of city. 
Rents varied from $169 a year for Saint John tenants in this income group to 
$299 for these in Ottawa. It will be noted that high rents coincided with 
relatively high proportions of total expenditure for shelter. These proportions 
ranged from 14-7 for Charlottetown to 28-9 for Ottawa. The following table 
gives the rent averages for the different cities arranged in order of magnitude. 


Table 63.—City Rent Averages for Tenant Families with Earnings of $800 to $1,199 


per Annum 


Percentage 

City Te of Total 

ig Living 
ou Expenditure 

$ 

DAU JOUn. gc ican) ae a Oo et ee Ok oe eee 169 17-6 
Canlotie tone x Wepre: < SRees oc MON x ware db fearncrcr aera ntlett anc oc, Ces. ee 177 14-7 
Moning) lrenchteee << gmert.:. see a Ms os eee cose sceocncu ee 194 17-8 
Beaton... Meee a Rey. IN Pociracd! n-ne ie ee 197 19-0 
REN ne, tsa een | Seapets ee mece ree aticice tee oie ern’, ae eee al 200 17-5 
MMontranl- Drake.) ee tcc ncr eu hats nce! Mek ce 201 19-4 
RMS heO ts ian ano te crane ami atnn sacar cil, oe 209 20-3 
RANTES Mme hile ae cen ee dea. 5 dee «1, «2, Boke ee 213 19-2 
IY REY Or rte RR ee iin he Oo ciao os. oo ook 226 20-5 
OY SUS — Sean Seedy nc, Geignien ss ices sn ccs kn ee 226 21-3 
OR eal MGT MNES ME ce cca cas 8 rp Glain SG eia'osss oa «va ad ca dcce Jee 242 20-1 
DOU OU Ree «ane Re es RAN Rett oe gt 242 21-4 
TORQ: aeme «aan. eee Me Pe i SO 246 21-4 
a Oe ee ee nr ras a) 299 28-9 


*A comparatively small proportion of normally constituted wage-earner families was found 


with annual earnings of less than $800, although 1931 Census returns showed a considerable 
proportion of wage-earners receiving less than this amount, 


CHAPTER VI 
FUEL AND LIGHT 


Under this heading were included expenditures for coal, wood, gas, fuel 
oil, etc., as well as the important item of electricity. The distribution of costs 
suggested that wage-earner families employed a variety of fuels depending 
mainly upon geographical location. 

The annual average cost of heating and lighting urban wage-earner family 
dwellings amounted to nearly $100 for families of British racial origin, and this 
outlay formed 7 p.c. of all living expenditures. The most common expense 
reported for fuel and light fell between $100 and $150, with over 42 p.c. of the 
families showing purchases within this expenditure range. However. almost 
45 p.c. spent amounts of less than $100, and only 13 p.c. were above $150. 


Fuel and Light Purchases in Relation to Income 


Expenditure for fuel and light showed a slight advance at progressive 
income per person levels. Families with incomes from $100 to $199 per person 
spent an average of $80 for this purpose, while those with incomes of $600 and 
over averaged $118. These outlays formed diminishing proportions of total 
\iving expenditure as incomes moved higher. Fuel and light percentages 
of living expenditure dropped steadily from 8-6 to 5:3 between the above 
income groups. About three-fourths of the families with incomes of $100 to 
$199 per person reported expenditures of less than $100 for this budget group. 
Among those with incomes of $600 or more, only 25 p.c. showed fuel and light 
costs within this range, while nearly half spent between $100 and $149, and 
the remaining quarter spent over $150. 

It may be noted that the number of rooms per household increased gradually 
as income per person advanced. 


Table 64.—Distribution of Fuel and Light Costs at Progressive Income per Person Levels 


(1,135 British Families) 


Amount $100-199 | $200-299 | $300-399 | $400-499 | $500-599 | $600 + | Average 
PERCENTAGES 
TAD. ote onl ahora Soeatepaoemes 9-6 8-5 10-6 10-0 9-4 11-5 9-8 
BO O90. oe ncisia eisant ae oe 63-2 40-9 30-8 27-3 24-5 14-7 34-8 
LOOETAGOM Seiten cv outs ©, bctetets 26-3 42-2 47-4 42-3 42-5 49-2 42-4 
GOO eles ooh AG areca ts ale agate - 7:8 8-6 17-2 22-6 16-4 10-9 
GAA Wel oe eS eC ae 0-9 0-6 2-6 3-2 1-0 8-2 2-1 
DESL RNs eS wae Si/s 15,5 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Expenditure per Family..... $ 80 95 102 109 113 118 100 
Percentage of Family Expen- 
et R wien. x. er ele ah) 8-6 7-6 7-1 6-8 6-3 5 3 7-0 
Rooms per Household....... 4-9 5-1 5-2 5-2 5-4 +5 5-2 


Distribution of Fuel and Light Expenditures 


Coal provided the principal source of heat for the dwellings of British 
wage-earner families. Almost two-thirds of the households reported coal 
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purchases, and more than 20 p.c. showed an expense for coke. The average 
cost for coal by families reporting purchases during the survey year amounted 
to $56, while for all families it was somewhat lower at $36. Outlays for coal 
and coke together formed almost 47 p.c. of all fuel and light expenditures for 
British families. Purchases of wood were shown by 63 p.c. of the households, 
and expenses per family averaged a little more than $10. Fuel oil was used 
by less than one-tenth of survey families, and accordingly formed only 3 p.c. 
of heating costs. 

Practically all dwellings of British families were supplied with electricity, 
and the average yearly expense amounted to $27 per family. Electricity ranked 
next to coal in importance in the wage-earner family fuel budget, and 
constituted more than one-fourth of the total cost of fuel and light. The use 
of gas was reported by about 30 p.c. of the families and formed one-tenth of 
the average outlay, while kerosene, gasolene and other incidental expenses 
comprised the remaining 3 p.c. of fuel and light expenditure. 


CHART 8 
FUEL AND LIGHT EXPENDITURES 
AT 
LOW AND HIGH INCOME PER PERSON LEVELS 
EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY PERCENT OF_TOTAL FUEL AND 
LIGHT EXPENDITURE 
$o 10 20 30 40 O 10 20 30 40 
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Families with incomes of $ 190-199 per person 
; » » — » $600 or more per person 


The extent of purchases for the majority of the above items was somewhat 
less among families of French racial origin. Total fuel and light costs averaged 
$72, as compared with $100 for British families. Expenses for coal were shown 
by only 54 p.ec. of the households, and combined costs of coal and coke formed 
less than one-fourth of total fuel and light expenditures. However, a relatively 
higher proportion of French families reported purchases of wood, and also fuel 
oil. About three-fourths of the households bought wood during the year, 
comprising an average expense of $17 per family. Fuel oil purchases were 
recorded for 17 p.c. of the families. The use of electricity was general among 


French families, and the annual 
fuel and light budget, averagin 
British households the cost of el 
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cost constituted the largest single item of the 
g nearly $19 per family. As in the case of 
ectricity formed slightly more than one-fourth 
t group. The relatively low fuel costs reported 


mainly to the large proportion living in flats 


Table 65.—Fuel and Light Costs of British and French Families 


(1,135 British Families) 


Percentage | Expendi- Expendi- Average | Percentage 
of Total tures tures Quantities | of Total 
——— Families Based on Based Purchased | Fuel and 
Reporting Families on All by All Light 
Reporting | Families Families Costs 
$ $ 
ORL IWeee ee Brac. eva one ok 65-0 55-6 35°9 3-86 tons 36-0 
Coke. . ered ees ia hersh ai naterepss ocd eins Rte areas 21-7 48-1 10-4 0-85 tons 10-5 
MU ties pCa meme, ee Oa ey eee 8-0 42-7 3-4 | 26-12 gal. 3-4 
WOO crmerene tener oe riste i yee ee 62-6 16-6 10-4 0-87 cords 10-5 
Ne ee eee 30-8 33-2 10-2 - 10-2 
IBGE bs Cue es en Maas e shie th. we ode ks 96-7* 27-6 26-5 - 26-6 
MC OROSENG Seer a seeks | cess coche abe eee 3-0 4-] 0-1 - 0-1 
QASOLGNIG 4 AONE Ss chaste hs alo. lorwsnse cheeses 2-4 1-8 0-1 - 0-1 
Ora Ne a anes aae 12-3 21-6 2°6 - 2-6 
Total. 0c. Be 100-0 99-6 99-6 - 100-0 
(211 French Families) 
 OOOOOOOooooooes=oa“$oaoaqoqoq®q=®=S=$S=S=S=E2E2E) FDS 
$ $ 
Calon cee ee eae ater 54°5 30-8 16-8 1-73 tons 23-5 
Coke (Ree Gi Le Le Wie rye TEE 9-0 21-1 1-9 | 0-14 tons 2-7 
Pipe Cees coe eed re Sees ee dnt, 17-1 29-6 5-0 | 40-00 gal. 7-0 
OTs Dis & ree eee CREE ede Sia ee aaa 74-4 22-9 17-1 | 2-02 cords 23-9 
GAS eS ccs RA ck al Mee ee Getic 51-2 22-1 11-3 - 15-8 
RICCURICIEV AC eee ween | eee eee oe 95-7* 19-5 18-6 - 26-0 
IKELOSCHO Mee oe eis oa a ee ae 5-7 6-6 0-4 ~ 0-5 
KZ RSOLONG Mle META A ata nr anes coos 4-7 4-8 0-1 - 0-1 
(ONAN ae eee ee ee Oo my 12-3 3-6 0-4 - 0-5 
otal Sect. eS eee 100-0 71-6 71-6 - 100-0 
* 99-4 .c. of British homes and 100 p.c. of French homes were equipped with electric lights. Pre- 


sumably a few tenants had charges for electricity included with rent. 


City Comparisons of Fuel and Light Purchases 


Average amounts spent for fuel and light ranged from $120 and $117 for 
families in Charlottetown and Halifax, to $71 and $61 for families of foreign 
origin in Montreal and French families in Quebec. Ontario cities showed a 
marked similarity, with purchases averaging $101 for families in Ottawa and 
Toronto, and $109 for survey families in London where an unusually large 
proportion of families lived in single houses. Winnipeg and Saskatoon house- 
holds spent average amounts close to $110, while those in Edmonton and 
Vancouver showed a considerable drop to $79 and $75 respectively. The low 
Edmonton figure presumably was related to low prices for coal in this area. 

Coal and coke were employed for heating to the greatest extent by survey 
families in Maritime and Ontario cities, as well as in Winnipeg and Saskatoon. 
Families in Vancouver showed relatively heavy purchases of wood, and less of 
coal. These families made extensive use of saw-dust blocks for heating 
purposes. Wood was burned also in considerable quantities by Quebec families, 
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as evidenced by the fact that almost 45 p.c. of their total cost of fuel and light 
was for wood, and only 10 p.c. for coal. Oil burning stoves for heating purposes 
were found chiefly in the Maritime cities, and purchases of fuel oil averaged $21, 
$12 and $9 per family in Halifax, Saint John and Charlottetown households 
respectively. 

The use of electricity was general in all cities, and expenses ranged from 
$39 to $33 for families in Winnipeg and Saskatoon to $20 and $16 in Montreal 
and Quebec. The high figure for Winnipeg indicated large domestic consump- 
tion, since rates were unusually low in that city. Gas for cooking ranges was 
used by only a small proportion of families in Maritime and most Western 
cities. The chief users were in Quebec and Ontario cities, including Montreal, 
Toronto and London. Edmonton was the only western survey city to show 
extensive use of gas. Kerosene, gasolene, etc., were seldom used for heating and 
lighting purposes, and formed only a small proportion of costs in all cities. The 
following table shows the principal fuel and light costs for families in the various 
cities covered by the survey. 


Table 66.—City Comparisons of Wage-earner Family Fuel and Light Costs 


(Average Expenditures per Family) 


Char- : Saint Montreal 
Item lotte- Halifax Tahu Quebec a 
town French | British | Other 
Dotiar AVERAGES 
Coalland (Coke -aig. ty yates nach ete 74-3 67-9 45-9 6-6 24-8 38-7 28-6 
Hue OU eae tera dcid ene Ae 8-5 20-6 12-2 7-1 4-0 0-7 = 
NAOT |. Uren ean ei chee Gee eins eee. 6-9 5-2 22-5 27-1 12-0 4-9 3-9 
OCR Gcpgommns. inet ORE cae ee ee eae Ie - 2-2 0-6 3-6 15-1 20-4 17-1 
HUTS GUNI CHI. /e eo Ae seh sooner cneck lee nee 29-0 21:3 21-9 16-0 19-9 20-1 19-4 
KChOSCH OW errata ear ee etree etal 0-2 - 0-2 0-1 0-5 (1) = 
(Galerie: 3. cen ee ee ns se nis ak 0-1 (1) (1) 0-1 0-1 - (1) 
OLLIE. SAAS 6 Slap Meme sts 2 Ae Me 0-7 (1) - 0-1 0-6 2-1 1-6 
J) SO tg «Se 119-7] 117-2| 103-3} 60-7] 77-0| 86-9| 90-6 
Item Ottawa | Toronto | London |— Mar nce Saska- | Edmon- | Van- 
iStrena @nhen toon ton couver 
Coaltand ;Cokesaaa: Saar ss. 54-6 58-7 42-8 erie Ro ee 62-6 30-4 11-5 
ue OI cate norte a eee = (1) - - - 0-4 = 3-8 
WOO iss... teers ree ee 8-4 1-3 0:9 18-4 28-7 14-9 3:3 30-6* 
CORRE, ORR NOR A EA Ae eRe sae | 6-8 20-5 37-8 1:8 2-3 = 25-0 7-7 
lectri Cltny eh on eaee et ee ee 31-5 20-2 27-9 38-8 28-6 32-9 20-0 21-3 
Kerosene st sae eee Sel at ge 0-1 0-1 = - - 0-9 = = 
Gasolen6.agacthe ee. dae (1) 0-1 - (1) 0-8 0-3 (1) (1) 
OUHer ein aersess eee ae eed ee (1) 0:7 = 0-4 = = s = 
take. ret ae ae 101-4 | 101-6 | 109-4 | 110-0 | 103-6 | 112-0 | 989 | 949” 


| Ee 


* Largely sawdust blocks. 
(1) Less than $0-1, 


CHAPTER VII 


CLOTHING 


Clothing formed the third largest budget expenditure of wage-earner 
families. The relative importance of this group was exceeded only by 
that of food and shelter. As compared with these latter budget require- 
ments, clothing costs for families at varying income levels showed a some- 
what different trend. It has been observed that the proportions of family 
expenditure on food declined materially between low and high income levels. 
In contrast, the proportionate amounts spent for clothing remained fairly 
steady, and the middle income groups even showed a slight advance. In other 
words, actual family expenditures for clothing increased with income at a rate 
comparable to the rise in the total family living budget. The difference is 
interesting in that it points to a considerably wider range of preference in family 
clothing expenses than in most other so-called necessity budget groups. 

Clothing purchases constituted 11 p.c. of the average wage-earner family 
budget, representing a cash outlay per family of $159. City variations were 
comparatively slight and proportions of expenditure ranged from 13-7 p.c. for 
families of French racial origin in Montreal to 10:5 p.c. for families in 
Vancouver. However, actual expenditure averages varied from $190 for Mont- 
real French families to $142 for the Quebee and Saint John samples. The 
amounts most frequently reported for clothing fell between $100 and $149 per 
family with almost 28 p.c. of families showing expenses within this range. 
More than 51 p.c. showed costs ranging upwards from $150, while 21 p.c. were 
for amounts of less than $100. 


Family Clothing Expenditure in Relation to Income 


The proportion of family living expenditures for clothing was little affected 
by changes in income. Families earning from $100 to $199 per person spent 
10-0 p.c. of their total living costs upon clothing, while those with annual 
income per person of $600 or more spent exactly the same proportion, although 
the average number of persons per family declined from 5-6 to 3-3 between these 
income groups. Clothing percentages rose at a slightly faster rate than total 
living expenditures from the $100-199 income per person level to that of 
$400-499, and then receded gradually again. Actual cash outlays showed a 
marked increase from an average of $94 for families in the $100-199 income 
per person group, to $224 for those earning upwards of $600 per person. 
Clothing costs per person advanced from $16 to $66 between these income 
ranges. However, it will be seen in a later section that these amounts varied 
considerably according to the ages and sex of the individual family members. 
More than 55 p.c. of the families in the lowest income group showed clothing 
costs of less than $100, while in the highest only 1-6 p.c. were within this range, 
and more than 60 p.c. reported amounts greater than $200. 
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Table 67.—Percentage Distribution and Average Amounts of Family Clothing 
Expenditure at Progressive Income per Person Levels 


1,135 British Families) 
Income per Person $100-199 ; $200-299 | $300-399 | $400-499 | $500-599 | $600 ++ | Total 
PERCENTAGES 
Clothing Expenditure: 

; "ag Me picheerte tees nS 20-2 3-4 2-2 0-9 = = 3-9 
OO OOR Se ee. eta ed 35-1 23-8 15-7 10-0 2-8 1-6 16-8 
TOA eR Ae Cre in bee cian 29-0 29-7 31-1 26-3 24-5 11-5 27-9 
5 OSNOON ence ee tae ee 9-6 21-6 26-9 21-8 31-1 26-2 23-0 
S24 ORR thir shea orsa ie 6-1 15-9 13-5 17-7 20-8 31-2 15-9 
AVE), Rena bee Mee olor: ~ 3°8 5-5 12-3 8-5 14-8 6-5 
SOD=BA OR Mees wae ee - 0-9 2-6 5-9 4-7 9-8 3-1 
DOOHOOUE «as MetscPasirlask na ce - 2-2 1-4 3-8 3°3 1-4 
SOBA OI IR elie Sic fos at era eos - 0-6 0-3 1-4 1-9 - 0-7 
450 + - 0-3 - 2-3 1-9 1-6 0-8 
BD OURE: Sse tne Btn ee 100-0 100-0 160-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Expenditure per Family..... $ 94 142 159 189 197 224 159 
Expenditure per Person...... $ 16 29 38 50 55 66 36 

Percentage of Total Living { 
Eixpenditure......4...2.: 10-0 11-4 11-0 11-9 11-0 10-0 11-1 


Clothing Expenditure in Relation to Size of F amily 


Large-sized families spent more for clothing than did families with a small . 
number of children. However, differences were not substantial, as households 
with one child spent an average amount of $148, while those with five children 
showed only a slightly higher expense of $170. Since family incomes experienced 
no appreciable rise in the larger family groups, this small increase was sufficient 
to carry clothing expenditure proportions upward from 10-6 p.c. to 12-2 p.c. of 
the total living budget between these two family groups. Clothing costs per 
person dropped from $48 in the one-child group, to $23 in the group with five 
children. 


Table 68.—Clothing Costs According to Number of Children Per Family 


(1,135 British Families) 


Number of Children 1 2 3 4 5 


Clothing Costs per Family..................... $ 148 163 167 174 170 
Clothing Costs per Person...................... $ 48 40 33 29 23 
Percentage cf Total Living Expenditure. Na tethe et hte 10-6 lien 11-6 11-8 12-2 


Distribution of Family Clothing Expenditures 


_ In nearly all cities the average family expenditure for men’s clothing 
(including footwear) was slightly higher than the corresponding amounts for 
women’s clothing. Men’s clothing costs accounted for 34 p.c. of total family 
clothing outlay, and women’s for about 30 p.c. ‘These proportions represented 
actual expenditures per family of $54 and $48 respectively. Clothing costs for 
boys and girls between the ages of 3 and 18 were very similar, amounting to 
15-3 p.c. and 14-6 p.c. of family clothing outlay, or $24 and $23 respectively. 
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Infants under 3 years of age required only 2 p.c. of all clothing outlay, with an 
average cost per family of $3. It should be noted that these clothing costs do not 


include supplementary expenses for piece goods, yarns, sewing, etc. 
items constituted 4-2 p.c. of the average family expenditure on clothing, and 
for the most part were for use in the making of feminine attire. 


Table 69.—Clothing Costs According to Age and Sex Groups 


- (1,185 British Families) 


These 


Supple- 
Group Males | Females} Males | Females | Infants en ae Total 
Over 18 | Over 18 3-18 3-18 Under 3 | Clothing 
Costs 
Average Number of Persons 
PatH ALT ts J: noe. Sees 1-1 1-1 0-9 0-8 0-4 ~ 4-3 
Cost per Family.......... $ 54 48 24 oe 3 7 159 
ost: per Person...ec0 a8 49 43 27 29 7 2 36 
Percentage of Total Clothing 
Coste: eos. 3/253 9.279.499: 34-1 30-0 15-3 14-6 1-8 4.2 100-0 


Average clothing expenditure per person for all families of British racial 
origin amounted to $36. As already observed, there was considerable variation 
in the amounts spent to clothe family members of different ages and sex. The 
number of male and female family members over 18 years of age averaged 1-1 
in each case. Hence, the average clothing costs per person were slightly less 
than the average cost per family for these groups, and amounted to $49 and 
$43 for males and females, respectively. The number of boys per family between 
the ages of 3 and 18 years averaged 0:9, and the number of girls 0-8. Clothing 
expenses per female member in this age group amounted to $29, as against $27 
for each male. Since the number of children under 3 years of age averaged only 
0-4 per family, the clothing cost per child at $7 was considerably higher than 
the average expense of $3 per family noted above. Presumably a considerable 
portion of clothing in this group came as gifts. 


Clothing Costs of Family Members in Relation to Income 


Marked contrast was apparent in clothing costs for the various members of 
the family at different income per person levels. Among British families with 
annual incomes of $100 to $199 per person, the average clothing expenditure 
for males over 18 years of age amounted to $31. For women’s clothing in 
the same income and age group, the average expense per family was only $18. 
As the amount of income per person moved higher, clothing expenditures for 
women experienced a greater increase, and at the $600-+ income per person 
level the costs per family for male and female clothing were practically the 
same, averaging $86 and $83 respectively. Family outlay for children’s clothing 
showed relatively little variation from low to high income levels, and in most 
cases experienced a slight decline due to the fact that the average number of 
children per family was considerably less in the high income per person groups. 
For example, clothing costs per family for males from 3 to 18 years of age in 
the $100-199 income per person group averaged $21, and in the $600+- group 
slightly lower at $20. The average number of males in this age group dropped 
from 1-4 to 0-5 per family within the above income range, and consequently 
upon a per person basis, the average cost per male member from 8 to 18 years 


advanced from $15 to $40. 
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Table 70.—Distribution of Clothing Expenditure in Relation to Age and Sex of Family 
Members ai Progressive Income Per Person Levels 


(1,135 British Families) 


Average Number of Persons per Family* Clothing Costs per Family 

Income per Mateavae es Fe Chil-. | yayeael wee r Chil- 

les | Males dren males | Males dren 
ee Over | ‘Over | 318 | ™2e8 | Under | Over | Over | 3s. | Males | Under 

18 3-18 18 3-18 
18 18 3 

$ $ $ $ $ 
$100-199........2. 1-1 1-1 1-4 1:3 0-7 31 18 21 18 2 
200-299....5...5% 1-1 1-1 1-2 1-0 0-4 44 38 28 24 7 
300-399.......... Penk 1-1 0-8 0-8 0-3 53 47 25- 24 2 
400-499. ......... 1-0 1-0 0-6 0-6 0-4 68 63 24 24 4 
HOO=O99 Tween cen 1-0 1-0 0-5 0-6 0-3 74 68 Zl: 22 4 
OU) eons 1-0 1-0 0-5 0:5 0-3 86 83 20 22 4 


*Not including lodgers, domestics etc. 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF FAMILY CLOTHING EXPENDITURE 


(a) Males Over 18.—Purchases of suits constituted the foremost clothing 
expenditure for males over 18 years of age. Although less than one-half of the 
families reported such purchases, the average outlay per family of British 
racial origin amounted to almost $13, or approximately one-fourth of the total 
clothing cost for males in that age group. Leather boots and shoes were second 
in importance, and averaged $6 per family. Outlays of this kind were reported 
by 85 p.c. of the families, and accounted for 11 p.c. of the average male’s 
clothing expenses. Purchases of overcoats were shown by approximately one- 
fourth of the survey families, forming a comparatively small average outlay 
of $5-8 per family. Socks and stockings amounted to 6 p.c. of expenditure, and 
purchases were reported by nine-tenths of the famiiles. The expenditure per 
family for men’s hosiery was less than $4. Clothing costs for French families 
in Montreal and Quebec were similar to the above, but averaged slightly higher 
for suits and overcoats due to a larger proportion of families reporting purchases. 


(b) Males 3-18 Years.—Clothing purchases for male members of the family 
from 3 to 18 years of age showed much the same pattern of expenditure as that 
for the higher age group, but the average outlay per family was materially less. 
Since the number of persons in this age group averaged less than one per family, 
the proportion of families showing expenses for the different clothing items was 
also lower. Slightly more than 60 p.c. of British families showed some expense 
for clothing in this age group. The principal costs comprising the average 
expenditure of $24 per family were as follows: suits and separate trousers, 24 p.c. 
of the total; boots and shoes, 18 p.c.; hosiery, overcoats and underwear, each 
approximately 7 p.c.; and shirts 5 p.c. The average number of males per family 
between the ages of 3 and 18 was considerably higher among French families in 
Montreal and Quebec, and averaged 1-2 as compared to 0-9 for British families. 
Consequently average clothing costs for the majority of items were slightly 
higher for families of French racial origin. 


(ec) Females over 18 Years.—Clothing expenditures for female members 
over 18 years of age in British families showed a relatively even distribution 
for a large number of items. However, there were several which predominated, 
these being dresses, coats, stockings, shoes and hats. Approximately 70 p.c. of 
families reported outlays for dresses, comprising an average expense of $8 per 
family. Dresses for street and evening wear amounted to 13 p.c. of women’s 


—— 
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_ clothing costs, and house dresses, 5 p.c. Top coats of various kinds accounted 
for 17 p.c. and were reported by about one-third of the families. Shoes and 
stockings provided similarly large items of expense, amounting to 14 p.c. and 
13 p.c. of total purchases. These proportions represented outlays of $7 per 


CHART 9 


sPERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
FAMILY EXPENDITURE FOR CLOTHING 


MEN'S WEAR 
PER ene 
MEN (over 18 YRS.) 
EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY 20 
$54.20 F 
ao 
BOYS (3-18 YRS) 
EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY 20 
$24.40 
WOMEN'S WEAR 
4g 
WOMEN (OVER I8 YRS) 
EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY 20 
$ 47.80 ' 


GIRLS (3-18 YRS) 


EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY 
$23.30 


(') 
Includes coats, suits, dresses, sweaters,etc. 


includes shirts , underwear etc. 


family for shoes, and $6 for stockings. Ladies’ hats were bought by approx- 
imately three-fourths of the families, and constituted 6 p.c. of women's clothing 
expenses, or an average cost per family of $3. 
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French families showed slightly higher average expenses for overcoats, but 
less for shoes and stockings. More than 40 p.c. of these families reported pur- 
chases of women’s coats during the survey year, which averaged 22 p.c. of total 
clothing costs. Shoes averaged 10 p.c. of the total, and stockings 11 p.c. 


(d) Females 3-18 Years.—Footwear and hosiery were the most common 
clothing purchases for female members of the family from 3 to 18 years of age. 
Footwear accounted for approximately one-fourth of the average clothing costs 
per family for girls in this group, and hosiery 12 p.c. Purchases of footwear 
were reported by 60 p.c. of the families of British racial origin, and hosiery by 
a similar proportion of 61 p.c. These percentages indicate the approximate 
number of families with one or more girls between the ages of 3 and 18. Average 
costs of major items were almost identical among families of British and French 
racial origins. Also it may be noted that the proportionate expenditures on 
many of the articles of clothing for girls in this age group showed a close corre- 
spondence to those for the group from 19 years upward. 


(e) Children Under 3 Years of Age.—Only one-third of the British sur- 
vey families had children under 3 years of age. Consequently average clothing 
costs based on total families were very small. The following table gives some 
notion of the more important items of clothing expenditures for this child group. 
Due to the small number showing outlays, the proportion of families reporting 
purchases for the individual items has not been computed. Coats, bootees and 
shoes, dresses and rompers, shirts and stockings, formed the principal purchases. 
Children under 3 years of age were present in more than 50 p.c. of the homes of 
French families. Hence, average expenses for the majority of items were 
correspondingly higher than those of British families. The number of children 
in this age group averaged 0-8 per French family as against 0-4 per family of 
British origin. 


(f) Supplementary Clothing Costs.—An outlay for piece goods, yarns, 
sewing costs, etc., was reported by almost nine-tenths of the survey families. 
Average costs were relatively small and amounted to $7 per family of British 
racial origin. French families averaged slightly higher at $9, due to somewhat 
heavier purchases of piece goods. Cotton fabrics formed the chief item of 
expense among the different kinds of material, amounting to almost one-half 
of all such purchases. Yarns averaged 35 p.c. for British families, as compared 
to 16 p.c. for families of French origin. 


Table 75.—Principal Clothing Purchases for Children under 3 Years of Age 


1,135 British Families 211 French Families 

Average Average 

Item Average | Quantity | Per Cent Average | Quantity | Per Cent 
Cost for Pur- fo) 1 Cost for ur- fo) 
1,135 |chased by _ Total 211 chased by] Total 
Families iss Cost Families 211 Cost 
Families Families 
ee ee Ee ee it wate CB 
$ $ 

Bonnets Caps 3. fe ecdlds chee co 0-1 0-1 3:6 0-2 0-2 4-8 
ORUG Miche boamc ie dui eae ee Pee 0-5 0-1 17-9 0-9 0-2 21-4 
Sweaters... Soa ees ccs aS see hy ao ee emo 2 0-1 0-1 3-6 0-2 0-3 4-8 
Swehter emits... ga 4 fie @ toons 0-1 0-1 3-6 0-2 0-2 4-8 
Drepses, rompers, 4.3.48 8 oe 0-3 0-4 10-7 0-3 0-6 7-1 
Shirts BHO nO. A aR vie, ee ee 0-3 0-5 10-7 0-2 0-6 4-8 
Diapers sislei «es stbete Rt alias. ciate oie tn a 0-2 1-3 7-1 0-3 2-5 7-1 
Sleeping CaTMENtS i te Rees CO 0-2 0-3 7-1 0-2 0-3 4-8 
Stockings... maw .0 o4 6 oat ee 0-3 0-8 10-7 0-4 1-4 9-5 
Bootees, shoes 0-5 0-4 17-9 0-9 1-0 21-4 
OFber, (2... Bat eee eee eee 0-2 - 7-1 0-4 - 9-5 
Teta. oe eee 2-8 ~ 100-0 4-2 - 100-0 


CLOTHING 


Table 76.—Principal Items of Supplementary Clothing Costs 
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Item 


Yard Goods:— 
Cotton 
Wool 


Rotaleyvard woods! ie8... 20 Aes 
WUCWOTEE (ela aithankeen, wegen se eee eee 
Findings (buttons, tape, etc.)........... 
Paid help fomsewin gs jh o.cciecclesouy ens teas 
LEGER ke te ee ee 


1,135 British Families 


Average Average 
Average | Quantity | Per Cent Average | Quantity 
Cost for Pur- fe) Cost for Pur- 
1,135 |chased by! Total 211 chased by 
Families 1,135 Cost Families 211 
Families Families 
$ $ 
1:3 | 4-7 yds. 19-7 2:2 | 9-6 yds. 
0-67) "0-6" & 9-0 0-6 LG 
Oz Osan: 6-1 AON 2.377 te 
0-4 T= 0 6-1 Oo ees 
arian cele < 40-9 4-5 | 14-5 “ 
2:3] 0-6 lbs. 34-8 1:4] 0-2 lbs. 
1-1 - 16-7 1-2 - 
0-4 - 6-1 1-3 - 
0-1 1-5 0-2 - 
6-6 = 100-0 8-6 - 
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CHAPTER VIII 
HOUSEHOLD OPERATION 


Household operation expenditures included a wide variety of purchases to 
meet the numerous equipment and maintenance needs of the home. Furniture, 
textile furnishings, silverware, electrical supplies, kitchen and cleaning equip- 
ment, etc., constituted the principal purchases of household furnishings. An 
additional group of operating expenses, which may be termed maintenance costs, 
covered such outlays as telephone service, laundry, domestic help, ete. Consid- 
erable variation was encountered in the proportions of families reporting pur- 
chases of the many goods and services under the above headings, since expendi- 
tures for many of the items are apt to vary considerably from one year to 
another. 

The cost of household operation formed nearly 9 p.c. of wage-earner family 
living expenditures. Purchases of furnishings and supplies during the survey 
year amounted to a little less than 7 p.c. of the average budget, while household 
maintenance costs accounted for another 2 p.c. The actual cash outlay on all 
types of equipment averaged close to $94 for British families, while that for 
household maintenance amounted to $28. Expenditures on household equipment 
among families of French origin averaged somewhat higher. The furnishings 
group alone constituted more than 9 p.c. of the average French family budget 
expenditures, representing an average cash amount of nearly $121 per family. A 


relatively larger number of purchases of such items as washing machines, stoves, _ 


etc., was principally responsible for the relatively high cost of furnishings shown 
by French families. Cost of household maintenance was similar to that for the 
British sample, and averaged $26. This amount represented 1-9 p.c. of French 
family living expenditures. 

City averages for expenses of household operation were fairly uniform, and 
the majority were between $120 and $140. However, outside limits ranged from 
$152 for French families in Quebec, to $85 for families in Saint John. These 
outlays formed 12-5 p.c. of total living expenditures in the former city, and 
6-6 p.c. in the latter. 


Table 77.—City Comparison of Household Operation Expenditures 


: Household 
Combined Operation as 


Cit Household Household Expenditure Percentage 
iy : . . or 
Furnishings | Maintenance Household of Total 
Operation Living 


Expenditures 


$ $ $ 
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0-1 
Halifax SE PEN RC eer Rey ae ee Nese PAM 9 81 39 120 8-2 
RAIN uOnInelre, Pasha ls ee 63 22 85 6-6 
HEDSGr kas oc ek eG Ue ee 127 25 152 12-5 
Montreal—French Age tra A tee a OPEN ot a, a 118 26 144 10-4 
IBTITISH ARS a Se thice ea ay aaiee 74 26 100 7-2 

Other tay; ccna kee ee 89 36 125 9-0 

OUWa ett ene, wae Bee mes 91 3th 126 8-2 
DORON UD Marcas decline La-anonc oa yn ee 103 30 133 8-6 
London ON ee Be Syeceld sis at Steichen Sa eR EE 107 21 128 9-6 
Watnipor——British. 00). °o,2 508. Cee ee 87 20 107 7-6 
ther SpA sth so ear, Saray AE 79 21 100 7-3 

ISMN i Ont sc sec's'gie cl, ee 115 28 143 10-1 
PO UIOBT ON. dices. 2s ne 8. eee 110 20 130 9-2 
Pe MECO UND Netto eS osss ive ee 103 33 136 9-5 
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Household Operation Costs in Relation to Income 


Expenses of household operation showed a substantial increase at higher 
levels of income. Families with incomes of $100 to $199 per person spent 
5:3 p.c. of their total living outlay for this purpose, while those with incomes 
of $600 or more per person spent the considerably higher proportion of 10-8 p.c. 
These percentages represented an advance in cash expenditure from $50 to $239 


CHART 10 | 
HOUSEHOLD OPERATION COSTS AT LOW AND 
HIGH INCOME PER PERSON LEVELS 
PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY HOUSEHOLD OPERATION COSTS 
+ IO Fuee ol. 140, 50°" 60°70 
ke a ae Ca en Ce ea | 
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HOUSEHOLD + 
MAINTENANCE 2224 


yee Telephone, Laundry 
Domestic help. etc. 


¥ 
MME Families with incomes of 100-199 per 


person 
OHI4444A i) ) ") $600 or more 
per person 


in the respective income groups. Expenses of household maintenance such as 
telephone, laundry, domestic help, etc., increased from an average of $9 for 
families with incomes between $100 and $199 per person, to $66 spent by those 
whose incomes ranged upwards from $600 per person. This advance at pro- 
gressive income levels was greater than the corresponding rise in total living 
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expenditures, and percentages increased steadily from 0-9 to 3-0. The propor- 
tionate increase in purchases of furnishings and supplies moved irregularly 
higher from 4:4 p.c. to 7:8 p.c. between the same income groups. The latter 
rise denoted an advance in actual cash expenditure from $41 to $173. 


Table 78.—Household Operation Costs at Progressive Income per Person Levels 
(1,135 British Families) 


Income per Person | $100-199 | $200-299 | $300-399 | $400-499 | $500-599 | $600 + | Average 


DotiarR AVERAGES 


Furnishings and Supplies..... 41 79 100 112 118 173 95 

Mininten ance...) nc. acoso eter 9 18 27 38 48 66 28 

Do talacee otis 50 97 127 150 166 239 123 
PERCENTAGES 

Furnishings and Supplies..... 4-4 6-3 7-0 7-0 6-6 7-8 6-7 

Maintenancesss. esse aon 0-9 1-4 1-9 2-4 2-7 3-0 2-0 

Total... 5:3 7:7 8-9 9-4 9-3 10-8 | 8-7 


Household Operation Costs in Relation to Size of Family 


Apparently large-sized families spend no more on household operation than 
families with a relatively small number of children. In fact, evidence obtained 
from survey families indicated that outlays for this budget group lessened as 
the size of the family became greater. Average expenditure for household 
operation by British families with one child amounted to $127, while for those 
with five children it was somewhat lower at $84. Proportionate expenses 
dropped from 9-0 p.c. of the total budget to 6-0 p.c. in these family size groups. 


Table 79.—Household Operation Costs According to Number of Children per Family 
(1,135 British Families) 


Number of Children | 1 | 2 | 3 4 5 


DotitaR AVERAGES 


1gibmeyispaynvace Vol ssiyaelisseaeAnan wnat saadacodeon ace 97 97 85 94 63 

Maintenance sxe eke 6 Bie ee eee 30 30 28 27 21 

otal isy eer cd oc: Eee 127 127 113 121 84 
PERCENTAGES 

ERIS HIN ea ANC SUDDITES 31s feiss accra eee 2-1 2-1 1-9 1-8 1:5 

Maiinbenancets ...)0 0 Mech. 5 lee eeu + Meee 6-9 6-6 5-9 6-4 4-5 

Mota eosin 3 ee ee ee 9-0 8-7 7-8 8-2 6-0 


Distribution of Household Operation Costs 


(a) Household Furnishings, etc. 


All families reported some expenses for kitchen and cleaning supplies, and 
the average outlay per family of British racial origin amounted to $21. Over 
nine-tenths of these households showed purchases of textile furnishings during 
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the year, and a slightly smaller proportion of 89 p.c. bought some items of 
electrical equipment. Average family costs for these budget groups amounted 
to $17 and $22 respectively. Less than one-half of the households reported 
an outlay for furniture, and the average expense for 1,135 British families was 
$19. Miscellaneous equipment purchases averaged $13 per family, while silver- 
ware, china, and glassware, reported by about 50 p.c. of the households, 
averaged only $2 per family. 

The French sample showed a proportionately larger number of families 
making furniture purchases, but less reporting textile goods and electrical 
equipment. Purchases of the various household furnishings by families of 
foreign racial origin were comparable to those of the two other race groups, 
with the exception of expenses for electrical equipment. The average outlay 
for items in this budget group amounted to only $11 for families of foreign 
origin, as compared with $22 and $30 for British and French families 
respectively. 


(b) Household Maintenance 


Approximately 40 p.c. of British family dwellings were equipped with 
telephones, and about one-third of the homes of French families. The annual 
expense for telephone service averaged $12 for all British families, and $9 for 
families of French origin. More than 75 p.c. of French families reported 
purchases of ice during the year, but only 45 p.c. of British families showed an 
outlay for this item. An expense for domestic help, employed either by the 
day or by the month, was reported by a little more than one-fifth of the survey 
families. Regular domestic help was employed by about 2 p.c. of the households. 
The average outlay for servant help amounted to only $6 for all families of 
both British and French origin. Laundry expenses were shown by less than 
20 p.c. of wage-earner families and consequently average outlays amounted to 
less than $3 per family. 


Table 80.—Principal Household Operation Costs 


A. HovusrHoLp FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS 


1,135 British Families 211 French Families 


Percentage Percentage || Percentage Percentage 
Item of Average of Total of - yeneee of Total 
Families ; eee a Past ren for 211 Furniture 
Reporting or 1,1 an eporting | pamilies _ and. 
Purchases | Families | Furnishings] Purchases Furnishings 
$ 
i : 22-0 
MUNTHIGNTO =| At ecainc eh ses see 48-2 26:5 
Textile Furnishings......... 92-4 19-9 16-5 
Silverware, China and 14 = 
Glassware..........0.0++ 48-8 rine ai 
sects og aed - sata 88-7 
itchen an eaning 
Equipment.............+. 100-0 . : ne fae 
Miscellaneous Equipment. . 95-2 . . 
TU WO egret ae 100-0 . . 120-6 100-0 
a a ee Ue eee er ee) ee eee ee ae 
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Table 80—Principal Household Operation Costs—Con. 


B. HovsrHoLtp MAINTENANCE 


1,135 British Families 211 French Families 
Percentage | - Percentage || Percentage Percentage 
Item a te Average?» \ of Total of Average oF Total 
Families fay ae 5 OS poriies for 211 popeatals 
Reporting Ten t]s ainten- eporting ae ainten- 
Eien Families ance Purchases Families ance 
$ $ 
Leet ale wate ae eds Art oe 45-0 3-4 12-2 75-4 5-2 20-3 
Melephonenm ase s ee matics 40-2 11-9 42-8 33-6 9-1 35°5 
Woaundrys be Wlsh\ssse ices ie 18-5 2-7 9-7 16-1 2-6 10-2 
Moving Expenses........... 15-9 1-5 5-4 19-0 2:0 7:8 
Domestic Help... i.) 2... 23-1 6-0 21-6 23-2 6-2 24-2 
Cost of Gardens, Lawns, 
and Equipment........... 48-4 2-1 7:6 6-2 0-4 1-6 
Othery saves aitats 4-6 0-2 0-7 1-4 0-1 0-4 
Totaliupekcstow bee 90-3 27-8 100-0 89-1 25-6 100-0 
CHART 111 


PROPORTIONATE HOUSEHOLD OPERATION EXPENDITURES 
AT LOWAND HIGH INCOME PER PERSON LEVELS 


INCOME PER $ 100-199 $600 + 
PERSON 

PERCENT) OF HOUSEHOLD 'O 024 4 \iaginig aato dio Wea Iebeielle minnie 
OPERATION COSTS. a] 


ICE BOXES, ICE 
ELEC. REFRIGERATORS 


WASHING MACHINES 
LAUNDRY COSTS 


STOVES (COAL ans WOOD 
ELECTRIC RANGES 


CARPET SWEEPERS 
VACUUM CLEANERS 


Principal Purchases of Furniture and Furnishings, ete. 


Furniture.—More than 50 p.c. of the average furniture outlay of British 
wage-earner families was spent in purchasing suites for living-rooms, bedrooms 
or dining-rooms. The average expense per family for the various furniture 
items was naturally small, since no more than 10 p.c. of the households showed 
purchases for any one of the individual articles of equipment during the survey 
year. About 9 p.c. of the households reported purchases of beds, while 8 p.c. 
bought tables of various kinds. Less than 5 p.c. reported an expense for living- 
room suites, and less than 4 p.c. bought sets for bedroom or dining-room. 
However, purchase costs of these latter furniture items were considerably higher 


than for other articles, and consequently resulted in larger average expenses 
per family. . 
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French families reported a relatively greater number of purchases for most 
furniture items, and hence showed a larger average cost per family. Furniture 
suites accounted for nearly two-thirds of the average outlay for families of 
French origin, while beds, separate chesterfields, and day beds, formed almost 


20 p.c. 
Table 81.—Purchases of Furniture 


1,135 British Families 211 French Families 
i ESS RT SS eRe ee Be 
Percent- - 
Item age of ae sp rcrane shea Average | Average 
Famili ost /Quantities| ,°8°.°: Cost [Quantities 
es | ¢ i Families 
Reporting| {0% 1,185 | for 1,135 Reporting] fOr 211 | for 211 
Purchases| {2M™ilies | Families Purchases| F2™ilies | Families 
Suites:— $ $ 
DEThigtilai] 370c0) «7 he eee se ts, ee ae 5 4-8 4-3 0-05 9-0 6-7 0-09 
1 ee AA EEE nae 3°7 3-5 0-04 7-1 6-8 0-06 
PANNE TOON ee oe oh AO ae 3-8 2-6 0-04 4-7 3-1 0-04 
OCG, Shere he etre a fe LO Baas Ab mene ae 9-3 1:7 0-10 16-6 2-1 0-19 
Cots, CIDE or acc eieeeia ss cee 5-1 0-6 0-06 6-6 0-4 0:06 
Bedsnrings fo ocr tet ees sce 4-] 0-3 0-04 7-1 0-9 0-08 
Separate chesterfields or davenports.... 2-9 1-4 0-03 3-8 1-6 0-03 
Couches, daybeds:..i.408h...... 84... 3-8 0-7 0-04 4-3 1-0 0-04 
DOTERSOTS ieee sco Ak sok sc 2-7 0-5 0-03 - - = 
Chiffoniers, "Chests. ..sccec os csccaiog tee 2:3 0:3 0-02 2-4 0:3 0-02 
Sideboards bullets: seer anc cee 1-2 0-2 0-01 1-0 0-3 0-02 
Desks era res eed 1:3 0-1 0-01 1-9 0-2 0-01 
Bookcases, bookshelves................ 1-9 0-1 0-01 2-8 0-3 0-01 
ableseniaaie. oNoaaris vee aiel vie tic ine’ 8-2 0-6 0-10 5-7 0-3 0-05 
Chairs:— 
WGC rer s een rte tes, Seeges aL 6-9 0:3 0-16 8-5 0-5 0-30 
Wpholsteredsscns 4) Goiecteos va dee cea 2-2 0-3 0-02 2-8 0-1 0-03 
Benches, footstools, etc...............-. 1-2 (?) 0-01 2-8 0-1 0-02 
Tea wagons, wheel trays................ 0-6 0-1 - 0-5 (1) - 
inns. racks, 6tGl tty etc. ts .nh oe 1:7 0-1 0-01 1-4 0-1 0-01 
Material for construction of new furniture 2:8 0-2 - 1:9 0-1 = 
Furniture repairs and upkeep............ 6-1 0-3 - 11-4 0:7 = 
COATT Segal bel pgaeonegs cule My eek ait tA mi Arte 5-8 0:8 ~ 2-8 0-9 - 
Total Fahri orien. 48-2 19-0 ~ 55-5 26-5 ~ 


() Less than 0-1. 


Textile Furnishings.—Carpets, rugs and various floor coverings formed 
the principal items of family textile purchases, and were responsible for one- 
third of the average expense of British families for this type of household 
equipment. Mattresses accounted for 11 p.c. and a similar proportion went for 
curtains and draperies. Sheets averaged approximately 9 p.c. of the outlay for 
textile furnishings, while blankets and towels each added another 7 p.c. In most 
cases less than one-third of the survey families reported expenditures for 
individual textile items, but more than 92 p.c. showed some expense under this 
heading. French family purchases showed a fairly close similarity to those 
for British families, but were slightly higher for linoleum floor coverings. 
Average costs per family for textile furnishings were quite similar for both 
racial groups, averaging $17°4 for British families and $19-9 for families of 
French racial origin. 
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Table 82.—Purchases of Textile Furnishings 


1,135 British Families 211 French Families 
Percent- : Percent- 
Item age of | Average | Average | ago ot | “tour” \Guantitios 
Families | for 1,135 | for 1,135 | porortine| fOr 211_| for 211 
Dee Families | Families Besdice Be Families | Families 
$ $ 
GATDOUSR DUS S cath clae rigkitaieicien tara | 14:8 2-9 0-12 16-6 2-5 0-11 
Linoleum and congoleum floor coverings 25-6 2:8 0-27 | 43-6 5-7 0-50 
Mattresses faut ctle. 5 ccs eie chance ane 14-9 1-9 0-16 | aco 1:5 0-15 
Gombtorters, QUILtS: fue ase ea 9-3 0-5 0-12 || 11-8 0-6 0-18 
Pillowrsee heen ck cabrio eee rears 4-5 0-2 0-08 || 6-2 0-1 0-15 
IBIS tsi teheie cute ohmic ames 21-4 1-2 0-45 23-7 1-1 0-57 
SSG ss eet rea ee ce tonsa Tus al scone Raa one 38-7 1:6 1-29 18-5 0-7 0-60 
Willow; Cases OLS.) < acteurs oelce Meeks ul 31-9 0:6 0-93 10-9 0-2 0-53 
Bedspreads, couch covers.............-- 16-2 0-5 0-20 | 9-5 0-6 0-12 
Table cloths, napkins, etc.:— 

COLTON a don - 0) Dice eee 13-1 0-2 - 26-5 0-5 - 
Lehigh. Se eee ee SEE Oo cc oon 4-9 0-1 - 10-9 0:3 - 
Towels. bathoand. handaaye eet aeeeee 57-5 1-2 2-95 44-1 0-8 3:37 
Towelss tor dishes... s0fee:> oo. on seek ee: 34-1 0-4 1-56 19-4 0-2 1:32 
Table runners, dresser scarves.......... 4-] O-1 0-06 3:8 0-1 0-08 
@uptains, Graperies...-eske sc. 6 aeeeebee 59-6 1-9 1-20 |] 35-1 3-1 1-16 
Dishceloths, cleaning cloths............. 10:3 0-1 0-45 | 13-7 0-1 0:33 
Oilcloth eye ce ae a eee 18-8 0-2 0-43 37-9 0-5 0-47 
Ward PO008,5 40.5 cach ee ora cs dae ee | 21-9 . 0-7 1-70 |) 21-3 1-1 2-18 
@Ph Ort aa ccck Meee ans: sere Mee coe as ae tae 5-9 0:3 - 6-6 0-2 - 

Mo tale ..0he Bik te oe eee oe 92-4 17-4 - 87-2 19-9 - 
Electrical Equipment.—Washing machines, electric refrigerators and 


vacuum cleaners, constituted more than 70 p.c. of British wage-earner family 
purchases of electrical equipment. Among families of French racial origin 
these same items formed over 80 p.c. of all such purchases. British families 
purchased a relatively larger number of vacuum cleaners, while families of 
French origin bought a considerably greater number of washing machines. 
Expenses for this latter item of equipment averaged $13 per family of French 
origin and only $7 for those of British origin. Purchases of washing machines 
were reported by only 138 p.c. and 9 p.c. of these family groups respectively. 
Relative expenditures for other types of electric equipment were similar. 
Total expenses for this budget group averaged $22 for British families and $30 
for families of French origin. 


Table 83.—Purchases of Electrical Equipment 


1,135 British Families 211 French Families 

oan = eee Spaieess Average ee Average { Average 
Families | 4577135 [fort i3s | Families | gor or1 (for ait 

peperting) Families | Families |RePSTtM) pamilies | Families 

$ $ 

Vneiom clegners ys. .ic..0 cc id: shigee es: 8-0 4-0 0-07 4-3 2-4 0-04 
Refrigerators (electric)................. 3-1 5-0 0-03 3-8 8-7 0-04 
Electric stoves, hot plates.............. 4-3 2:3 = 0-5 0-1 = 
Washing machines 22) .)01n.. skeen 9-0 6-6 0-08 12-8 13-4 0-12 
TONS eek cree aah eee 6:4 0-3 0-06 7-1 0-3 0:07 
FIGALOLS, ADA syd gee ones s'aiviels hawk On eae ee 1-6 0-1 - 1-4 0-1 = 
Might: BULDSiar rece eee 82-6 1:3 6-26 71-1 1-4 5-15 
Lamps and lampshades............. 16-9 0-8 - 10-0 0-5 - 
Toasters..... Pe Senate eee sisi secede 5-3 0-2 0-05 8-5 0-2 0:07 
Sewing machines (electric).............. 0-9 0:6 - 2:8 2-4 0-02 
Other titre crater) ciara ste nec ae 10-7 0-8 - 4-3 0-8 = 
Wotal. eet ek ae 88-7 22-0 - 74-9 30-3 = 
ed ae ce 
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Silverware, China and Glassware.—Nearly 40 p.c. of British families 
reported an expense for china or porcelain dishes, 20 p.c. purchased glassware, 
and only 6 p.c. bought articles of silverware. Fractional dollar expenditures 
per family were shown for all items with the exception of dishes, which accounted 
for the largest portion of expenses in this group. Total purchases averaged $2-2 
for all British families, and $1-7 for those of French origin, 


Table 84.—Purchases of Silverware, China and Glassware 


ee ae re he ech i gy pO 


1,135 British Families 211 French Families 


ree ee ae ee 
Item Percentage Average Percentage | Averaze 
of Families Cost of Families Cost 
Reporting | for 1,135 Reporting for 211 
Purchases | Families || Purchases Families 
Seg ee ee ee ee 
$ $ 
China’or porcelain dishes.i J) (08.020... Abc2 ee, 39-0 1:3 21-8 0:8 
SLO ee Ee a S ne ae We ee ai 20-8 0-3 23-7 0-3 
Tableware: silver including’ plate) ...3.0. 0... Le 6-1 0-5 7-6 0-4 
abeiner re eee ee ety weet 1-2 0-1 2-8 0-2 
cL EO SR A ee Fim Sp Sie a 48-8 2-2 46-9 1-7 
a hie see ee ee ee 


Kitchen and Cleaning Equipment.—Outlays for various kitchen and 
cleaning materials were reported by a greater proportion of families than for 
most other types of household supplies. Purchases of soaps, cleaning powders, 
etc., were shown by 98 p.c. of survey families,* and constituted the largest item 
of expense in this budget group. The average cost amounted to approximately 
$11 for families of both British and French racial origin, and formed about one- 
half of the total expense for kitchen and cleaning equipment. Non-electric stoves 
and ranges provided a relatively important kitchen expense, although purchases 
were reported by less than one-seventh of the families. Average expense for 
stoves per household amounted to $10 for families of French origin, and $6 for 


British. 
Table 85.—Purchases of Kitchen and Cleaning Equipment 


1,135 British Families || 211 French Families 
Item Percentage | Average || Percentage Average 
of Families Cost of Families Cost 
Reporting for 1,135 Reporting for 211 

Purchases | Families |} Purchases | Families 

$ $ 
CEN ORC RUN Ces Pom oa, RA te eae ae 3-3 0-4 5-7 1-5 
Stoves and ranges (coal and wood)................... 11-5 5-5 13-3 10-2 
EROS PSY OTTO 8 ES gp ea OE al Ma 33-3 1-0 19-9 1-0 
Tea and coffee making utensils....................... 11-6 0-1 8-1 0-2 
Tubs, washboards, wringers............... 6-3 0-1 6-7 0-1 
Ironing boards, clothes racks and baskets............ 6-2 0-1 2-8 0-1 
Household tools, ladders, cans..............6......0. 10-0 0-2 5-7 0-1 
ESFOOTIS, DIWSHES, MODS) ss 65s vs sic cd cals oe heeds hed oe cae 57-0 0-9 54-0 1-0 
POSE DAINE ALAS CLOG Ghose aia’ss cid ic vic awe REMRe Uae 4-5 0-1 17-5 0-3 
SPAR DOL RWORDOTHO CTs aS om Shoo oun VSL dee he. 1-7 0-1 2-8 0-1 
Soaps, cleaning powders, etc..........--ccceeeecccecee 97-7 11-3 97-6 11-9 
Repairs to kitchen equipment........................ 12-9 0-7 7-6 0-5 
EEE ty eet WR ods 9p ARS bx Soles tne EES: 12-3 0-8 10-4 0-3 
SAE Ooi k eee: 100-0 | 21-3 | 100-0 21-3 


* Since all families would require such materials, apparently a few failed to report amounts 
of purchases. However, expenditures generally tended to be over-stated by a small fraction. 
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Miscellaneous Equipment Purchases.—Miscellaneous household furnish- 
ings comprised a wide range of purchases, principal among which were outlays 
for postage and writing supplies, insurance on household property against fire 
and theft, baby carriages and go-carts, window shades, screens, etc. More than 
95 p.c. of British survey families and about 89 p.c. of those of French origin 
showed some expenses for at least one item in the group of equipment items 
listed below. 


Table 86.—Purchases of Miscellaneous Household Equipment 


eee 000009 SS99NaD.—" 


1,135 British Families | 211 French Families 


Item Percentage; Average || Percentage; Average 
of Families Cost of Families Cost 
Reporting | for 1,135 Reporting for 211 
Purchases | Families |} Purchases | Families 


$ $ 

Mirrors, pictures, clocks, ornaments.............+.+5- 17-1 0-7 11-8 0-6 
Sewing machines (not electric).................. sees 2-9 0-5 1-4 0-5 
Baby Carriages: PO-CALtS ne aces 3 pe ceiaers oeeriiueeeenaaee= 9-8 1-2 11-4 0-9 
Window shades, wire screens, AaWNINgS............2..- 21-6 0-8 21-3 0-7 
Uirinkss hands bageaere sevice acetates aie avarice 3-9 0-2 6-6 0-2 
Freight and express. chargeS............0+s+seseeeeees : 10-2 0-3 7-6 0-3 
Postage and writing supplies...........6...0e see eeee 90-2 3-2 61-1 1-6 
Insurance on household property................+000 26:7 1-8 48-3 5-1 
COA Cte) PERE a, Cee Ser enn ee AR aCe c/ ain Cheer 13-2 4:3 4-7 5:0 

Totals 9.5536. eee ce ee dd oe cis 95-2 13-0 85-3 14-9 


CHAPTER IX 


HEALTH MAINTENANCE 


Proportions of living expenditure for health showed very slight differences 
from city to city throughout the Dominion. Montreal families of foreign origin 
recorded the lowest percentage of 3°3, and the highest percentages were shown by 
Quebec and Ottawa families with 5-8 p.c. and 5-4 p.c. respectively. Dollar varia- 
tions in average amounts per family spent for health were more appreciable. 
They ranged from $46 for the Montreal group of families of foreign racial origin 
to $83 per family in Ottawa. Corresponding amounts per person were scattered 
between $9 for the Montreal foreign racial group, and $18 for Ottawa survey 
families. It may be noted that the average amounts per person for British and 
French families in Montreal were almost identical, approximately $11 in each 
group. Average amounts for families of other racial origin were lower by $2 
per person in Montreal, and by $3 per person in Winnipeg, than those for 
British or French groups. 

Expenditures for 53 p.c. of all survey families were for amounts of less 
than $50, while an additional 26 p.c. spent between $50 and $100 in the survey 
year. In only 5 p.c. of the cases did annual health costs exceed $200. 


Table 87.—Annual Family Health Costs 


ne SS 


Number | Percentage 


Amount of Families | of Families 

Reporting | Reporting 
a 
geeks eee Ce Tn nn ha eae oe 759 52-8 
ED OU?. aes. << BAR A, ., «.. 8. 0R!.... ., RRL. ee ee 370 25-7 
ROUSE Drant wore neon enna emir ewes votive dlinhaiseoirw wiewrebreedn obcaeddee . os 167 11-6 
deg cL OER PL EERE, SOP: <A (5 nN YG URN IE SN Dy gs 64 4-4 
SE 2A iis cna a WIN ipl IR od oi DE ss PE oe, TREO a ke 65 4-5 
MMe rental Rchv rs seas shtaay sd nea lori fers Warr eonreeresratv la eerphome a itciemecoea.. 10 0-7 
eek ste ae es SRI AL Ae ais eided Sewres ck ving hc ee ca 4 0-3 
FO aL ea esc ee a et CR ecto ick SC eit Ried Oe 1,439 100-0 


Table 88.—City Comparisons of Health Maintenance Costs 
(1,439 Wage-Earner Families in Twelve Cities) 


Health 

Expenditure| Expenditure] Costs as a 

City per per Percentage 

Family Person of Family 
Expenditure 

$ $ 
OCD i ee 2 nc; ee) B i re 
be TN i ee ea 5 a a te ght i aN — Sie ag 4 - th 
Rising holism nes cosine oN Ee on Rae ee a en le al ie HF ie 
BODE GOE okra e . Phas ork, ls feta}. MA CEPTS. Seite tie: 71 + : 
Mi GWtrea Pr ONeCh ehoee ot, oa. 5 aise hid: HUE RY ce ee 60 $3 
OTA AS tps yon ite, wt hs oe bo AR ee bet) OT 51 11 

Others ts tase dite. habe wh eee th. cs oS. 46 9 3-3 
eT a) na ohare a Wt Pea rn i ne 
ee ee ee 58 14 4-3 
Aap gamle pie AE a Pe not Mo He Re ee eo : ae 

BOT Sereda e's cto ale ree PRE atta «cha toeike ch ot 
SRILSULEM VIED, EGS 2 oe ote «sists verse a Tee Se eo rh a oo 
Gearaceton ky sth VIE OT, (Re BI eer eae sai = a ne 

EMOTO AY BD See avy n eB. « ronidus. ¢ eb eeae Peper aula teats ra, 8 eens 
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Health Maintenance Costs in Relation to Income 


Health costs bore a fairly consistent relationship to income, and centred 
around 4:5 p.c. of total living expenditure in the $100 income intervals between 
$100 and $600 per person. Average amounts per family within this range 
increased from $37 in the $100-199 group, to $84 in the $500-599 group. Average 
health costs per person rose from $6 to $23 within these same limits. More 
than three-fourths of British wage-earner families spent less than $50 for health 
maintenance in the group with incomes of $100 to $199 per person and a 
negligible proportion spent over $200 for this purpose. However, in the income 
range of $600 per person upwards, only one-fourth of the families spent below 
$50 on health, and nearly 60 p.c. spent between $50 and $150. Almost 10 p.c. 
of the costs were for amounts greater than $200. 


Table 89.—Health Costs According to Income per Person 
(1,135 British Families) 


or, A ee Se SSS SS Se 


Income per Person | $100-199 | $200-299 | $300-399 | $400-499 | $500-599 | $600 + | Total 
ee ee re ee, ee Tea eee ee Cr ee oe ee 
PERCENTAGES 
ee A ed ee a Oe ee oe 

Health Costs: 

0= AO Sie noatmsrecsineess 75-4 60-0 49-7 47-7 34-9 26-2 51-9 
50=199.2 2. uitesthaesiosteme 16-7 22-2 26-9 25-9 32-1 39-3 25-7 
TOOHT4ON A. serterehicicts ers 5-3 9-7 11-9 14-1 17-9 18-0 11-9 
ASOSIOOM sa see eco 1-8 2-5 4-8 5-5 9-4 6-6 4-6 
DOO OOO NSA RE wlosite e.clere wuslass - 4-7 6-1 5°5 4-7 6-6 4-8 
ADO=DOT SLs. Mele wSaries o> oes - 0-6 0-6 1:3 1-0 3°3 0-9 
GOO EE aie ees sine: 0-8 0-3 - - - - 0-2 
Motalnes ccc cence 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-6 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Expenditure per Family... $ ai 58 68 74 84 98 65 
Expenditure per Person... $ 6 12 16 20 23 29 15 

Percentage of Total Living 
Wxpenditureiased sce sar 3-9 4.7 4-7 4-6 4-7 4-4 4-5 


Distribution of Health Maintenance Costs 


The following sections are concerned with family expenditure for medical 
and dental fees, hospital and nursing charges, medicine, eye-glasses, and health 
insurance. Although the average health outlays for families of British and 
French origins were almost identical, amounting to $65 and $64 respectively, 
several important variations occurred in the distribution of these expenditures. 
For example, families of French origin spent $17 per family for medicines and 
drugs, as compared with $10 for British families. This was partially balanced 
PM higher average expenses among the latter for dental, hospital and nursing 
charges. 

The principal items comprising wage-earner family health costs are dis- 
cussed briefly in the following paragraphs, in relation to their importance in 
the family budget, and also with reference to city and racial differences. Tables 
at the end of the chapter show family health costs in detail. 


Medicines, Drugs and Supplies——Almost one-fifth of the average cost of 
health maintenance for British families went for medicines, drugs, etc. These 
included such expenses as doctors’ prescriptions and proprietary medicines, as 
well as sanitary supplies, hot water bottles, supports, etc. Average family out- 
lay for drugs and medicines amounted to $10, while an additional $2 per family 
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went for the other health supplies noted. City averages among British families 
for the former group ranged from $13 for survey households in Ottawa to $8 for 
those in London and Winnipeg. French families in Montreal and Quebec 
recorded somewhat higher expenditures for medicines and drugs amounting to 
$18 and $15 respectively. Combined with other health supplies, this group 
formed nearly 30 p.c. of the average health cost of French families. 


Medical and Dental Fees—Two-thirds of survey families of British origin 
reported some expense for doctors’ fees. This group constituted the largest 
single expense of family health maintenance, accounting for more than one- 
third of the total. The average outlay was $34 for families reporting such 
expenditures, or $22 based on all British survey families. Expenses ranged 
from $27 per family in Ottawa and Saskatoon to $15 and $14 per family in 
Montreal for the British and Foreign groups respectively. French families 
showed a close similarity in expenditures for medical fees, and averaged $21 
per family as compared with $22 noted above for those of British origin. 
Shghtly more than three-fourths of French survey families showed some 
expenses for this item. 


CHART 12 


HEALTH MAINTENANCE COSTS AT LOW AND HIGH INCOME 
PER PERSON LEVELS 


PERCENTAGE OF 

EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY TOTAL HEALTH EXPENDITURE 
toe & WO JS 2. & 38 35 <o 5.10 OS) eb 2h sor 35° a0 
EE SORT Le Gren, ALE ee ee | A aT Mor . sae eS See eee ee Plast | 


MEDICINES 
AND DRUGS....... 


J 
EYEGLASSES..... 


MEDICAL FEES. . Geman 


DENTAL FEES..... = 
FERS 
HOSPITAL FEES.. 
ACCIDENT&HEALTH|4 | 
INSURANCE... .. | 
LEGEND 
ameace’ Famihes with incomes of $100-199 per person 
ARES, " " #4600 or more per person 


Dental fees accounted for 15 p.c. of average family health costs, and an 
outlay for this item was shown by 60 p.c. of British families and 46 Ar: 
those of French origin. Average costs amounted to $10 and $4 for yaa; Sieh 
groups respectively. An interesting difference in the proportions oe 8 
costs spent for medical and dental services was noted at progressive levels o 
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income per person. Families with incomes of $100-199 per person spent about. 
40 p.c. of their average health outlay for medical fees, and only 7 p.c. for dental’ 
services. In the income group ranging from $600 per person upwards, the 
proportion spent on medical fees declined slightly to 34 p.c., but dental fees 
advanced to 19 p.c. of all health costs. Hospital fees and medicines, and drugs 
in relation to income per person followed the same trend as doctors’ fees, while 
eye-glasses, health and accident insurance premiums formed an_ increasing 
proportion of health costs at higher income levels. 


Table 90.—Health Maintenance Cost Percentages at Progressive Levels 
of Income per Person 
(1,135 British Families) 


Item | $100-199 | $200-299 | $300-399 | $400-499 | $500-599 | $600 + 


PERCENTAGES 


Medicine and Dnigs on venience 18-2 15-4 15-5 16-1 14-3 13-6 
PUVECGLISBES ha duclarne en eter Renee ress 4-3 4-6 4:8 5-0 5-1 6-3 
Medical teesic..ctesk tec acee nein aneene 39-1 35-2 35°8 33-7 33-6 33-7 
Dental, Heésize axe sees aes eee es 7-1 13-4 15-7 14-8 19-4 19-0 
Hospital Fees: 2450 Seb cay ee teen. 21-5 19-9 16-0 18-5 13-4 12-1 
Accident and Health Insurance......... 5-5 7-4 6-2 6-2 8-7 10-0 
OGD er act aero ere were cere 4-3 4-1 6-0 5-7 5-5 5-3 

Wotalc. beescnmreusemn eee 100-0 100-6 109-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Hospital and Nursing Charges.—A little more than 25 p.c. of British 
families spent a portion of their income for hospital expenses, which included 
nursing fees, anaesthetics, bed supplies, etc. The average cost for families 
reporting an outlay for this purpose amounted to $42. For all survey families 
it was naturally lower, averaging $11, and constituting 17 p.c. of all health 
maintenance expenses. Less than one-fifth of French families in Montreal and 
Quebec showed an amount spent on hospital bills, and costs averaged $6 per 
family, or one-tenth of all health expenditures. City averages for this item 
ranged from $16 for families of British racial origin in Montreal, to $4 for 
families of foreign origin in Winnipeg. 

Nursing service, other than that included in hospital charges, was reported 
by a small proportion of wage-earner families, and only fractional dollar 
expenditures were shown by both British and French families for this item of 
health maintenance. Less than one-tenth of French families reported an outlay 
for nursing service, and only 4 p.c. of families of British origin. 


Eyeglasses Purchases of eyeglasses by survey families during 1938 were 
reported by 22 p.c. of British and French families. British families spent an 
average of $14 per pair for this item as compared with $11 for French families. 
Average costs amounted to $3 and represented 5 p.c. of total health costs for 
British families, and $2 representing 4 p.c. of French family health costs. 


Accideni and Health Insurance—Slightly more than one-fifth of British 
families recorded an expense for accident and health insurance. Payments 
averaged $22, but the average expense for all families amounted to only $5, or 
7 p.c. of health maintenance expenditure. Fifteen p.c. of French families 
showed an expense for insurance of this type averaging $41, and forming nearly 
10 p.c. of health expenditure for all families in the sample. 
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CHAPTER X 
PERSONAL CARE 


Racial and Regional Comparisons 


Under personal care have been included such outlays as barber and hair- 
dresser service, toilet soaps, tooth paste, cosmetics, shaving supplies, etc. 
Expenses for the above items constituted 1-7 p.c. of the average British family’s 
budget, representing an actual expenditure of $25 per family. Amounts were 
similar for other race groups averaging $22 for French families, and $24 for those 
of foreign origin. City averages for the individual goods and services comprising 
personal care were noticeably uniform, and the largest variations in the amount 
of outlay per family for any of the items did not exceed $3. Averages for the 
total group were fairly consistent also, ranging between $20 and $30 per family 
in nearly all survey cities. The lowest was shown by families in Quebec averaging 
$19, and the highest by those in Charlottetown at $29. The majority of 
individual family expenditures for personal care were less than $50 and only 
6 p.c. of survey families spent more than that amount. 

Barber and hairdresser services formed the chief expenses of personal care. 
They comprised nearly one-half of all such costs, and amounted to an average 
of nearly $12 per family. The services of barbers were more commonly reported 
than those of hairdressers, and family expenses averaged $8 and $3 respectively. 
Barber costs accounted for 34 p.c. of personal care expenses among British 
families, and nearly 40 p.c. for families of French origin. City averages varied 
from $10 for survey families in Charlottetown to $7 in Quebec and Edmonton. 
Hairdressing costs were equally consistent, averaging $3 per family for both 
British and French samples, and ranging only from $4 for Toronto and Charlotte- 
town families to $2 for those in Halifax and Saint John. 

Purchases of toilet soaps amounted to almost $5 per family, comprising. 
18 p.c. of the total cost of personal care. Tooth paste and mouth washes averaged 
$3, cosmetics and toilet preparations $2, and shaving supplies, also $2. 


Table 93.—Expenditure for Personal Care 


1,135 British Families 211 French Families 
- | Percent- sale da 
liom ent poe age.of Sra Expendi- Neh 
ois Total ews ture Total 
Families | Based P Families | Based 
Ra. n 1.135 ersonal Be. Personal 
; on 1,18 Gane on 211 Cc 
porting | Families Casa porting | Families G a 
$ $ 
Barber. Cra tac se uae othe waceree ect 95-1 8-4 34-3 92-4 8-8 39-8 
TU BITCreseG yc, Mauer encanta cua: 70-0 3°4 13-9 78-2 3-2 14-5 
Moilet Soapsweow.. way mene ee ae. 95-8 4-5 18-3 96-2 3°5 15-8 
Tooth Paste, Mouth Washes............ 91-6 3°4 13-9 85-3 2-4 10-9 
Cosmetics and Toilet Preparations..... 71-6 2-0 8-2 56-4 1-4 6-3 
Shaving Supplies: en jean). meni 82-6 2-4 9-8 78-7 2-6 11-8 
Ne Medes cee oe ae a ae, 10-4 0-4 1:6 3:3 0-2 0-9 
Totaly Cee ot ee 100-0 24-5 100-0 100-0 22-1 100-0 
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Personal Care Expenditure at Progressive Income Levels 


A steady increase was noted in average outlay for personal care at 
progressive income per person levels, Families with incomes between $100 and 
$199 per person spent amounts averaging $16, while those with incomes of $600 
or more per person spent approximately double this amount, However, the 
proportion of total living expenditures centred around 1-5 p.c. at each income 
per person level. On a per person basis averages of personal care expenses rose 
from $3 to $10 in the foregoing income groups. There was no apparent tendency 
for outlays to increase among families with a large number of children. Amounts 
averaged close to $25 in all family groups with from one to five children. 


CHART 13 


EXPENDITURES ON PERSONAL CARE AT LOW 
AND HIGH INCOME PER PERSON LEVELS 
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Table 94.—City Comparisons of Family Expenditures for Personal Care 
eee 


40% Montreal 
City rode Halifax Sia Quebec 
French | British Other 
Se i fe a ee ea ae a 


DotitakR AVERAGES 


Rarhersnuscve hits: quatty backer eatre tae 10-0 8-7 8-6 7-4 9-6 6-9 8-3 
Hlairdresser...... 0.00: sscseeeseececscaveauece 4:3 1-7 2-4 3:2 3:2 3-2 3-2 
TOMOSE SOAP A <ercfelele sic.s 01h tists clabeteseresevcisieboieloln 5-1 4-7 3-6 2-7 3-8 4-5 3-5 
Tooth Paste, Mouth Washes.........-....+++ 3-2 3-5 2:7 1-8 2-7 3-4 4-9 
Cosmetics and Toilet Preparations.......... 1-9 2-0 1-1 1-2 1-5 1-4 1:5 
Shaving Supplies.............cseeseeeeeer eres 4-0 3-4 1-1 2-7 2-5 2-2 2-6 
OER OR oe so cie so clas ctie see's wieunantear’s eieteseacte eelaptelors = 0-5 0-3 = 0-3 1-2 0-2 
Total. rk tA eS 5; 245|  198| 19-0| 23-6|  22-8| 24-2 
ED 
a 
Wannipes Sask- | Ed- | Van- 
City Ottawa | Toronto | London Bite ce oon sisntom ll cutee 


Do.iaR AVERAGES 


Barbonede re steno cee Fora hise cine stele 8-4 9-0 8-4 8-7 9-2 8-0 71 8-5 
Hairdresser......... SUSE aes eae 3-8 4:3 3-3 3-3 3-2 3°3 3-4 3-8 
Toilet SOap. ices: ccc ccces vive vicwe 2-8 5-2 4-7 5-2 4-6 4-4 4-9 4:3 
Tooth Paste, Mouth Washes...... 3:7 3-1 4-8 3-9 3-5 2-3 3-3 3°4 
Cosmetics and Toilet Preparations 1-9 2-0 2-1 2-2 1-7 2-4 2-1 1-9 
Shaving Supplies....,....+--+ee+- 2-3 2-4 2-4 2-3 1:9 2-8 2-8 2-0 
OGher aes sca ceteris 0-2 0-5 0-4 0-3 0-1 0-2 0-4 0-2 

Tatel.. ere 231|  265| 261] 25-9| 242] 23-4| 24-0/ 26-4 


Table 95.—Personal Care Expenditure at Progressive Levels of Income 
per Person 


(1,135 British Families) 
I Pp $100- $200- | $300- | $400- | $500- 
neous Det eran 199 | 299 | 309 | 499 | 599 | 8600+ | Average 
Expenditure per Family............... $ 15-6 21-8 25-4 27: 9- : - 
Expenditure per Person................ $ 2-7 4:4 6-0 8 a ae 
Percentage of Total Living Expenditure. . 1-7 1-8 1:8 1-7 1-6 1-5 1-7 


_Interesting differences were observed in the proportionate amounts spent 
on individual personal care items at progressive income levels. <A slight advance 
in actual cash outlay was noted for nearly all of these at progressively higher 
income levels, but the rate of increase varied considerably. The average cost 
for barber services formed 38 p.c. of all personal care expenses among families 
with incomes of $100 to $199 per person, while in the $600 + group it amounted 
to 34 p.c. In contrast, hairdressing costs rose sharply from 5-1 p.c. of personal 
care expenditures, to 19-2 p.c. between these income groups. Purchases of 
toilet soaps showed a negligible increase from low to high income levels, and 
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hence proportionate amounts spent for this item dropped from 27:6 p.c. to 13-2 
p.c. Tooth paste and mouth washes declined gradually from 14-7 p.c. to 


12-6 p.c., but cosmetics advanced from 5-1 p.c. to 9-9 p.c. of all personal care 
expenditures. 


Table 96.—Percentage Distribution of Personal Care Expenditures at Progressive 
Levels of Income per Person 


(1,135 British Families) 
Mae... Gf ee 
$100- $200- $300- $400- $500- 
Ttem 199 299 399 499 599 | $600 + 
Rg ae ee een Se etl be sl seen gilelitien gah 
PERCENTAGES 
Mikal anita ea eee ee 
Barbers: c.fsbessve - < 37-8 35-3 33°5 34-8 31-6 33-7 
Hairdresser............... 5-1 10-6 13-8 15-8 20-1 19-2 
EROUGL SOSDS) 6... sar oe ee 27-6 21-6 18-1 16-1 13-6 13-2 
Tooth Paste, Mouth Washes 14-7 14-2 14-5 13-6 12-2 12-6 
Cosmetics and Toilet Preparations 5-1 6-9 7-9 9-0 10-6 9-9 
Shaving Supplies and Miscellaneous 9-7 11-4 12-2 10-7 11-9 11-4 
POCA ae totter 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


CHAPTER XI 
TRANSPORTATION 


Wage-earner families in Canadian cities reported widely differing amounts 
of expenditure for transportation. To a greater degree than any other budget 
group, transportation reflected differences in financial position. Among survey 
families at low income levels, it formed one of the smallest sections of living 
expenditure, while for families in relatively high income groups it was one of 
the largest, and ranked next to the basic necessities of food and shelter. Actual 
transportation costs and also the relative amounts spent on various modes of 
transportation afforded a valuable insight into the living levels of wage-earner 
families. 

Transportation costs averaged 6-5 p.c. of British wage-earner family 
living expenditure. City percentages ranged from 9:1 p.c. for Toronto families 
to 2-8 p.c. for French families in Quebec. Actual cash outlay for transportation 
averaged $93 for families of British origin, while the corresponding figure for 
French families in Montreal and Quebec was considerably lower at $46, due 
chiefly to a relatively small proportion of families owning motor cars. In 
Maritime cities, transportation averages were concentrated close to $70 per 
family. British families in Montreal and Ottawa approximated the all-family 
average, with expenditures of $94 and $100 respectively. Transportation costs 
for survey families in Toronto were somewhat higher, averaging $140 per family. 
This was due mainly to larger average amounts spent for motor car purchases 
during the survey year. In the West, Edmonton and Vancouver families spent 
$109 and $103, respectively, while families in Winnipeg and Saskatoon with 
relatively small expenditures for the purchase of motor cars, averaged $88 
and $52. 

Transportation Costs and Income 


As already noted, changes in the financial condition of wage-earner families 
influenced to a noticeable degree the amount of expenditure for transportation. 
Families with incomes of $400 to $799 per annum devoted only 1-6 p.c. of 
their total living budget to this item. For families whose incomes centred around 
$2,500, the proportion of expenditure was materially higher and amounted to 
12-5 p.c. In actual dollar expenditure this represented a sharp increase from an 
average of $12 to $306 per family. 


Table 97.—Transportation Costs at Progressive Income per Family Levels 
(1,185 British Families) 


Income per Family $400- $800- | $1,000- | $1,200- | $1,400- | $1,600- | $1,800- | $2,000- |$2,400+| Average 
799 999 1,199 1,399 1,599 1,799 1,999 2,399 


Expenditure per Family...... $ 12 35 39 73 90 125 143 182 306 93 


Percentage of Total Living Ex- 
PONGIEUTO ns. seo cect sare wrerereesis 1-6 3-8 3-5 5-6 6-1 7:5 7-8 8-8 12-5 6°5 


When family income was considered on a per person basis, the advance in 
transportation expenses at progressive income per person levels was similar to 
the rise accompanying successively higher levels of family income. Families 
with incomes of $100-199 per person spent only 2:7 p.c. of living expenditures 
for transportation, representing an outlay of $25. This proportion increased 
steadily to 14-0 p.c. for families with incomes of $600-+ per person, and repre- 
sented an average cash outlay of $313. 
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Table 98.—-Transportation Costs at Progressive Income per Person Levels 
(1,135 British Families) 


Income per Person $100- $200- $300- 400- 5 
pe 199 299 399 Ft tes sata 
Expenditure per Family........... ES 25 ne 
Percentage of Total Living Expenditure. 2-7 3 Ae re 38 14-0 
CHART 14 
TRANSPORTATION EXPENDITURES 
AT 
LOW AND HIGH INCOME PER PERSON LEVELS 
EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY PERCENT OF TOTAL 
$ 0] 20 40 60 80 ree ay ge ae see 
MOTOR CAR 158.6 


PURCHASES KLLCCLLLMYLLLLLLL LLL LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLO LLL 


GASOLENE 
AND OIL LLLILLLILLLALLLA LLL LLL LL 


MOTOR CAR 
LLLLL LL 


COsTS VLLLMLLLLLL ALLL LLL 


BICYCLE 
PURCHASES 
UPKEEP, ETC. 


RAILWAY ano 
BOAT FARES 424 


CITY 
STREET CAR 


AND 
BUS FARES 9 [22444774 


LEGEND BMMMEBE Families with incomes of pie per person 
LLLLLLA 600 or more per person 


Transportation and Number of Children 


Variations in the size of wage-earner families were accompanied by notice- 
able differences in expenditure on transportation. Small families spent a greater 
proportion of their total living budget upon this item than families with a large 
number of children. An average of 7°8 p.c. was spent by families with one 
child, while only 4:2 p.c. was used for transportation by those having five 
children. A marked increase in amounts spent on necessities such as food 
and clothing balanced this drop in transportation expenses as the size of the 
family became larger. 

Table 99.—Transportation Costs According to Number of Children 
(1,135 British Families) 


Number of Children per Family 1 2 3 4 5 
eed 2 oe a ee Se EE eee 
i WATT Ue ek os sab poco as ees raise $ 110 95 86 69 59 
Expenditure per Family Sy i Fie By 


Percentage of Total Living Expenditure...........- 7:8 


(ee a ee cant 
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Distribution of Transportation Costs 


Purchases and maintenance costs of motor cars accounted for more than two- 
thirds of the average expenditure on transportation, while fares of various types 
constituted most of the remainder. The average transportation cost of $93 for 
survey families of British origin. was composed of 38 p.c. for motor car main- 
tenance, 31 p.c. for purchases during 1938, 27 p.c. for fares on railways, street 
cars, etc., and about 4 p.c. for bicycle costs and repairs. French families in 
Quebec and Montreal spent over 50 p.c. of annual transportation outlay on 
fares. Motor operating costs accounted for less than 30 p.c., and purchases 
only 13-5 p.c. 


Table 100.—Transportation Costs of Wage-Earner Families 


1,135 British Families | 211 French Families 
Item Expenditure; Percentage || Expenditure] Percentage 
per oO per fo) 
Family Total Family Total 
$ $ 

Purchases of Motor Carseosee-os..4<c a oer eae 28-8 30-9 6-2 13-5 
Gurrent‘ Operating’ Costarencdccre dooce ete aes ’ 35-5 38-1 13-4 29-3 
Hares: 642s. P eee de Ur ae ee ae a Oe ee 25-6 27-5 24-5 53-5 
Bicycle Purchases and Repairs................0..e00- 3-2 3-5 1-7 3-7 
Total eee oe ee os eee ee 93-1 100-0 45-8 100-6 


While the majority of cities conformed roughly to the foregoing ratios, 
there were several noticeable differences. For example, 92 p.c. of transportation 
costs of Charlottetown families was for the purchase and operation of motor 
cars, and only 6 p.c. for fares. On the other hand, families in Montreal of 
foreign origin paid out 69 p.c. of their annual transportation expenses in fares, 
and only 30 p.c. for motor car costs. 

The distribution of transportation costs at different income levels was 
especially interesting. More than 54 p.c. of the costs for survey families with 
incomes of $100-199 per person went for fares on street cars, buses, railways, 
etc. Only 36 p.c. of the total transportation cost was used for motor car pur- 
chases and operation. In contrast, for families with incomes ranging from $600-+ 
per person almost 90 p.c. of transportation outlay was on motor car costs, and 
only 10 p.c. on fares. 


Table 101.—Percentage Distribution of Transportation Costs at Progressive Income 
per Person Levels 


(1,135 British Families) 


SS 


It | $100- | $200- $300- $400- $500- 
rae ; 19 | 299 399 499 599 | $600+ 
| 
PERCENTAGES 

SS ee ee ee 
Motor Car (Purchase and Maintenance). 36-4 47-9 65-8 69-8 77-9 89-0 
SION BOS Sts, Lt 54-4 44-0 30-8 27-1 20-6 10-4 
Bicycle (Purchase and Maintenance)... 9-2 8-1 3-4 3-1 1-5 0-6 
otal ey tensa dom. sre 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
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Motor Transportation Costs According to Cities and Individual Items 


Although families owning cars bought in years prior to the survey were 
considerably more numerous than those making purchases in 1938, amounts 
spent on maintenance averaged very little more than those for 1938 ‘purchases 
in the sample of British families. In Edmonton, Toronto, London, Montreal 
Halifax and Charlottetown, a relatively large number of purchases during 
the survey year resulted in larger average amounts being shown for purchasing 
costs than for expenses of operation. Winnipeg families reported a small per- 
centage of cars purchased in 19388, and accordingly showed a small average 
purchase cost per family. Among the car-owning families in Saskatoon, none 
had obtained their present car during the survey year, and hence all motor costs 
were for current operation. 


Table 102.—City Comparisons of Motor Purchase and Operating Cost Ratios 


Percentage Purchase Maintenance 
~ of Costs as Costs as 
City Motor Cars | Percentage Percentage 
Bought of Total of Total 
in 1938 Motor Outlay} Motor Outlay 
British— 
Charlottetown tae, oa SO ae EES sti cae 18-8 56-2 43-8 
Piditaniias Gna be fice WE OES. hanes 25-0 | 52-0 48-0 
fren iit 02) Pol ct ny a SLAM OF hiee + Se pocrs rigenete 18-8 | 48-9 51-1 
RPE Sees Te ee i nD cee: 45-5 63-+7 36-3 
Greawast cae. chreteeres: eee). PS MES 20-9 36-2 63-8 
BEA EANTELE) se Peectenee tI Cs peas aT Sng PMG Sie ibs 6 aia soahtags oh aed 1S eine 25-9 54-1 45-9 
London FOC OA IOR, Sian bce eee 24-1 55-1 44-9 
Winnipeg..... 14-5 22-0 78-0 
RES PELL? Sle Ge eee fe er te eine 0-0 0-0 100-0 
Rida Gnhonedesc este. Ae oe SORE, . oes 29-4 58-4 | 41-6 
VIET (Gc) ty ne eA ae men Aeris k OP eer. Sey aeererencrer ay 22-9 41-6 58-4 
Wotal—British =: .56-0) Adit a aa Rs Se 21-0 44-8 55-2 
French— 

CoE NS Ra te eens ACO RR oT. SABO ca Sees aye 33-3 | 47-3 52-7 
ROTEFGR Sa ee oak Pree x See dele me ns we ee 20-0 25-4 74-6 
FOtAI— FO GMl es dias cb es oi ces brio ae 25-0 31-5 68-5 


Fuel costs formed the major portion of expenses of motor car operation. 
In the majority of cities, gasolene purchases ranged from 50 to 60 p.c. of current 
operating costs, and averaged 54 p.c. for British survey families. The average 
annual consumption of gasolene based on the number of families owning cars 
was 218 gallons, and the average cost amountea to $60, Since less than one- 
third of the British families operated motor cars, these amounts were consid- 
erably higher than the all-family averages of 69 gallons representing an average 
expenditure of $19. The average consumption of oil per motor car amounted to 
19 quarts. Several families with cars reported only a few hundred miles of 
motor travel during the year, and showed no expenses for this item. The 
average cost for oil per family reporting amounted to almost $6. 

Repair and maintenance charges amounted to 11-3 p.c. of current operat- 
ing costs, and license fees a similar proportion of 11-0 p.c. Car insurance 
averaged 8-2 p.c., while tire costs accounted for another 6°5 p.c. Smaller per- 
centages for garage and parking rent, fines, damages, tube costs, and incidentals 


furnished the remainder. 
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Table 103.—Current Motor Operation Costs of British Wage-Earner Families 


Percentage | Averages | Averages | Averages | Percentage 


of 363 Based Based Based of Current 
— Car-Owner on on All on 1,135 Motor 
Families Families | Car-Owner| British Operation 
Reporting | Reporting | Families Families Costs 
Costs 
QUANTITIES :— 
Gasolene—gallons, ps ccocetass esha eer 100-0 218-0 218-0 69-1 
Oil—quarisss 2. Seis Naat! 98-1 19-0 18-7 5:8 - 
Costs:— $ $ $ 

Gasolene’s: Asan. ceeteee.t oot. 100-0 60-4 60-4 19-1 53-8 
aL st! (oy Sve oc RP oad Me eed pre pe 98-1 5:8 5:7 1-8 5-1 
TUTGS Ne cee Oe SO ee 42-6 16:8 7-1 2-3 6-5 
Mubesss,. sh 44 eerie ee eee hee 24-0 3:7 0-9 0:3 0-8 
Repairs and Maintenance............ 69-4 18-1 12:6 4-0 11-3 
Instirancé snd: Soe) eee. Cee 3 0 39-0 23-4 9-1 2-9 8-2 
TIeGeNSeS ae: oemee oie oe ie 100-0 12-2 12-2 3-9 11-0 
Lbnitekhtope IDiskedkesersiee 5 os ee ne ok 4-7 9-6 0-5 0-1 0-3 
Garage or Parking Rent............. 13-4 19-3 2-6 0-8 2-2 
Others. 42. eee. ae 13-9 5-9 0-8 0:3 0-8 
Totaley ol... 2. FS tee 100-0 111-9 111-9 35-5 100-9 


Fares 


Amounts spent for fares averaged almost 28 p.c. of wage-earner family 
expenditure on transportation. Three-fourths of fare costs were for city trans- 
portation by street car and bus, while railway fares accounted for 12-5 ic. Of 
total fare costs, but only 3-4 p.c. of the total cost of transportation. Out-of- 
town bus fares averaged considerably lower at 4:3 p.c. of total fares, and 
1-2 p.c. of all transportation expenses. Smaller average amounts went for boat, 
taxi, and other fares. 

Outlays varied in different cities for street car and bus fares. As might be 
expected, the greatest amounts were spent in the large cities. British families 
in Montreal spent an average of almost $33 on this form of transportation, as 
did families in Vancouver. Toronto and Winnipeg families averaged $26, while 
those of Halifax, Ottawa and Edmonton spent $16 per family. Saskatoon, 
London, and Saint John families spent $10, $8 and $7 respectively, while 
Charlottetown, with no street cars, registered a negligible amount for this item. 


Table 104.—Fares Paid By British Wage-Earner Families 
—aeaeeeeee——=—=—S=—0NNSS SSS SSS 


Average Percentage 

, Percentage Cost per Cost Percentage | of Total 

Type of Transportation of Families} Family for 1,135 of Total Trans- 

Reporting | Reporting British Fares portation 

Families 
er re 
$ $ 

Rat WAV tenets hes ec ee 19-7 16-2 3-2 12-5 3°4 
Boat! Mees. SE. Ol. ae 11-3 7-2 0-8 3-1 0-9 
Out-of-Town Bus, ae.d.5 Af: sad fotk 12-6 8-6 1-1 4-3 1-2 
City Street Car and Bus................ 87-2 22-5 19-7 76-9 21-2 
dE Clete: Macy se eS een oe et ee eee 14-4 3-1 0-4 1-6 0-4 
Other Aten yet hale hy a ee 3-1 11-4 0-4 1-6 0-4 
LOtal sy sesh, Jk oye ec 91-3 28-0 25-6 100-0 27-5 
BE a ee eens coe ne ee ee Pe en 


Table 105.—Transportation Expenditures According to Cities 
(Based on All Survey Families) 


a 
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Char- Montreal 
= lotte- Halifax Saint Quebec eee DS iaton mele 
town John French | British Other 
Total Survey Families....................... 54 70 78 70 141 69 4 
Families with Cars......... me einteie a diete on 16 14 16 8 13 11 | 
Morors—Corrent Costs............. |. $30-2!§20-0 26-8 $8-0]$15-6| $19.5) $15.9 
Gasolene ee hi cheats Salaeeaisie -|$17-6 $10-4 $14-4 $3-7 $6-4 $12-2 $6-1 
Oil Raho awer se batdio vung bod ol 1-9 1:3 1-4 0-6 0-9 0-5 0-4 
PRP OR Se cs wu Me 1-8 0-9 1-2 0-6 0-8 1-2 0-6 
Tubes Rv eticie' sia Velen ciate 0-3 0-4 0-4 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
hn) eit: ene rae 2-2 1-3 2-8 1:3 1-6 1-0 2-6 
Insurance..... 0-5 1-1 0-6 0-5 1-5 0-2 0-9 
icense....... Bielh atathe welaian a icielelstetee 5-1 3-0 3-7 1-4 1-5 3-2 1-6 
Fines or MIBDAREO resets ete we ecco creat 0-6 - - =: = = = 
Garage and parking rent.................. 0-2 1-6 1-9 0-7 2-4 1-0 3-5 
t = = 0-4 - 0-4 0-1 0-1 
38-8 21-7 25-6 8-0 5-3 34-2 - 
1-5 0-2 1-5 2-0 1-6 2-0 0-6 
0-1 - 0-1 0-1 0-2 0-1 - 
0-3 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-2 0-3 0-1 
0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-4 0-1 
1-0 - 1-2 1-7 1-1 1-2 0-4 
4-4 20-4 12-6 14-6 29-4 38-1 37-1 
| i 1-1 1-8 2-1 3-2 3-3 3-6 5-6 
| 1-0 1-0 2-3 1:3 0-6 - - 
0-7 1-i 1-2 1-3 0-2 1-2 0-1 
0-1 15-5 6-8 6-4 24-2 32-6 30-7 
T 0-6 0-8 0-2 2-4 0-7 0-6 0-7 
0-9 0-2 = = 0-4 0-1 : 
| ~g-9] 62-318 33-5 51-9 93-8 53-6 
1 «RF a TS 
Oe ee PR 
Winnipeg 
— Ottawa | Toronto | London Saska- | Edmon- Van- 
British Other toon ton | couver 
Total Survey Families............. 95 129 65 184 45 122 101 168 
MaAmilios withyCarsee.... «cisco sis. - 44 55 29 56 11 39 34 49 
C iG COstaicace. reach $47-5 $49-4 $40-6 340-1 $37-6 $30-3 $33 -9 $35-1 
oo ote 49.3 a Pe oo ee $22-7 $25-9 $22-8 $22-4 $22-5 $15-0 $19-8 $19-1 
POWER 2 od. ck . « « Se 2-8 2-6 2-1 1-8 1-3 1-5 2-4 1-4 
LTE RE RP a oa ae rar 3:3 3-9 2-9 2-0 3-0 2-3 2-3 2-1 
ONS” See pees Sees . Sy? 0-4 0-6 0-2 0-1 0-3 0-2 0-3 0-2 
UES teen se ee Sen 8-5 5-8 5-5 5-0 2-9 4-5 2-7 2-5 
| EISEN COP aie fsis's as oh ees 6-1 5-2 2-2 3-8 2-4 2-3 1-4 3-6 
BMY SG. .46 2 icccoc se svcnesd. sc, 2-6 2-8 3-0 4-1 3-4 4-1 4-6 ae 
| Fines or damage....... —- oF - ee Ae of 0:2 od an 
d king rent....... : : . . : : 
a ee es 0-3 0-3 é 0-5 0.2 0-2 0-2 0-4 
Motor Car Purchases*......... 27-0 58-3 49-8 11-3 31-3) = 47-6 25-0 
é -9| ‘ : 3 4.2 5-4 3-1 
ieee gts ii ieee eomtentdo-: 3 | on eonacntamerttenan ts ore e 
BOMUIG gl cascade. sos 0 4 0 4 0-3 0 3 0 8 0 3 os cs 
ARENA CREM Ome ed Ro sccate vied 0 : : 
Bicycle purchases.............. 3-5 1:3 2-0 3-8 3-0 3-6 4-5 2-5 
seaele ale scents ohare 21-0 30-4 13-6 32-0 31-5 17-2 22-5 40-0 
ee 24 a5 as PT 56 og 60 | aa 38 
BONES apa ene: SO EE ee st 1-5 “4 0 2 a O4 ‘3 a 
NADIE OR SOB ick eo dine . . 1 
City Street Car and Bus....... 16-3 25-6 8-2 25-7 29-3 10-3 he 2:6 
Tea PRE NS ee toa. 0-7 0:3 0-1 0-8 0-4 0-5 ae 
RAGOL?, « isdé.o9 aoe Camp aweness 0-5 0-1 0-5 0-7 - 0-1 = 
Ro taliece aes se oteae 22 99-7 140-0 106-8 88-0 104-4 51-7 109-4 103-2 


* Trade-in allowances of all kinds averaged $8.00 per family. Presumably a considerable proportion of that amount 
represented turned-in motor cars. 


CHAPTER XII 
RECREATION 


Recreation costs are of considerable interest in the study of scales of living 
among wage-earner families, since an increase in expenditure for recreation 
usually accompanies an improvement in the economic condition of the family.’ 
However, recreation habits of wage-earner families reveal an element of prefer- 
ence as well as the influence of other factors such as the amount of family 
earnings, family size, tenure, etc. The recreation picture is also influenced by 
motoring which has been considered separately in the chapter on Trans- 
portation. 

Average annual expenditure for recreation apart from motoring amounted 
to $89 for wage-earner families of British origin, with French families in Mont- 
real and Quebec spending a smaller average of $68. Recreation expenses, as a 
proportion of total living costs, were quite uniform throughout the Dominion. 
They formed 6-2 p.c. of the average expenditure of all survey families, and 
showed deviations from this amount of not more than 2 p.c. in any of the 
twelve cities. This is of particular interest in view of the fact that the actual 
cash outlays for recreation varied from $103 and $99 for families in Saskatoon 
and Edmonton, to the materially smaller expenditures of $63 and $61 for those 
in Quebec and Saint John. 


CHART 15* 


RECREATION EXPENDITURES AT LOW AND HIGH INCOME 
PER PERSON LEVELS 


PERCENTAGE OF 
EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY TOTAL RECREATION EXPENDITURE 
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WEEE Families with incomes of $100-199 per person 


LIA ” ) 600 or more per person 


*See Table 110. 
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Recreation Expenditures at Progressive Income Levels 


Recreation costs showed a steady increase from low to high income levels 
although the rate of advance was less rapid than for certain other budget groups 
such as transportation and house furnishings. Families with an annual income 
of $100-199 per person spent 4-7 p.c. of their total living costs on recreation, 
while those with incomes of $600 or more spent a slightly higher proportion of 
6-9 p.c.; transportation costs at these income levels advanced from 2-7 p.c. to 
14-0 p.c. The above differences are the more striking when it is considered 
that average expenditures for transportation and recreation by all survey 
families were almost identical, viz., 6-5 p.c. for transportation, and 6-2 p.c. 
for recreation. 

The amount most commonly reported for recreation expenses fell within 
the range from $50 to $99. Almost 38 p.c. of the wage-earner families showed 
expenditures within these limits, while 26 p.c. spent less than $50, and the 
remaining 36 p.c. more than $100. Of the families in the income group from 
$100 to $199 per person, 65 p.c. spent less than $50 for recreation and only 7 p.c. 
showed expenses above $100. Families reporting incomes of $600 or more per 
person showed almost precisely the reverse distribution, with but 5 p.c. of the 
recreation costs falling below $50, and more than 70 p.c. amounting to upwards 
of $100. 


Table 106.—Percentage Distribution of Families According to Recreation 
Expenditure at Progressive Income per Person Levels 


(1,185 British Families) 


88e———=$@mmm99MSoaSSSansSaSS 


$100- $200- $300- $400- $500- 
Income per Person 199 299 | 399 | 499 | 599 | 8000+) Total 
PERCENTAGES 
Recreational Expenditure— 
$ 0- 49........ vs ee nr ee ene 64-9 35-3 19-2 14-1 9-4 4-9 25-8 
Ele Uh aon «EME REE Seine ice a ee a 28-1 43-4 42-3 35-5 29-2 24-6 37-6 
TULA G SL Sh coed, eta ar ol ee ime 4-4 14-4 21-2 27-7 37-7 22-9 20-4 
EO Ae eer, Rte Ne DaRA Oe ok a oh oer reetertie = ee 1-7 2-8 9-0 9-1 10-4 27-9 7-7 
ZO0- 240 eens 1h sive rey Lil ere furs 0-9 1-9 6-4 6-4 5:7 3°3 4-3 
PO) 5 Ae Re ane) Mee es - 0-9 1:3 5-4 3°8 4-9 2:3 
STS roe OM len, Nai A heh Mlle ee ethos Pte - 1:3 0-6 1-8 3-8 11-5 1-9 
Total iw. cen eh teic es 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Expenditure per Family.................$ 44 69 92 108 118 155 89 
Percentage of Total Living Expenditure. . 4-7 5-6 6-4 6-7 6-6 6-9 6-2 


Recreation Expenditures and Size of Family 


Family recreation costs experienced a moderate decline as the average 
number of persons per household increased. Families with one child spent an 
annual amount of $98 on recreation, while those with five children spent $79. 
Recreation costs per person averaged $32 among one-child families, as against 
$11 for those with five children. Proportions of total living expenditure on 
recreation dropped from 7-0 p.c. to 5-7 p.c. between these family groups. The 
range of fluctuations in this instance also was not as large as that shown by 
transportation expenses which declined from 7°8 p.c. to 4°2 p.c. 
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Table 107.—Recreation Expenditures According to Number of Children 


(1,135 British Families) 
————————— ME ESL 01 L. 
Number of Children 1 2 3 & 5 Average 
SE ESS See See re 
Expenditure per Family.........---- $ 98 96 93 80 79 89 
Expenditure per Person.......-.-..-+ $ 32 24 18 13 li 21 
Percentage of Total Living Expenditures 7-0 6-5 6-4 5-4 5-7 6-2 
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Recreation and Tenure 


Home owner and tenant families spent almost identical average amounts 
of $90 and $89 respectively, although these outlays formed only 5:8 p.c. of total 
expenditure for families owning homes, as compared to 6:4 p.c. for tenants. 
Owner and tenant families with incomes of $100-199 per person spent very 
similar proportions of 4-4 p.c. and 4°7 p.c. on recreation. In the group with 
incomes of $600 or more per person, however, owner families spent only 5-0 p.c. 
as compared with the appreciably higher proportion of 8-7 p.c. for tenants. 


Table 108.—Recreation Expenditures at Progressive Income per Person Levels 
According to Tenure 


(1,135 British Families) 


Tl oy ets aye a pee eee Ts | Ste eS eS SS 


= $100- | $200- $300- | $400- $500- 

donee Megogual Messe | 499 | 599 | 9000 + | Average 
ote ore pet ee AS ee ee 

DotiarR AVERAGES 
C adi) 6: ORI A Sno Dal GORY 43 63 100 99 116 117 90 
TONANtS. sess cn<cleckns boule OMe mee eee 44 72 88 113 118 187 89 
PERCENTAGES 

OWNOTS sider nSic B.Sc oe Sede oe aoe oe oe 4-4 4.9 6-7 5-9 6-5 5-0 5-8 
Menanits) <..chdex thse eet oe een ee ee 4-7 5-8 6-2 7-2 6-6 8-7 6-4 


Living Expenditure Patterns in Relation to Recreation Outlay 


A cross-classification of family living expenditures was made on the basis 
of amounts spent for recreation. Average income for families spending less 
than $50 on recreation amounted to $1,152, while for those spending $200 or 
more it averaged considerably higher at $1,812. Expenditures for the basic 
requirements of food, shelter, clothing, fuel and light, accounted for 74:8 p.c. 
of total living expenditure for families with recreation costs below $50, and 
only 61-1 p.c. for those spending more than $200. This sharp drop was offset 
by increasing expenditures for such items as transportation, household furnish- 
ings, and, of course, recreation. Families spending extremely large amounts 
for recreation, however, did so at some sacrifice in other budget groups. For 
example, recreation expenses between the $150-199 and $200-++ recreation groups 
increased from $169 to $270, while transportation costs dropped from $168 to 
$109, and health maintenance from $88 to $66, with the majority of other 
groups showing lesser declines. Shelter was the only group other than recreation 
to record an appreciable increase between these recreation expenditure levels. 
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Table 109.—Principal Family Living Expenditures at Progressive Recreation 
Expenditure Levels 


(1,135 British Families) 


Recreation Expenditure Group | $0-49 | $50-99 | $100- | $150- | 200+ || 0-49 | $50-99 | gs100- | s150- | s200 + 
149 199 149 199 
Do.taR AVERAGES PERCENTAGES 
ROGC erates so ewiasaas casecesdk 399 429 451 476 472 34-9 30-8 28-2 26-6 25:7 
Shelter... BARA Aise We siskaite os cas 245 286 308 302 330 21-4 20°5 19-2 16-9 17-9 
Fuel and BERG SS. cS eS 92 98 107 lil 110 8-0 7-0 6-7 6-2 6-0 
Clothing. 43.6650). Bik ele iaratelste 120 150 194 202 211 10-5 10-8 12-1 11:3 11:5 
Household operation and fur- 
MSL aes Ae ee ae oe 8 oe 7 119 139 160 161 7:6 8-5 8-7 8-9 8-7 
2 A a Sie 56 66 73 88 66 49] 4:7] 4:6] 4-9 3-6 
Transportation................. 55 92| 111] 168] 109 48] 66] 6-9] 9-4 5-9 
FROCROREION, seearerstels vc sie's 3151s o/s 30 69 117 169 270 2-6 | 4-9 7:3 9-5 14-7 
Miacelianaons scence s/s Se See's 61 86 100 112 110 5-3 6-2 6-3 6-3 6-0 
Ota ec oct Bess 1,145 | 1,395 1,600 1,788 | 1,839 100-0 100-6 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-6 


Distribution of Recreation Expenditures 


In order to compare the relative importance of different recreation expendi- 
tures in the wage-earner family budget, certain individual costs were grouped 
arbitrarily. Newspapers, magazines, and books, formed the principal items of 
expenditure classed as family reading material, while the amount of admissions 
to movies, concerts, sport events, etc., gave some idea of the family outlay for 
paid amusements. The third group might be classified as expenses for purposes 
of self amusement. Under this heading were placed costs for hobbies, musical 
instruments, pets, sport equipment, etc. The purchases and upkeep of radios 
formed a separate budget item, and a miscellaneous group accounted for cigar- 
ettes, tobacco, holiday costs, and other forms of recreation. | 

Annual costs of cigarettes, cigars and tobacco formed the largest single item 
of recreation expenditure. Outlay for tobacco averaged $23 for all wage-earner 
families, and accounted for one-fourth of total recreation costs, Reading 
material, admissions, and self-amusement, each comprised approximately one- 
seventh; radio purchases and upkeep, about one-ninth; holiday costs, one-tenth ; 
and other recreation approximately 2 p.c. 

Expenditures for items within the category of self-amusements formed 4 
slightly higher proportion of recreation costs than either reading material or 
spectator admissions. The average amounts per family were similar, however, 
with $15 spent for hobbies, music, home entertainment, etc., $14 for news- 
papers, magazines, and books, and $13 for admissions. Expenditure for 
these forms of recreation showed material differences in the various cities of 
the Dominion. For example, Winnipeg and Halifax families spent an average 
of almost $17 for reading material, while those in Quebec spent only $9. 
Expenses for purposes of self-amusement were noticeably higher among families 
in western cities, averaging close to $25 in Saskatoon, $20 in Edmonton, and 
$16 in Vancouver. Families in Charlottetown and Halifax averaged $15 and 
$10 respectively, while Saint John and Quebec families spent an average of 
approximately $5 on this type of recreation. 

Varying rates of progression were noted in different recreation expenses - 
the financial position of the families improved. Those with ae : 
$100-199 per person spent an average of $9 for reading material, and Pie 0 
$6 for admissions. At the income level of $600 or more per person, families 
spent practically identical amounts of $23-4 and $23-3 for these seg 
amusements. Within the same income per person limits, family outlay or 
self-amusement increased from $5 to $29, while tobacco costs puerto cee 
an average of $17 to $39 per family. Holiday costs showed an extremely high 
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rate of progression, constituting only 2 p.c. of recreation expenses for families 
with incomes between $100 to $199 per person, and more than 16 p.c. for those 
with incomes upwards of $600. 


Table 110.—Distribution of Recreation Expenditures at Progressive Income 
per Person Levels 


(1,135 British Families) 


a E = 400- 500- 
Income per Person oo ape: ee $ ae pre $600 + | Average 
DotitaR AVERAGES 

Reading: material nome ok aetic eee eins 9-0 13-1 14-8 16-1 16-0 23-4 14-4 
ae PT Cee ee te ee 5-6 10-6 14-1 14-4 16-4 23-3 13-1 
Nelizamlsementss «4s, oe eee 4-7 10-4 14-9 18-1 25-7 29-1 14-7 
Radio purchases and upkeep.............. 5-9 8-6 15-0 13-7 12-8 9-8 11-2 
Cigarettes, cigars, tobacco............... 16-6 20-1 22-5 24-5 21-5 38-8 22-5 
Holiday costs (apart from transportation) 0-9 5-0 9-6 17-1 DA TOp. 25-3 10-6 
Otherirecreationyeen 1) eration eee eee 1-6 1-4 1-5 3-8 3-9 4.9 2-2 

Dotale acts eee 44-3 69-2 92-4 | 107-7 | 117-5 | 154-6 88-7 


Reading Material—Newspapers constituted approximately three-fourths 
of the average family expenditure for reading material. Magazines accounted 
for less than one-fifth, and books the remainder of about 8 p.c. Variations 
in newspaper percentages ranged from 89 p.c. and 85 p.c. of the total cost of 
reading material for families of French racial origin in Montreal and Quebec 
to 70 p.c. for families of British origin in Halifax and Saskatoon. The average 
yearly expenditure for newspapers was quite similar among British families 
and varied within the narrow limits of $12 per family for households in Winni- 
peg, Toronto and Halifax, and $9 for those in Vancouver and Saint John. 
Annual newspaper costs were slightly lower among households in Quebec, and 
amounted to a little under $8 per family. Approximately two-thirds of the 
wage-earner families reported some expense for magazines, but only 12 pc. 
showed an outlay for books. The average expense of all British families for 
magazines amounted to $3, and for books slightly more than $1. 


Admissions —Movie entertainment proved the most popular of the various 
paid amusements. Almost 90 p.c. of the total expenditure for these amusements 
was on motion pictures, while the remainder went for plays, concerts, spectator 
sports, etc. More than three-fourths of the families showed some expense for 
adult movie entertainment, but less than one-half reported children’s admissions, 
although all families had one or more children under 18 years of age. The 
proportion was materially lower among families of French origin in Montreal 
and Quebec, with slightly more than 50 p.c. of the households showing a cost 
for adult admissions and due presumably to provincial restrictions concerning 
attendance, only 5 p.c. of families showed movie admission for children. 
Expenditure among British families for this form of entertainment averaged $8 per 
family for adult admissions and $3 for those of children. French families in 
Quebec spent average amounts of $2 and $0-3 for such admissions respectively. 
An outlay for plays, concerts, etc., was reported by approximately one-fifth of 
British wage-earner families, and accounted for only 3 p.c. of the total admis- 
sion expenses. Spectator sports were attended by almost one-third of the 
families and averaged 9 p.c. of the annual expenditure for admissions. 
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Hobbies, Music, Entertaining, etc-—A fairly wide diversity of recreational 
pursuits comprised the group of expenditures classed as self-amusements. More 
than 28 p.c. of the average family outlay for these budget items was spent on 
sport equipment, special clothing, etc., and children’s play equipment. Eighteen 
p.c. went for musical instruments, music, records, etc., 13 p.c. for dues to 
recreation clubs or associations, 10 p.c. for cameras, films, and photo equipment, 
and a similar amount for the purchase and upkeep of pets. Entertaining costs, 
both in and out of the home, accounted for more than 9 p.c., and other amuse- 
ments made up the residual amount of approximately 12 p.c. Appreciable 
variations were noted in the above proportions for families in different localities. 
For example, families of French origin in Quebec and Montreal spent 42 p.c. 
and 35 p.c. of their respective total outlays for self-amusement on home 
entertaining. Families in Saskatoon and Edmonton devoted 35 p.c. and 33 p.c. 
respectively to musical instruments, music, records, etc. 


Radios——Almost 84 p.c. of the families of British racial origin reported a 
radio in their homes. Among French families in Montreal and Quebec, they 
numbered close to 75 p.c. Less than 12 p.c. of the radios were purchased during 
_the survey year, at an average price per set of approximately $70. Due to the 
small number of families reporting purchases, the average expenditure per 
family for new radios amounted to only $8, but nevertheless comprised three- 
fourths of the total radio expenses of all families. Cost of upkeep averaged 
close to $3, and an outlay for this item, which included licenses, repairs, etc., 
was reported by practically all families operating a set. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
EDUCATION AND VOCATION 


The main portion of education costs is in the form of taxation utilized 
in the maintenance of public school systems, and this is supplemented in varying 
degree by family outlay directly upon children’s education. That part of taxation 
which is allocated to education unfortunately cannot be isolated, some of it 
being paid out by tenants in the form of rent, and the balance in the form of 
direct taxes by owners, with no distinction made in most cases between educational 
and other uses. Direct outlay for the education of survey family children during 
1937-38 amounted to only one p.c. of all living expenditures. The average 
expense for British families, with an average of 2-3 children, was $14, while for 
French families averaging 3-2 children, an outlay of $18 was shown. Vocation 
and adult education costs, comprising such expenditures as union dues, professional 
association fees, technical literature, etce., were reported by about one-third of 
survey families. The average expense per family of British and French origin 
amounted to $6. Combined expenditures on education and vocation for both 
children and adults formed 1-4 p.c. of the total living budget for British families, 
and a slightly higher proportion of 1-8 p.c. for those of French origin. 

City variations in the amount of child education expenditures were quite 
marked, with averages relatively high for British families in Western cities, and 
for those of French origin in Montreal and Quebec. It should be borne in mind 
however, that these figures represent residual costs, and are not indicative of 
educational expenditure generally. Per family averages for Winnipeg, Van- 
couver and Saskatoon amounted to $22, $18 and $16 respectively. Lowest 
average expenses were noted in Maritime and Ontario cities, with amounts 
ranging from $15 for Ottawa families to $8 in Halifax. Outlays for adult educa- 
tion and vocation were highest among families of foreign origin in Montreal, and 
averaged $12 per family. Corresponding figures for other cities were somewhat 

scattered, ranging from $9 for families in Charlottetown and Edmonton, to $2 
for Quebec families of French origin. 


Table 112.—Family Average Expenditure for Education and Vocation 


Family : 
Family [Expenditure] Expenditure 
City Expenditure] for Adult | per Child 
for Child | Education for 

Education* and Education* 

Vocation 
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* Exclusive of taxation for educational purposes. 
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Family Education Costs in Relation to Income 


Families with incomes of $100-199 per person spent an average of $10 for 
education and vocation, while those in the income group of $600-+ per person 
spent an average of $39. Proportions of total living expenditure devoted to 
education, however, were irregular and the small increases probably were 
influenced by declining number of children per family in the higher income 
brackets. The average number of children declined from 3-6 to 1-3 per family 
between the low and high income groups noted. Education cost differences on 
a per child basis were more appreciable. The expenses for children’s education 
among families with incomes ranging between $100 and $199 per person 
amounted to only $2 per child, while for those with incomes of $600 or more, 
the average cost increased to $21. 


Table 113.—Education Costs at Progressive Income per Person Levels 
(1,135 British Families) 


gi00- | $200- | $300- | $400- | $500- 
Tncome per Person 199 | 299 | 399 | 499 | 599 | 8000+ | Average 


Expenditure per Family for Education and 


Vocation 5,55 554) Sen See ceo 10-0 15-7 23-3 23-7 22-3 38-6 20-2 
Percentage of Total Living Expenditure. . 1-1 1:3 1-6 1-5 1-2 1-7 1-4 
Education Outlay per Child............ $ 1-9 3-9 8-2 9-8 11-3 20-6 8:8 


Family Education Costs and Number of Children per Family 


Education expenses for British wage-earner families with one child averaged 
$15. This amount increased steadily to $30 per family in the four-child family 
group, but dropped back to $19 for families with five children. It should be 
noted, however, that average family incomes also showed a considerable drop 
from $1,482 per family in the four-child group, to $1,377 in the group with five 
children. Outlays for education and vocation represented 1-1 p.c. of total living 
expenditures among families with one child, and 2-0 p.c. for those with four 
children. In the five-child group this amount receded to 1:3 p.e. 


Table 114.—Education and Vocation Expenditure According to Number of 
Children per Family 


(1,135 British Families) 


Number of Children 1 2 3 4 5 


Expenditure sperm Pamily.: ene sacs eee eee. $ 15 21 
Percentage of Total Living Expenditure . : 7 ¥ 


Principal Expenses of Family Education 
(a) Child Education 


An analysis of the principal direct costs of child education indicated that 
families spent as much on the home tuition of their children as they did for 
educational expenses at public school, high school, business college, etc. Expen- 
diture for home education included all tuition received within the home for 
school subjects, music, etc., and also for dancing and similar special forms of 
training not always received at home. Families of British racial origin spent 
nearly $6 for the formal education of their children at school, and more than $8 
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for expenses of education within the home. French families in ¥ 
Quebec spent corresponding amounts of $7 and $6, while an eae 
of = be family ee ee for boarding expenses. 
comparison of the distribution of education expense ities 
is of limited significance because of the different Scot si 9 pecs 
' provinees, and resulting variations in the extent to which free text books and 
supplies were granted. Home education costs were of a more consistent nature 
and regional differences were clearly defined, Western cities averaged $10 per 
family for this type of education, while an average of $5 was shown for families 
in Ottawa, Toronto, and London. Maritime cities showed a fairly wide varia- 
tion in home education costs, and averaged $12, $8 and $6 for Charlottetown 
Halifax and Saint John families, respectively. 
Two-thirds of all British families reported some outlay for child education 
as did slightly more than 60 p.c. of families of French racial origin. Education 
costs at public school, college, etc., for tuition, fees, supplies, and other expenses 
were shown by about 40 p.c. of British survey families. Children boarding away 
from home were reported by less than one p.c of British families and 5 p.c. 
of families of French origin. Approximately 37 p.c. and 25 p.c. of families in 
these respective race groups showed expenses for home education on tuition 
music, books, dancing, ete. . 


Table 115.—Distribution of Direct Costs for Child Education 


1,135 British Families 211 French Families 
Item Percent- | Average Percent- | Ave 
ae of : Cost Cost P con age of Coste Cost Percent- 
amilies | for 1,135 | per Child Families | for 211 Chil Bee 
Reporting} Families of Total Reporting Families aa of Total 
$ $ ‘ 
Away:— ; 
Tuition, fees, books, supplies, 
Urea, Re Ban eee Se ae ae ed 39-0 5-4 2-3 38-3 38-4 7-3 2-3 39-9 
Board and other expenses....... 0-8 0-4 0-2 2-8 4-7 5-0 1-5 27-3 
Home:— 
Tuition, music, books, supplies, 
Ae OEE t PRES tee ener 37-3 8-3 3-6 58-9 25-6 6-0 1-9 32-8 
Total. ee ae 66-7 14-1 6-1 100-0 61-6 18-3 5-7 100-0 


(b) Adult Education and Vocation 

About one-third of survey families showed an expense under the heading 
of adult education and vocation. The average outlay of approximately $6 for 
families of both British and French racial origin was comprised principally of 
union and professional association dues or fees. These items amounted to 
87 p.c. of the above outlay, and only fractional dollar expenditures per family 
were observed for educational fees, technical literature, etc. 


Table 116.—Distribution of Expenditures for Adult Education and Vocation 


| 1,135 British Families 211 French Families 
| Item Percent- | Average Percent- | Average | , 
age of Cost Percent- age of Cost Percent- 


Aw oe age 
Families | for 1,135 age Families | for 211 
Reporting} Families of Total Reporting| Families of Total 


| $ $ 

Union Dues and Fees................... 27-1 5-0 82-0 26-1 4-8 84 : 

Professional Association Dues or Fees... 4:5 0-3 4-9 4-7 0-4 7 

Educational Fees and Technical Litera- 

| OSE En ee ae eee 5-6 0-7 11:5 2-8 0-5 8-8 
RAE ON cc a nis. ovsrciectrerioie 1-5 0-1 1-6 - - - 

| PEMVEMU EEN hs cs atee eee ne oe 35-2 6-1 100-0 31-3 5-7 100-0 


CHAPTER XIV 
COMMUNITY WELFARE, GIFTS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Expenditures for community welfare included church donations, community 
chest and other charities, taxes on income and personal property, and fees to 
service clubs and fraternal orders. Considered along with the above were 
Christmas and birthday gifts, etc., as well as contributions to the support of 
relatives or other persons. Gifts to members of the immediate family were 
included under the various expenditure headings to which they belonged. 
These expenditures, while largely subject to family circumstances, nevertheless 
reflected to a notable extent differences in economic conditions among wage- 
earner families, and were responsive to changes in income position. 

Outlays for community welfare by families of British origin averaged $21 
per family. An almost identical amount of $20 was shown for gifts and 
contributions. Corresponding figures for French families amounted to $18 
spent on community welfare, and $9 on gifts and contributions. The combined 
groups formed 2-9 p.c. of total budget expenses for British families, and 2-0 p.c. 
for those of French origin. As might be expected from the above, the majority 
of families spent less than $50 a year for welfare and gifts. Two-thirds of 
British families reported amounts within this limit, while less than one-fourth 
spent between $50 and $99, and only 9 p.c. spent more than $100. 

Variations in city expenditures for community welfare, gifts, and contribu- 
tions were quite marked. Community welfare averages were highest in 
Maritime cities and amounted to $36, $30 and $27 in Saint John, Halifax, and 
Charlottetown. Winnipeg families averaged $22 for this group of expenditures 
and Ottawa $21. The remaining city averages ranged between $20 for 
Vancouver families and $10 for those of foreign racial origin in Montreal. 
Outlays for gifts and contributions among British families varied from $27 for 
Saint John to $16 for families in Montreal and London. French families in 
Quebee and Montreal averaged $10 and $8 respectively. 


Table 117.—City Comparisons of Family Expenditure for Community Welfare, 
Gifts and Contributions 


Cit Community | _ Gifts and 

‘i Welfare Contributions 
$ $ 

AGHATIOWUOCO Wate oi cotta ea TINE Hate Oe visdaie DPT Aa eels 4s aes Pastas ne elo LC 26-9 16 

SIL aaa TE PANNE OB ince ieisiS coins SIAR AEM RRINS SOL Avintnia «beara amnion 29-8 17 

Saini ba) © nS veteran sic echoes reteset arte toners anism SVT ore ees 36-2 27 

Quehoc.Ae eR wane. een) ia et werd M9! Mime eee ale aa 17-4 9 

Montreal——lrencly 5.2 Se Neadia re chine nice teh 2h ee 18-1 8: 

ea ee EE RMR Noh eee ROMA ios Peed sa MR Te heh en 16-9 15- 

RCT RPE RUNES less cresste care een tia hs OE BREEN ICS, ce woeetck 15 

OG a Wal eite epee eeter at, emeebeaes Bh. way aire orem aie rte ic ova ater ee tin Seated es 20 7 19 

FOLONTO Se Meee ee eta Ee cd cde carditis cocks eee 16-7 23 

SONG OM. 7 Serra LTT ae 1, etre Pa a eR. chr Ne Les 13-2 15 

Warniper=— British tik sb:ae <i 5 eee ae Bsr tabla o's. actinic 22°2 18 

OA Vs) Cea GARE Cane I AG AO CORIAER GL eee ey meta a ee 17-7 10 

SAskatogme. toe sites ce oc ee eae bavi): eens 17-7 23 

Bidgionton ite i. ok eos hE lee Oe, EMAAR occ. Suh ee 13-3 21 

WanOOUvGh ier ao) fe onc ti thc Re sae Meee BNP, dR ee. cc edi en Nene 20-0 20 
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Community Welfare, Gifts, and Contributions, at Progressive Income 
per Person Levels 


Family outlay for community welfare showed a stead in 

to high income levels, both in actual cash expenditure ee eit on 
total living budget. Families with incomes of $100-199 per person spent an 
average of $10 under this heading, while those with incomes ranging above 
$600 per person spent $48. Expenditures for gifts and contributions increased 
more rapidly, and advanced from $5 per family to $47 in the same income 
groups. The combined outlays for welfare, gifts, ete., represented only 1-6 p.c 
of all living expenditures in the $100-199 group, but rose to 4-3 p.¢; in the 
group with incomes of $600-+ per person. The expenses of practically all 
families at the former level were for amounts of less than $50, while in the 
latter only one-fourth reported expenditures for welfare and gifts within this 
range, and nearly 40 p.c. spent amounts larger than $100. 


Table 118.—Family Expenditure for Community Welfare, Gifts, and Contributions 
in Relation to Income per Person ee 


(1,135 British Families) 
$100- $200- $300- $400- $500- 

PERCENTAGES 
EE ee eee eee ee ee 
5 ROG elon sa. os chiirn #5 a ee 98 -2 83-4 69-6 51-8 36-8 26-2 67-6 

DOSE EON et ER Ne Bs, 1-8 15-0 23-1 35-0 48-1 34-4 23-9 
TOO USO ree ARP sake one Meet whee che ~ 1-3 5-8 8-6 9-5 24-6 5-8 
SOD EO eee enc tne eo, 2 - 0-3 0-6 3-7 2-8 4-9 1-5 
FA4 DSS Sig Se Reh aie eid na Unletaae Mie ee Rms 9 - = 0-9 0-9 2-8 9-9 1-2 

LOCAL ers Apert rs ae 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-6 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
Expenditure per Family— 

Gommunity Welfare................ $ 9-9 15-0 20-2 23-7 32-2 48-4 20-8 

Gifts and Contributions............. $ 5-0 12-1 19-3 30-8 30-2 46-8 20-2 


PERCENTAGES 


ee ee ee 


Percentage of Total Living Expenditure— 
Community Welfare................. 1-1 1-2 8 2-2 1-5 
Gifts and Contributions.............. 0:5 1:0 7 2-1 1-4 


Community Welfare, Gifts and Contributions in Relation to Size of Family 


Expenditure for community welfare, gifts, and contributions, showed an 
inverse relationship to the size of wage-earner families. Those with one child 
spent an average of $44 on these items, while families with five children spent 
$29. Proportionate amounts of the total living budget devoted to welfare and 
gifts also declined as families increased in size. They fell from 3-1 p.c. in the 
one-child family group to 2-1 p.c. in that with five children. 


Table 119.—Expenditure for Community Welfare, Gifts, and Contributions 
According to Size of Family 


(1,135 British Families) 


Number of Children 


Pixponditgre per Pamily.c. 5.0.05. sidsioce ve sencdes ; 
Percentage of Total Living Expenditure............ 3-1 3-1 2-4 2-6 2-1 
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Distribution of Expenditures for Welfare, Gifts, and Contributions 


(a) Community Welfare 

The principal outlay for community welfare was in the form of church 
contributions. More than 60 p.c. of all welfare expenditures by British families 
went for this purpose, and over three-fourths of those by French families. 
Approximately 80 p.c. of families of British origin showed some expense for the 
above items, and very nearly all families of French origin. Small average 
amounts per family were shown for charities, taxes on income and_ personal 
property, and fees to service clubs, etc. About one-half of British survey 
families reported an outlay for various charities, one-fifth showed tax expenses, 
and not quite one-fourth, fees to clubs and fraternal orders. 


CHART 16 
PRINCIPAL FAMILY EXPENDITURES ON COMMUNITY WELFARE , 
GIFTS ,CONTRIBUTIONS ,ETC; AT LOW AND HIGH INCOME PER PERSON LEVELS 


EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL WELFARE 
IFTS, ETC; 
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‘im Families with incomes of $100-199 per person 
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VZZD. » ” » » $600 or more per person 


Table 120.—Principal Community Welfare Expenditures 


1,135 British Families 211 French Families 
Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Item centage | Average | centage centage | Average | centage 
of Costs of Total of Costs of Total 
Families | for 1,135 Com- Families | for 211 Com- 
Report- | Families | munity Report- | Families} munity 
ing Welfare ing Welfare 
$ $ 
Church and Sunday School............. 80-6 13-1 63-0 97-6 13-8 77-6 
Community Chest, Other Charities. ... 50-8 2-0 9-6 69-7 3-2 18-0 
Taxes—Income, Personal Property...... 21-5 3-2 15-4 19-4 0-4 2-2 
Fees to Service Clubs and Fraternal | 
Orders, oy..52 ee oe ee 24-5 2°5 12-0 8-5 0-4 2-2 


es | | | | | | 
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(b) Gifts and Contributions 

More than nine-tenths of British surve 
gifts and contributions. This proportion was considerab] i 
of French origin, and less than two-thirds showed expenses under the above 
heading. Christmas and birthday gifts, etc., were the principal items of 
expenditure, and formed over four-fifths of all gifts and contributions, Average 
outlay per family amounted to $17 for British households, and $8 for those of 
French origin. Contributions to the support of relatives or other persons were 
shown by about 10 p.c. and 5 p.c. of British and French families respectively. 
Average expenses per family were correspondingly small, and amounted to $4 
and $1 for families in these racial groups. 


Table 121.—Principal Expenditures for Gifts and Contributions 


1,135 British Families 211 French Families 
Per- Per- 
Item centage | Average Per- centage | Average Per- 
of Costs centage of Costs centage 
Families | for 1,135 of Families | for 211 ro) 
Report- | Families! Total Report- | Families} Total 
ing ing 
foe inn so Sts 15 DEN a Ay AR eee ae ann ee 
$ $ 
Christmas, Birthday, etc............... 90-9 16-5 81-7 60-2 7-6 85-4 
Contributions, Support of Relatives..... 10-6 3-5 17:3 4-7 1-2 13-5 
Contributions, Support of Other Persons 2-0 0-2 1-0 0-5 0-1 1-1 
LOCA Mer aee cee oe 91-7 20-2 100-0 62-1 8-9 100-0 
ee eee eG es {ETON Pag 
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PART III 


PHYSICAL ATTRIBUTES AND BACKGROUND 
OF THE FAMILY 


CHAPTER XV 
NOTES ON CERTAIN FAMILY ATTRIBUTES 


To provide a background for the study of the chapters following, several 
family attributes have been examined and relationships of significance pointed 
out. Income, age of the father, racial origin and geographical location may be 
considered in different measure as independent or controlling factors. Family 
size, rooms per person, tenure, and motor car ownership have been singled out 
among so-called controllable factors for examination in relation to the above 
mentioned controlling influences. 


Number of Children per Family 


The following comments should be considered in relation to the sampling 
restriction which excluded families without children. In 1931 these formed a 
Jarger number than any group of families with a specified number of children. 

Average numbers of children per family naturally showed a definite 
relation to the age of the father, tending to increase until the father’s age was 
between 45 and 54 years, and subsequently declining as mature children left the 
parental roof to make homes of their own. Among British families there was 
little discernible relation between family income and numbers of children. 
The largest numbers of children were found in the lowest and the highest income 
groups sampled, the average being 2-4 at the $400-799 and $2,000-2,399 
income levels, and fractionally lower in the intervening range. Among French 
families, numbers of children increased definitely as income moved higher. 
When families were divided according to average income per person rather 
than income per family, average numbers of children per family dropped sharply 
in successively higher income groups of both the French and British sample. 
Appreciable racial differences were noted, French families averaging 3°2, 
foreign origin families, 2-7, and British families, 2:3 children. There were 
also moderate regional differences apparent within the British sample, Maritime 
families being larger than those in Ontario and Western Canada. 


Table 122.—Number of Children Per Family in Relation to Certain Family Attributes 


ws SSS 


Age of Father (Years) 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 
nn 
British. fe ice a Oe ee 1-9 2-4 2-5 2-3 

Income per Family $400-799 $800-1,199 | $1,200-1,599 | $1,600-1,999 $2,000 + Average 
Britishyene wate ere 2°4 2-3 2-2 2-3 2-4 2-3 
HT GTC epee tee eee 2-1 2-8 2-9 4-4 4-9 3-2 
Other Sten see 0 hee 2 ee - - - - - 2-7 

Income per Person $100-199 $200-299 $300-399 $400-499 $500-599 $600 + 
ee ee ee eee 
BTECISh Neos wo eee 3+6 2-8 2-1 1-6 1-4 1-3 
EY Sitc hee uel ow waren tes 4-4 3°4 2-3 1-5 - - 
ee one BEE Pe a 

= ee eee 
» f=} b 
2 » Bs Montreal * 2 : Winnipeg 8 2 5 

City ) F BSI 3 a |—_—__—__ B 8 = Ss g 8 

coh Lan ee & | French | British| Other S| & | & | British | Other ee) alee 


alee =l oo oi) | ee ee ee ee |e en ee 
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CHART 17 


HOME OWNERSHIP OF URBAN WAGE-EARNER FAMILIES 
ACCORDING TO 


INCOME PER PERSON ,CHILDREN PER FAMILY, AGE OF FATHER 
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Rooms per Person 


The average number of rooms per person has been used frequently as a 
standard for measuring the adequacy of housing accommodation in general 
statistical analyses. This measurement showed a definite response to changes 
in economic circumstances, and in family composition with one noteworthy 
exception. This was the lengthening life span of the family as indicated by 
the father’s age, which revealed no relation to rooms per person, until the 
age group from 55 to 64 years was reached. There was an accompanying 
decline in children per family to account for the slightly larger room per person 
average in this group. The response to differences in income was quite marked. 
Room per person averages increased steadily as family income mounted, and 
rose sharply at progressive levels of income per person. Conversely, rooms 
per person decreased quite definitely for families with successively larger 
numbers of children. Differences in average numbers of children per family 
appeared to be inversely related to variations in numbers of rooms per family 
for racial groups. Average numbers of children per family of 3-2, 2:7 and 
2-3 for French, Foreign and British origin groups, respectively, coincided 
with averages of 0:9, 1-0 and 1-2 rooms per person for the same groups. 
There were no observable regional differences in numbers of rooms per person, 
although the 1931 census showed room per person averages for Prairie cities 
slightly lower than those in other areas. 


Table 123.—Average Number of Rooms Per Person in Relation to Certain Family 


Attributes 
Se 
Age of Father (Years) 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 
IBribisht eeseres ores Sek on 1-2 1-2 1-2 1-3 

Income per Family $400-799 $800-1,199 | $1,200-1,599 | $1,600-1,999 | $2,000 + Average 
Britishs ascrhorr seen 1-0 1-1 1-2 1-3 1:3 1-2 
Ereneh's...¢ es. see cee. ae 0-9 0-9 0-9 0-8 0-9 0-9 
Ot: ae: eee | eee ~ - - - - 1-0 

Income per Person $100-199 $200-299 $300-399 $400-499 $500-599 $600 + 
IBEIbISh ee yo ee 0-9 1-0 1-2 1-4 1:5 1-6 
Hrenchivene cen a eek 0-7 0-9 1-1 1-4 = = 

Children per Family 1 2 3 4 5 
Britishs, jasc. oe oe 1:5 1-2 1-0 0-9 0:8 
Brenehi. .. ...035 ee ee 1:3 1-1 1-0 0-9 0:7 = 

d 8 ke 

3 :, iC . Montreal = 8 * Winnipeg 8 g > 

ow |S 2/2] 3 Eat go) | oe eee |e 
=| el o it Pe) & 

5 oa = é 8 French | British | Other 3 c 8 British | Other & as a 

1-2 1-2 1-2 | 1-0 0-9 1-1 1-0 1-3 1-2 1-3 1-1 1-0 1-2 1-1] 1-1 
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Home Tenure 


The strongest single influence affecting home tenure seemed to be family 
income, but other influences also had a direct bearing upon tenure. For example 
the proportion of survey families living in owned homes increased steadily as 
the age of the father moved higher. However, this was paralleled by a definite 
relationship between father’s age and income, thus leaving the relative influence 
of income and family life span upon tenure in doubt. British wage-earner 
families with annual income ranging from $400-799 were mainly tenants, only 
8-9 p.c. living in their own homes. This percentage jumped to 26-4 in the 
$800-1,199 income group and then rose more gradually to 40-4, where family 
annual income amounted to $2,000 or more. Numbers of children per family 
showed little relation to tenure and as already pointed out were not related in 
any marked degree to amount of family income. Racial origin appeared to exert 
some influence on tenure, but it was difficult to distinguish it from differences 
due to predominant types of dwellings. French families in Montreal and 
Quebec were predominantly tenants, but so also were British families in 
Montreal where flats outnumbered all other types of dwellings. Foreign origin 
families in Montreal also were mainly tenants, but in Winnipeg a high pro- 
portion of foreign origin families lived in their own homes. 

Regional differences in tenure were quite marked. Proportions of owned 
homes were very low in Quebec as already noted, and tenancy was also 
characteristic of Maritime cities surveyed. The ratio of owners in Ontario 
cities was approximately one in four, and in western cities almost every second 
wage-earner family head was a home-owner. The high percentage of owners 
in the west apparently was related to the prevalence of smaller and less expensive 
single houses than are characteristic of the eastern provinces. 


Table 124—Percentages of Families Living in Owned Homes in Relation to 
Certain Family Attributes 


Age of Father (Years) 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 
British yer ces as ss 16-6 31-4 46°3 56-5 
Income per Family $400-799 $800-1,199 { $1,200-1,599 | $1,600-1,999 ; $2,000 + Average 
Sige eee Coats. ak ss 8-9 26-4 30-1 43-1 40-4 32-0 
TENG eee eas eles wes 3-7 - 8-8 11-8 10-0 6-2 
Income per Person $100-199 $200-299 $500-399 $400-499 $500-599 $600 + 
DENISE Fi Gihe | ae ee 15-8 31-6 32-1 33°6 41-5 42-6 
ETS Cl Cea i 3-4 5-4 7-7 10-5 - - 
Children per Family 1 2 3 4 5 
AT hr) Mean pel 32-4 32-5 31-4 31-0 30°6 - 
NAST eich cli slic ka 4-3 10-5 4-1 3-2 8-5 - 


| Montreal Winnipeg 


British | Other 


Ottawa 
Toronto 
London 


British | Other 


French 
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Vancouver 
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te 
Charlotte- 
town 


47-8 57-8 | 34-6 | 43-6 /46-4 


18-5 | 27-4| 7-7| 5-7] 6-4 | 1-5 8-3 | 17-9 | 29-5 | 30-8 
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Motor Car Ownership 


As in the case of home ownership, the possession of motor cars appeared 
to depend primarily upon income. This relationship was particularly clear 
when families were grouped according to income per person. Percentages of 
families with motor cars mounted from 13-2 for the British group with from 
$100 to $199 income per person, to 73-8 in the $600-++ income per person group. 
Proportions of families with motor cars moved gradually higher as the father’s 
age increased to the ten year interval centring around 50 years, and then 
dropped sharply. The parallel between home and car ownership was also 
broken by comparison with numbers of children per family. Proportions of car 
owners dropped steadily as the number of children per family increased. About 
10 p.c. of French wage-earner families owned motor cars, 17 p.c. of foreign 
origin families, and 32 p.c. of British families. Proportions of families owning 
automobiles in Ontario cities approximated 45 p.c., while percentages for western 
cities ranged between 29 and 34. About 10 p.c. of wage-earner families in 
Montreal and Quebec operated motor cars. In the Maritime cities, corre- 
sponding proportions were 20-0 for Halifax, 20-5 for Saint John, and 29-6 p.c. 
for Charlottetown. 


, 


Table 125—Percentage of Families Operating Motor Cars in Relation to Certain 
Family Attributes 


Age of Father (Years) 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 
Ryo n Eick ss Gwe ANS, A ae 207 35-8 37-4 21-7 
Income per Family ; $400-799 $800-1,199 | $1,200-1,599 | $1,600-1,999 | $2,000 + Average 
Bribisht pees oe ae eee 4-4 17-1 35-0 42-1 57-4 32-0 
Irene ee av tebe ae ee 7-4 - 11-8 23-5 15-0 10-0 
(Q)GIITS) coh eee Ce ES a ole, dn - - - - - 17-4 
Income per Person $100-199 $200-299 $300-399 $400-499 $500-599 $600 + 
PS TIGIS Wed. as ee ee ee ee 13-2 25-3 32-1 36-8 51-9 73-8 
Birenchsas.2 eee ee tek 3-4 9-5 9-6 21-1 - - 
Children per Family 1 2 3 4 5 
ISnitishiee ae eae ce, eee 36-4 36-1 30-6 25-9 20-4 - 
Brench) 20. 20) Weve eee 10-9 13-2 12-2 6-5 6-4 = 
3 A Montreal Winni S g s 
= a innipeg =) > 
Silas 34 
5 os iS 3 3 French | British | Other S é 8 British | Other & AS K 


29-6 | 20-0 | 20-5 | 11-4 9-2 15-9 8-3 | 46-3 | 42-6 | 44-6 | 30-4 24-4 | 31-9 | 33-7 |29-2 


CHAPTER XVI 
NUTRITIVE VALUES OF FAMILY FOOD PURCHASES 


Although considerable differences may occur between iti 
purchased and quantities consumed, an seine hide of acy annie er 
indicate potential nutritive values available. This chapter is concerned with 
certain of these values, but due to different degrees of thrift and care in the 
use of foods and to lack of data on individual food intake it does not give an 
exact indication of conditions of nutrition existing among the families providing 
the records. No attempt has been made to measure the vitamin content of food 
purchases. 

In the first section considering all survey families in 12 cities as a group 
calculations have been based upon 1,569 family food records for one week in 
October-November, 1938, 1,145 in February, 1939, and 453 in June, 1939. Only 
families who had contributed to the first survey were approached in the second, 
and likewise all third survey period families had contributed records in the 
first and second periods. Quantities and costs of purchases were entered 
each day of the week in journals printed for the purpose, after an explana- 
tion by specially instructed field agents. The analyses of nutritive values in 
relation to income and regions were based upon the October-November, 1938, 
records which provided the most reliable basis of cross-classification. 


Appraisal of the Data.—Average purchase estimates used in this analysis 
cover purchases for regular home consumption for only three weekly intervals, 
and do not include foods bought and eaten out of the home, or gifts of food, 
garden produce, etc., used during the weeks in question. There was also a small 
residue of regular food purchases for which no nutritive values were available. 
Careful cost estimates of all these unmeasured items placed their value at less 
than 15 p.c. of average weekly food expenditure, but it is improbable that the 
nutritive content of this group was proportionate to cost, since it included such 
items as tea, coffee and soft drinks. Against the unmeasured residue of foods, 
waste from food purchases for regular use would form at least a partial offset. 
Inferences from these data are affected by the fact that they are in the form 
of averages for many families. This favours a balance between foods used 
from stocks on hand at the beginning of the week, and purchases left over at 
the end of the week, and hence average purchases may be expected to 
approximate foods used for consumption. However, satisfactory averages from 
a nutritional point of view for a large group of families may hide conditions of 
malnutrition for considerable numbers of families and individuals. Averages of 
this type are influenced by the purchases of families who buy more than optimum 


nutritive requirements. 
Nutritive Values Available from Principal Food Groups 


The principal groups comprising regular food purchases are here considered 
in relation to their dietetic values. Averages of purchases in all three survey 
periods form the basis of nutritional values calculated. In addition, the propor- 
tions of total food expenditure for various food groups are noted to indicate the 
relative expensiveness of each as a source of different nutritive requirements. 


Meats——Meat products accounted for about 20 p.c. of the cost of the 
average family’s weekly food purchases. The chief nutritive elements obtained 
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from this source were protein, iron and phosphorus. Protein from meat products 
amounted to 28 p.c. of the total received from all sources, while the iron content 
comprised almost 25 p.c. of all iron received. Meats provided 19 p.c. of the 
total phosphorus in regular food purchases, 12 p.c. of the caloric content and 
2 p.c. of the calcium. 


Fish.—Purchases of fresh, dried, and canned fish formed a small pro- 
portion of family food costs, amounting to only 2 p.c. of all expenditures for 
regular use. Nutritive values available from this source were correspondingly 
low, being less than 4 p.c. of all protein, 3 p.c. of phosphorus, and less than 1 p.c. 
each of calories, iron and calcium. 


CHART 18 


RELATIVE CONTRIBUTIONS OF URBAN FAMILY FOOD PURCHASES 
SPECIFIED NUTRITIVE REQUIREMENTS 
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Dairy Products—The average weekly outlay for dairy products comprised 
more than one-fourth of all food purchases, the highest cost shown for any 
single group. Dairy products were an exceedingly rich source of calcium, 
supplying over 70 p.c. of the total quantity purchased. Almost nine-tenths 
of this amount was obtained from milk, and most of the remainder from cheese. 
Dairy products also contained one-third of all phosphorus, one-fourth of 
calories, and almost one-fifth of the protein supply. A comparatively low iron 
content was shown for this group, which provided only 8 p.c. of the iron in 
all regular food purchases. 


Eggs.—Purchases of eggs formed 5 p.c. of family food costs. The quantities 
purchased by survey families provided 8 p.c. of their iron, 6 p.c. of phosphorus, 
and 5 p.c. of protein. They furnished only a small proportion of calories and 
calcium, approximately 2 p.c. of the total in each case. 


Cereal Products.—Cereals formed one of the most inexpensive sources 
of nutritive requirements. This group accounted for 18 p.c. of all food expen- 
ditures, yet provided much higher proportions of nutritive constituents, with 
the exception of calcium. Cereal products provided the principal sources of 
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calories, protein, and iron. They furnished over 30 p.c. of the total calor’ 
content of food purchases, almost 35 p.c. of all protein, and 25 p.c. of is pie: 
phosphorus. In addition this group supplied 11 p.c. of all calcium. 


Sugar Products.—Less than 6 p.c. of family food outlay was expended for 
sugar products, which contained about 14 p.c. of total calories available. 
More than 6 p.c. of all iron was derived from the same source, but only 3 p.c. 
of calcium, and less than 1 p.c. of protein and phosphorus, . 


Vegetables—vVegetables formed 9 p.c. of the weekly cost of foods. but 
supplied 23 p.c. of all iron, and 12 p.c. of phosphorus. In addition this group 
also provided 8 p.c. of all protein, and 7 p.c. each of calcium and calories. 
As already noted, no attempt was made to estimate the vitamin content of 
vegetable purchases. 


’ _Fruits—Purchases of fruits appeared expensive to wage-earner families 
in relation to the proportion of total food values obtained. However, fruits 
are an important source of vitamins, vitamin C in particular being character- 
istic of citrus and other fruits. This group accounted for about 8 p.c. of food 
costs, and provided 4 p.c. of iron, 3 p.c. of calories and calcium, 2 p.c. of 
phosphorus and 1 p.c. of protein. 


Table 126.—Nutritive Values Available from Weekly Purchases of 
Specified Food Groups 


(Expressed as Percentages of Specified Nutritive Requirements Available) 


(Average of 3 Seasons—12 Cities) 


Percentage 
of Total 
- Weekly . . : h 
Commodity Group Peed Costs Calories Protein Tron Calcium | Phosphorus 
for Regular 
Use 
Meats am ee Mee as 20-7 12-4 27-5 24-7 2-2 18-6 
LIT Ne. i J eee ee 2-1 0-8 3°5 0-9 0-4 2°5 
Mar vaPrOducts.. ec. boos. sk nse s 26-7 25-0 19-5 7-6 71:6 32-8 
Se MRI. cS hale eae Sev sess 5-3 1-7 4-9 7-7 2°5 5-6 
Cereal Products. ..5 0.06 s0s0ceece: 17-7 31-1 34:5 24-8 10-9 25-0 
SugareProductss2-) 5.1... 02. 624.5 5-5 13-6 0-5 6-1 3-1 0-4 
Wecetablcs ee nts: ook osecckcccan 8-7 7-3 8-3 23-3 6-6 12-4 
Og ihg ee a hr 7-9 2-9 1-0 4°6 2°5 1-9 
PSS ANGIOUNS > core vertc ea vee es 1-4 4-9 - - - = 
Mipeellnemine eek oo cca See vi eks 4-0 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-2 0-8 
Total—Per cent......... 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
gr. mgms gr. 
Quantitiest...... - 2,912 84-5 9-5 0-5 - 


* Includes tea, coffee, salt, pepper, and other items, most of which have no appreciable nutritive 


values. 
t Daily average quantities available per man value. 


Food Purchases in Relation to the Canadian Dietary Standard 


itive values of weekly food purchases of Canadian urban wage-earner 
Pegs arene computed at different seasons of the year, and also at age 
levels of family income per person for the October-November 1938 ee 
The available supply of principal nutritive requirements including ore 
protein, calcium, etc., was calculated from the quantities of foods pure pees 
for regular use by the survey families. As noted in the introduction, fo 
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consumption was affected also by foods purchased and eaten out of the home, 
home garden produce, gifts, ete. Nutritive values of food purchases in dif- 
ferent seasons and at different income per person levels have been compared 
with the intake requirements as outlined in the Canadian Dietary Standard 
established by the Canadian Council on Nutrition. 


Calories—Food purchases of the average wage-earner family appeared 
to supply sufficient calories for an adequate diet. They afforded a daily average 
of 2,468 calories per person, regardless of age or sex distinction. By converting 
survey family age distributions into man value units on the basis of the Canadian 
Dietary Standard scale of values, it was found that food purchases provided 
a daily average of 2,912 calories per man value. This calculation was based 
on the Standard’s requirement of 2,800 calories per day for an adult male 
employed in “light manual work”. Occupations of survey family heads 
approached this category more closely than any other. On this basis, the 
caloric value of foods purchased by these families was 4 p.c. above the require- 
ments set by the Canadian Standard. However, it should be noted that any 
appraisal of the type of work done by the family head is arbitrary in character, 
and the differences in caloric requirements for males engaged in “ moderate”, 
“hard”, and “very hard” labour would lead to noticeable changes in the 
foregoing percentage comparison with Standard requirements. 


Protein —The Canadian Dietary Standard calls for 84:0 grams of protein 
per day for men engaged in light manual work. The protein content of foods 
purchased by wage-earner families allowed 84-5 grams daily per man value, 
indicating a sufficient available supply, if the assumption noted above con- 
cerning type of work done by male wage-earners was correct. However, as 
shown in a later section, protein per man value available at progressive income 
levels differed, and a noticeable protein deficiency was apparent in the lower 
income ranges, with an oversupply available at higher income levels. 

Survey data indicated that of the 84-5 grams of protein per man value 
available daily, 38 grams or almost 2 of the total came from animal sources 
including meats, fish, dairy products and eggs. This fraction was slightly in 
excess of the 4 prescribed by the Canadian Dietary Standard. 


Iron—The diets of survey families appeared to be slightly deficient in 
the amount of iron supplied from regular food purchases. For the average 
family, the iron content of food purchases amounted to 9°5 milligrams per man 
value or 95 p.c. of the requirements shown by the Canadian Dietary Standard. 


Calcium.—The most pronounced deficiency in food values was in the cal- 
cium available to survey families. Only among families at relatively high 
income levels was the supply of calcium found to be adequate. For the average 
family, however, the calcium content of foods purchased was 87 p.c. of the 
Canadian Dietary Standard. It amounted to 0:52 grams per man value daily 
for these families as against a computed requirement of 0°60 grams per man 
oe Standard of milk aption requirements to the 

lying the Dietar andard of milk consump , 

age oe oe Eacethatineel survey families, it was found that 0-35 grams 4 
calcium per man value should be supplied from this source daily. The amoun 
shown as being provided from milk purchases was somewhat lower, prereen 
0-24 grams per man value, or about 70 p.c. of the Standard. ae ee 
purchases of survey families amounted to 0-34 pints per ee cea y, while 
the Dietary Standard requirement per man value was 0-50 pints. e average 
purchase per person amounted to 0°65 pints per day. 
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Seasonal Variation in Food Purchases related to the Canadian 
Dietary Standard 


The nutritive value of family food purchases was greatest duri i 
survey period in February, and least during that in October. slic eae 
tions were slight, and the nutritive values of family food purchases for calories 
protein, iron and calcium when expressed as a percentage of Standard require- 
ments did not vary more than 5 p.c. between the seasons considered. 


In the majority of cities, expenditure per person on food was slightly higher 

in February than in October, and the favourable showing of the winter period 

may have been influenced also by a fall of approximately 3 p.c. in the level of 

food prices between these months. In the case of calories, at least, winter 

requirements would be somewhat higher than those in periods when temperatures 

eon tare moderate, but no allowance is made for this fact in the Dietary 
tandard. 


It should be borne in mind that the value of foods used but not paid for 
in cash was greatest in October, and least in June*. The October record of 
purchases, therefore, gave a greater understatement of available nutritive values 
than those for February and June. 

Records were examined for evidence of bias in February and June due to 
interest in nutrition stimulated by the October survey which might have resulted 
in more intelligent purchasing in the second and third survey periods. However, 
the February increase in calories available was just as large as that for iron 
or calcium, and this would not have been the case if purchases had been affected 
by an effort to improve the balance between these dietetic needs. The October 
calorie supply was adequate in aggregate, whereas that for iron and calcium 
was not. Neither was there any evidence of a change in attitude towards such 
foods as milk and tomato juice which are frequently stressed in educational 
efforts. 

It is doubtful if seasonal variations shown in the following table are 
significant. These data are published, rather, as evidence of substantial 
similarity in the nutritive values of food purchases from season to season. 


Table 127.—Nutritive Values of Family Food Purchases in Relation to Intake 
Requirements of the Canadian Dietary Standard 


Nutritive Contents of Purchases per Man Value 


per Day 
ae Octob Feb June 
ctober, ebruary, ; 
1938 1939 1939 Average 
1S RIOTIOR Rice : ocala aa Tek eee Sh ee 2,849 2,956 2 932 2,912 
PO Toner scars ae a a Ae ai aia ae eae ek 82-9 86-0 84-2 4-5 
POTS TN aesey ote aa gana the poate eee Meter ele w vice tater 9-4 9-8 9-4 9-5 
Nee RTE koa, sae areca na a aa eae: 0-5 0-5 0-5 0-5 
Nutritive Contents of Purchases as a Percentage 
of Standard Requirements 
Seasons 
tober, | February, June, 
ee 1939 1939 Average 
i 101-7 105-6 104-7 104-0 
sa 98d 216 ONE Neh a as ok cae 
ie alae See ty 92 teen 93-8 98-1 94-1 95-3 
(i il apis eee aan ae An 84-7 89-3 87-8 87-2 


* See Table 43. 
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Income and Food Purchases in Relation to the Dietary Standard 


Families with annual incomes between $100 and $199 per person showed 
deficiencies in all nutritive requirements when compared with the Canadian 
Dietary Standard. These ranged from an 8 p.c. deficiency in calories, to one of 
36 p.c. in calcium. As incomes moved higher, there was a consistent improve- 
ment in nutritive values obtained. Families with incomes ranging between $200 
and $299 per person received an adequate supply of calories and were only 
2 p.c. deficient in protein. However, there was still a noticeable lack of calcium, 
and to a lesser extent, of iron. At the $300-399 income level, families were 
purchasing sufficient amounts of all nutritive requirements, with the exception of 
calcium which showed 14 p.c. below Standard requirements. Families from the 
$400-499 income per person group upwards obtained sufficient nutritive values 
of all types, and at the $600-+ income level were receiving 17 p.c. over the 
Standard for protein, 16 p.c. above for iron, and 11 p.c. each for calcium and 
calories. 


Table 128.—Nutritive Values of Family Food Purchases in Relation to Requirements 
of the Canadian Dietary Standard at Progressive Levels of Income per Person 


(October-November, 1938) 


Food Value Content Expressed as Percentage of Standard 
Requirements 


$100-199 | $200-299 | $300-399 | $400-499 | $500-599 | $600 + 


Income per Person 


(CP Gs es Gunna AelonbmbanpoooD acme stan 91-9 102-3 103-6 108-0 110-7 111-1 
TPA OWES ING tg. 4.0 coo COIS Econ aIGk: Grn iiCyeso or- 83-6 98-1 104-3 LOTe7 110-8 116-5 
Nr OD pee rer cle oa cnect ar tore aatedsiont eer er 78-0 93-0 100-3 106-1 109-6 115-9 
(GEG UIs cb JAGR BOOP. JOC as SeGHE mee 64-0 81-0 86-3 Weel 101-3 111-0 


It will be noted from this table that the greatest increase was that shown 
in the calcium content of wage-earner family food purchases, and the least, that 
in the caloric content. Increased consumption of milk by families at higher 
income levels explained in part this pronounced advance in calcium supply. 
However, in no income group did the amount of milk purchases reach the 
Canadian Dietary Standard. For families with incomes between $100-199 per 
person, milk purchases amounted to only 49 p.c. of the Standard’s requirements. 
Those with incomes of $600 and upwards showed a more satisfactory supply of 
93 p.c. of the Standard. 


Table 129.—Calcium Available from Milk Purchases* at Progressive Income per 
Person Levels in Relation to Canadian Dietary Standard Requirements 


Income per Person $100-199 | $200-299 | $300-399 | $400-499 | $500-599 | $600 + 


Calcium from milk as percentage of 
standard requirements.............. 49 +3 64-6 68-3 80-6 88-6 93-1 


* This does not include condensed and powdered milk, or fresh cream. 
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REGIONAL COMPARISON OF NUTRITIVE V 
E VALUES AV 
FAMILY FOOD PURCHASES IN OCTOBER-NOVEMBER ngs e 


This section provides an approximate bas; iti 
adequacy of food purchases of ee Aphss ia Slaps cone vo 
Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, and British Columbia (V lanes 
Not only total amounts available from all food purchases are of Ses 
also the relative Importance of various food groups in eomibaeer: th: 
principal nutritional needs. For example, purchases of meat eR ia 
relatively high among survey families in Quebec cities. Hence hess ee 
showed, in most Cases, a slightly higher proportion of food values from ae 
than did families in other regions. Purchases of fish products were ange 
coastal areas, and their nutritive contents were available in greatest aahiitick 
in the purchases of families in the Maritime Provinces Quebec rat British 
Columbia. There appeared almost a general upward trend from east to aes 
in the relative amounts of purchases of dairy products and eggs. The revers 
held for the proportions derived from most vegetables and sugar aes 
Purchases of fruits by Ontario families averaged slightly more than in other 
regions, and resulted in a higher percentage of food values received from this 
source. This was true also of cereal products. 

In the tables following, average amounts per man value per day are shown 
together with proportions supplied by principal food groups. In addition, 
regional averages are compared on a percentage basis with averages for the 
Dominion sample as a whole. 


Calories—Regular food purchases supplied a Dominion average of 2,849 
calories per man value per day to survey families. Regional averages varied 
from 3,005 for families in Prairie cities to 2,806 and 2,803 for families in 
Vancouver and the three Maritime cities. The most pronounced regional 
contrasts in the proportions of calories supplied by principal food groups were 
-noted in dairy products, cereals, sugar products, and vegetables. Dairy products 
were responsible for 23 p.c. of the total calories obtained by families in the 
Maritimes and Quebec, but accounted for nearly 27 p.c. of those available to 
families in Vancouver. In the Maritime cities, calories per man value per day 
from dairy products were 5 p.c. below the average for the Dominion, but were 
4 p.c. above the Dominion average in Ontario cities, and 8 p.c. above it in the 
Prairie and Vancouver samples. Differences were due largely to relatively 
heavier purchases of milk and butter by urban families in Western centres. 

Proportions of calories available from vegetable purchases were highest in 
Quebec and lowest in the Prairies. Survey families in Quebec cities showed 
10 p.c. of total calories derived from vegetables, which was almost 3 p.c. higher 
than the corresponding proportion for families in the Prairies. This resulted 
mainly from more substantial purchases of potatoes by Quebec survey house- 
holds, since potatoes provided the principal source of calorie supply from 
vegetable products. Families in western cities obtained a considerable supply 
of potatoes from home gardens, which accounted to a notable extent for this 
variation in the calorie value of vegetable purchases. As already noted, Ontario 
survey families obtained a relatively high proportion of calories from cereal 
products. One-third of all calories was supplied from this source, while families 
in other regions ranged lower, to 29-7 p.c. for those in Maritime cities. Families 
in the Maritimes and the Prairies reported relatively large purchases of sugar. 
Calories from sugar products averaged 16 and 15 p.c. of the total for these areas, 
respectively, and in other regions the proportion was nearer to 13 p.c. Differ- 
ences in other food groups were slight, and percentages for all regions varied by 


not more than 2 p.c. in any remaining group. 
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Protein—Regional differences in the amounts of protein supplied by family 
food purchases were somewhat similar to those noted for calories. For several 
food groups rich in protein, such as meats, fish, cereals, and certain dairy 
products, differences were appreciable. Quebec families received more than 29 
p.c. of their total supply of protein from meats alone, while the lowest pro- 
portions were shown by Maritime and British Columbia families, at 26 p.c. 
Protein per man value available from meats by survey families in Prairie cities 
and in Quebec, was 5 p.c. above the average for the Dominion. That obtained 
by Ontario families was 5 p.c. below this mark, while amounts received by 
British Columbia and Maritime families were 8 p.c. and 10 p.c. below the 


Dominion average, respectively. 
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Greater fish consumption by families in Maritime cities resulted in 6 p.c. 
of their protein supply coming from this source. Fish products provided 
approximately 3 p.c. of protein for families in other regions. Urban families 
in Western cities received comparatively large amounts from dairy products 
and eggs. For example, British Columbia families obtained 21 p.c. of total 
protein from dairy products, and 6 p.c. from eggs, while families in Quebec 
cities received only 17 p.c. and 4 p.c. from these two sources. 


Iron—The iron content supplied by family food purchases in different 
regions of the Dominion varied within the narrow range between 9:7 milli- 
grams per man value per day for families in Prairie cities and Quebec, and 
9-3 milligrams in Ontario and British Columbia. Regional contrasts in the 
principal sources of iron were observed, particularly for meats, eggs, cereals, 
sugar products, and vegetables. Families in Prairie cities showed relatively 
large purchases of fresh beef and veal, both rich in iron, while survey families 
in Quebec reported heavier purchases of fresh pork. Almost 27 p.c. of the 
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Table 130.—Contributions of Principal Food Grou 
Food Purchases 
(Based on Records in October-November, 1938, for 1,569 Families including 7,102* Persons) 


ps to Caloric Content of Family 


Percentages Obtained from Principal Food Groups Percentage Differences between Regional 
Averages and Dominion Average 
Mari- ‘ Re Van- | Dom- a 
Hines Quebec | Ontario] Prairies ‘i NRE cee How: Quebec | Ontario} Prairies ome 
WEGAG ers ais cinia's <a oes 11-5 13-4 12-4 11-8 11-1 12-6 —10 6 0 _~ _ 
h ana eo Ae 1-2 0:7 0-6 0-6 0-7 0-7 +58 £ 2 —14 2P Be 
Dairy Products...... 23-4 23-2 24-8 25-0 26-6 24-3 —5 —5 +4 +8 +8 
BES: Sethe. oer. 1:3 1:3 1-4 1-5 1-9 1-4 -—9 -9 — 3 +14 +36 
Cereal Products..... 29-7 31-3 33-2 31-3 30-4 31-6 =i -1 Eat +5 — 5 
Sugar Products...... 15-5 12-8 12-6 14-5 13-2 13-5 +13 —5 — 5 +14 —3 
Vegetables eigrd jenn 9-1 10-2 7:5 6-7 8-1 8-1 +10 +26 ad —12 —2 
Fruits...... Bey Ree 2-8 2-5 3-4 3-2 3-2 3-0 — 9 —-19 +14 +11 +3 
Fats and ila ree: 5-2 4-3 4-0 5-1 4-5 4-5 +14 — 4 —10 +20 —2 
Miscellaneous........ 0:3 0-3 0-1 0-3 0-3 0-3 = at | +1 —49 -—3 — 3 
Total Calories per;———_|_____ a a a ee 
ad cera ; 
Ae -C.| 106-0 | 100-0} 100-0 100-0 | 100-0! 100-0 —2 0 1 — 
Number........ 2,803 | 2,843 | 2,890 3,005 | 2,806 | 2,849 -- _- As 5 — : 


* 1,113 persons in Maritime cities, 1,690 in Quebec, 1,499 in Ontario, 1,993 in the Prairies, and 807 in Vancouver. 


Table 131.—Contributions of Principal Food Groups to Protein Content of Family 
Food Purchases 


(Based on Records in October-November 1938, for 1,569 Families including 7,102 Persons) 


Percentages Obtained from Principal Food Groups Percentage Differences between Regional 


Averages and Dominion Average 
rade Quebec | Ontario! Prairies eee ew one Quebec | Ontario] Prairies ae 
Meats Teens OI 3 wit atta hs 26-2 29-3 26-7 28-4 26-0 28-0 —10 +5 —§ + 5 — 8 
pte Re 5-5 3-2 2-7 2-7 3-3 3-2 +69 + 4 —15 —11 +4 
Dairy Products...... 18-4 17-0 20-5 20-3 21-0 19-2 —7 —12 + 6 +9 +8 
SS, crs bone t Ores Seatnte 3-9 3-8 3-9 4-5 5:7 4-1 — 9 — 9 — 6 +15 +38 
Cereal Products..... 34-4 34-7 36-5 35-2 33-8 35-2 —5 —2 +3 +3 —4 
Sugar Products...... 0-5 0-5 0-4 0-4 0-2 0-4 +33 +33 0 +33 —33 
Vegetables.......... 9-8 10-4 8-1 7-2 8-6 8-6 +11 +21 — 6 —14 0 
EWS Cee ia wht 0-9 0-7 1-0 0-9 1-0 0-9 —12 —25 +18 0 0 
Miscellaneous........ 0-4 0-4 0-2 0-4 0-4 0-4 0 0 —33 0 0 
Total...) 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 —3 0 0 +4 —1 
Grams of Protein 
per Man Value 
per Day........ 80-2 83-2 82-8 85-9 82-4 82-9 —_— _ _ _— _ 


Table 132.—Contributions of Principal Food Groups to Iron Content of Family 
Food Purchases 


(Based on Records in October-November 1938 for 1,569 Families including 7,102 Persons) 


Percentage Differences between Regional 


Percentages Obtained from Principal Food Groups Averages and Dominion Average 
i- -) 5 2. | Van | Dom-| Mari- Sra ao 
age Quebec | Ontario] Prairies eee atm Fema Quebec | Ontario} Prairies Eonar 
Metis 5 Mia. vols wake 21-1 25-0 23-8 26-9 23-0 24-8 —13 + 5 —5 +12 —7 
be. So S0e4 Jacana 1-2 0-7 0-6 0-7 0:8 0-8 +57 0 —14 — Le 2 
Dairy Products...... 6-8 6-6 8-1 8-1 8-0 7-5 —7 — 9 7 bE ta 
eM Sep ee a 5-9 5-8 6:3 7-2 9-0 6-6 —10 —10 _ +1 + 
Cereal Products..... 23-8 22-7 27-6 27-2 26-1 25-5 - 45 = 8 “78 ue uh 
Sugar Products...... 10-8 7-2 4-4 4-4 4-4 5-8 +87 +27 —25 = : - : 
4 Vegetables.......... 26-0 28-2 23-7 20-3 23-8 24-1 + 9 +21 — 3 ca - , 
(tye ee Sia a 4-1 3-5 5-3 4-9 4-6 4-6 — 9 —21 +14 = : 
Miscellaneous........ 0-3 0°3 0-2 0-3 0:3 0-3 0 0 —33 | 
Total...) 100-0 | 100-0 | 106-0 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 +1 +4 -1 +3 —-1 
gyre a er 
er an aiue A. = 
al WAY. c.2+2~-:| 9-82 9-71 9-30 9-70 9-36 9-38 - -- _ 
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iron obtained from food purchases of Prairie families was supplied by meat 
products, while that for Quebec families was slightly lower at 25 p.c. Survey 
families in Maritime cities reported smaller amounts of beef and veal purchases, 
and as a result derived only 21 p.c. of their total iron supply from this source. 


Iron from eggs and cereal products was relatively low for Quebec and 
Maritime families, but the balance was adjusted by higher proportionate 
amounts derived from sugar products and vegetables. Purchases of molasses 
were substantially higher in these regions, especially among Maritime survey 
families. Molasses is an exceedingly rich source of iron, and was mainly 
responsible for the high Maritime proportion of this nutritive value coming 
from sugar products. The relatively large amount of iron obtained by Quebec 
families from vegetable products was due chiefly to the heavier purchases of 
potatoes, a fact already noted in the section dealing with calories. In the 
Maritimes, the proportion derived from vegetable products was raised to 
relatively high levels because of heavy purchases of dried and canned beans, 
both abundant sources of iron. 


Calcium—Dairy products supplied close to three-fourths of all calcium 
received by survey families. Regional proportions obtained from this source 
varied from 69 p.c. of the total for families in Maritime and Quebec cities to 
75 p.c. for families in Prairie cities, and 74 p.c. for those in Ontario and British 
Columbia. As in the case of iron supply, higher proportions were obtained by 
Quebec and Maritime families from sugar products (molasses in particular), 
and vegetables. However, in spite of this, the calcium supply for these families 
was less adequate than in other regions. 


Table 133.—Contributions of Principal Food Groups to Calcium Content of Family 
Food Purchases 


(Based on Records in October-November 1938 for 1,569 Families including 7,102 Persons) 


Percentages Obtained from Principal Food Groups | Pe ig ie rer eee SS. Sn ge 

hate Quebec | Ontario] Prairies Phase pon Ee Quebec] Ontario] Prairies ee 
Meats... a. assess: 1-9 2-5 1-9 2-1 1-9 2-2 0 0 0 0 0 
ISS} woucoatomaccose 1-1 0-5 0-4 0-4 0-6 0-5 | +150 0 0 0 + 50 
Dairy Products...... 68-6 69-1 73-6 74-9 74-1 71-4 cy lil = Li wns, Stok ae tl 
NIE Gar eestor eietorersistareracs 2-2 2-2 1-9 2-2 2-9 2-2 0 0 0 0 +100 
Cereal Products..... 10-0 11-9 10:8 10-1 9-8 11-1 | — 17) — 17% 0 0 —W% 
Sugar Products...... 6-7 4.0 1:7 2-1 2-1 3-2 | + 50 0 — 50 — 50 — 50 
Vegetables.......... 7-1 7:6 6-8 5-4 5-9 6-8 0 0| + 33 0 0 
URES ectepcs ea ciehote 2-2 2-0 2-7 2-6 2:5 2-4 0 0 0 0 0 
Miscellaneous........ 0-2 0-2 0:2 0-2 0:2 0-2 0 0 0 0 0 

Total...| 100-0} 100-0| 100-0 106-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 — 8| —14] + 4 + 4) +4 

Grams of Calcium 
ws Pare 0-47 0-44 0-53 0-53 0-53 0-51 =— _ _ = — 
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Regional Food Values in Relation to Economy of Purchases 


The nutritive values of urban wage-earner family food purchases were 
examined in relation to corresponding costs, to obtain a general idea of the 
relative economy of purchases in different parts of the Dominion. Nutritive 
values were calculated per dollar of expenditure upon all foods as recorded in 
October-November, 1938, and also per dollar of expenditure upon each of the 
principal food groups. Prairie city families purchased slightly more calories, 
protein, and iron, as well as calcium per dollar of food expenditure than survey 
families in any other area. However, differences were not large, as illustrated 
by the fact that the range between the highest and lowest regional returns for 
calcium per dollar of food cost was from 3-1 grams for families in the Prairies, 
to 2-6 grams for those in Quebec. Amounts of calories and iron per dollar of 
food purchases were relatively low for Ontario families, while Maritime survey 
households received the lowest amounts of protein for each dollar expended. 


Table 134.—Nutritive Values Obtained per Dollar of Food Expenditure 


(October-November, 1938) 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 
a 


Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies Vancouver | Dominion 
@aloviesenae otra 9,600 9,800 9,350 10, 600 9,850 9,940 
Proteinyts oc: be. gr. 275 300 280 315 290 299 
TORO eee eh oats mgm. 50 51 46 52 49 50 
Walciimimn ts ee a er. 2-7 2-6 2-9 3-1 3-0 2-9 


Some of the main differences in the foregoing table can be traced to regional 
variations in certain food groups. For example, nutritive values from meats 
and cereal products, two of the largest food groups, were relatively inexpensive 
to families in Prairie cities. These groups were chiefly responsible for the 
high average returns per dollar of total food cost shown for families in this 
region. Approximately 19,500 calories were obtained from cereal products 
by Prairie families per dollar of expenditure, as compared with the substantially 
lower amount of 16,200 by those in Quebec and the Maritimes. Slightly higher 
nutritive returns were obtained also by survey families in Prairie cities from 
dairy products, eggs, and vegetables. However, nutritive values per dollar 
of expenditure derived from sugar products were decidedly low for families 
in this region. Maritime families ranked highest in this respect, averaging 
36,000 calories per dollar outlay on sugar products, as against only 24,000 
calories for survey families in the Prairies. 

Survey families in Ontario cities showed slightly lower returns than other 
regions for most food groups, and in particular for vegetables, fish, dairy 
products, and eggs. Approximately 13,000 calories per dollar outlay were 
obtained by Quebec families from vegetable products, but only 9,600 apa 
by survey families in Ontario cities. The difference was due lange . . a- 
tively lighter purchases of potatoes by Ontario families. ‘This Sse aa 
constituted an inexpensive source of nutritive requirements In the vegeta 
products group. 
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CHART 22 
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Table 135.—Nutritive Values Obtained per Dollar of Food Expenditure 
for Principal Food Groups 
CALORIES 
— Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies | Vancouver | Dominion 
Meats SSG GRRE A OA ee 5,370 5,560 5,520 6,120 5,880 5,640 
Fish eat Ne Nhs cg IE Pe re Soo wiles 3,800 4,080 3,460 3,670 3,500 3,740 
Dairy Products............ 8, 880 9,370 8,910 10,300 9,790 9,350 
Bete at Se eee 2,380 2,380 2,060 3,060 2,540 2,390 
Cereal Products............ 16,190 16, 230 16,950 19,560 17,170 17,070 
SugarProducts...<.0<5 <0... 36,050 26, 600 30, 330 23, 880 31,980 28,520 
Vegetables 8 6 3.5 csc eee a 10,570 13,070 9,670 13,610 10,550 11,610 
Hyravtss. 2 JSS AAD Se Geaae ie 6 3,490 3,700 4,120 3,680 4,140 3,850 
Fats and Oils........ ene 27,900 23,760 33,510 30,700 37,690 29,550 
Protetn (Grams) 
—- Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies | Vancouver | Dominion 
MGALS Smee. oe ee 356 368 356 435 411 377 
LUTEUS ue Sie Wi rar ae aha 533 541 45 483 482 497 
Date Products e625... 4- 204 209 223 248 231 221 
An 5 ae et ee 210 210 182 270 224 211 
Cereal:Products: sics.005... « 529 544 562 652 572 568 
Sagar Productsss.cs.0 oe: - 35 31 25 21 16 24. 
Weretablessit.cagoc <b «eee 338 403 317 426 333 367 
LUC Mh ae: ehine eee 30 32 38 32 37 34 
Iron (Milligrams) 
— Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies | Vancouver | Dominion 
NS PS ea 3) ne ae 51 54 51 68 61 5D 
LISTS) oy fo con cnet eee 19 ov . - : a 
GY, PrOdUCtS.........566. 13 1 
see 3 c , ie ; Be ee aeteece 55 55 48 Ss of 4 
Cereal Products............ 67 61 69 7 
Sigar hroductss/s. 25.6. «ass! 130 TH 53 35 54 ioe 
WECEEADICR: so o:5 ss cee ee: 157 187 150 199 155 e 
PHT Se ek Pw wv eee 26 2h 31 27 30 


Caucium (Grams) 


SPE Os | SE Pe eee ee eee ee ee ee 
es 


— Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies | Vancouver | Dominion 
LE et 0-3 0-3 0-3 0:3 os ye 
Ul, AA 1-0 0-7 0-7 0-7 - a4 
moe Productei i... 0.55% th rE He “te ee 
ee : . ; a. 
Cereal Products............ 1-5 1-7 atl A 4d ‘ 
Buger Products............. 4-4 2-3 1: ee 4 
SON A EE ee ee 2-4 2-6 2-7 3-2 a 
ine 0-8 0-8 1-0 0-9 1-0 
eee 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE HOUSING OF WAGE-EARNER FAMILIES 


This chapter is concerned for the most part with the qualitative aspects of 
urban housing. The nature and extent of household facilities and conveniences, 
adequacy and quality of accommodation, types of dwelling, heating, etc., are 
described in some detail. Differences related to tenure afford a valuable com- 
mentary on the relative housing standards of owner and tenant wage-earner 
families. 

Types of Dwellings 


Household facilities and equipment appeared to be related in varying 
degree to types of dwellings and tenure. Types of dwellings in turn showed 
differences related to location. For example, the majority of residential dwell- 
ings in Montreal were flats with outside stairs connecting each flat with the 
street. In other cities, notably Saskatoon, Edmonton, and Vancouver, single 
houses predominated. Thus, in addition to the 94 p.c. of home-owner families 
of British origin living in single houses, 52 p.c. of the tenants also lived in this 
type of dwelling. Conversely, almost 65 p.c. of French tenants in the survey 
sample lived in flats, and less than 2 p.c. in single houses. 


Table 136.—Distribution of Wage-Earner Families According to Types of Dwellings 


— | Single Duplex Flat | Apart- Row | Total 
ment 

NuMERICAL DISTRIBUTION 
British Owners: <0. enema en ee ae 342 15 De 4 1 364 
IsbeAtlaed Rah Mises wen aeeo Ccoone Tada banc 402 137 124 94 14 Wa 
Bronce by MENA Use a ce.cm ele eimererars tersiers 3 41 128 3 23 198 

PERCENTAGE D1STRIBUTION 
IBrihish Owners. cence eee 94-9 4-1 0-5 1-1 0-3 100-0 
British Lenants: = ome ieee 52-1 17-8 16-1 12-2 1-8 100-0 
Rrench Tenants:o.nsiaccueetinns one 1-5 20-7 64-7 1-5 11-6 100-0 


Housing Facilities and Conveniences 


The limited size of the survey sample made it possible to consider only 
British owner and tenant, and French tenant families under this heading. 
Certain facilities were characteristic of all race and tenure groups within the 
sample, while the prevalence of others appeared closely associated with tenure, 
and types of dwellings. Duplexes, flats, and apartments, which were occupied 
principally by tenant families, contained a more complete installation of plumb- 
ing fixtures, refrigerators, and inside running water supply than single houses. 
The single houses of tenants were also more completely equipped with these 
facilities than those of home-owners. French tenant households, in particular, 
were well equipped with these items, which, as has been noted, were character- 
istic of flats and apartments. 

The number of radios, telephones, motor cars, and garages appeared more 
closely related to the income position of families than to types of dwellings. 
These items were more numerous among owner families, almost all of whom 
lived in single dwellings. The number of families able to provide either inside 
or outside play space for their children was greater among home-owners, 
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although this was related also to the type of dwelling occupied. More than 
87 p.c. of British owner families, and 84 p.c. of tenants living in single houses 
provided play space for their children. The corresponding percentages for 
tenants living in duplex houses dropped to 63-5, and still lower to 51-6 and 
37-2 for tenant families residing in flats and apartments respectively. More 
than 86 p.c. of the British owner families and 82 p.c. of tenant families possessed 
radios. The proportion of French tenant families with radios averaged slightly 
lower at 75 p.c. Telephones were present in a minority of cases, and were lack- 
ing to a greater extent among tenant than owner families. Forty-nine per cent 
of British families in owner-occupied dwellings and 36 p.c. in rented dwellings 
were equipped with telephones. Among French tenant families, telephones 
were in only 24 p.c. of the homes. Very few families employed domestic help. 
Hot air furnaces heated the majority of homes in the British sample. Over 
70 p.c. of owner-occupied dwellings were served by this system of heating, and 
50 p.c. of those rented by tenants. Stoves were the principal source of heating 
in the majority of dwellings of French tenant families, and only 26 p.c. were 
equipped with hot air furnaces. 

From these data, it appeared that Canadian urban wage-earner households 
generally possessed the following items of housing facilities and equipment: 
kitchen sink, inside flush toilet, inside running water, bathtub, electric lights, 
radio and a furnace or heating stove. As noted earlier, ownership of motor 
cars, telephones and refrigerators depended to a large extent upon family 
finances. This relationship is discussed in the next section. 


Table 137.—Distribution of Urban Wage-Earner Homes according to Heating Systems 


— Stove Hot Air |HotWater| Steam | Total 
NUMERICAL DISTRIBUTION 
impish © wierss ee... se a eer eee 78 257 29 0 364 
British heaants eee) eer eee et 281 391 67 on rire | 
Beenehe Lenauis sepa ees ee EE k 139 52 6 1 198 


Table 138.—Housing Facilities and Equipment 
(Families Reporting as Percentages of Total Families) 


364 V1 198 

— British British French 

Owners Tenants Tenants 
OTC ERIS OG Coke 0 ei ae ee eS he eee ped Ae ae 
TEE. EA Tein GN Coy le a er eS An a ela earns eas ae oft 
BMS MLU NIC Water. fo. 26 Se ae ls te ey ee Pe 3 a oe 
peaeiiab OR Seal SMe RENN 5 65 sei Nade Dye TUES RAE de CER ew os _ 4h : He: 
‘LEST TPG GY ee im SNR ea a i gm Ra elle Sait at a S RNeS See 4 ane 
REIMER DID Os. Ons fats + fee a ee, Be oe RS ee ib ah ie 
sen a nee eee Lc RCE LLC EET OR ATE a tn. eee ee 52-5 eo 
ale BLE: als) DEUS SR tat aoe agen, ole ed aes eae ri ae ~ : ot 
LAT CSS Sp eee aed ka oe | 8 Se Cee oe ie eee ee rah ae 
ERD TROLAT 9 i550 OES nde sve hacen Oooh only wri a Oe a a : a 
eG PESOS INA Cpe URL EE 42-3 29-1 9-1 
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Table 139.—Housing Facilities and Equipment according to Types of Dwelling 
771 British Tenant Families* 


(Families Reporting as Percentages of Total Families) 


Type of Dwelling Single Duplex Flat Apartment 
< So ee eens ee 
Wumiber Of Mamiesarc.e sce sees ernetirraieranre tie srs 402 137 124 94 
ALES US hl et wee bose tacos od Grace doar dueaduce 95-5 99-3 99-2 95-7 
Tnsiderbiush Lowetens sees nee eerie are aie 95-5 98-5 100-0 96-8 
Inside Running Water...........0: sees e rece eee scenes 92-5 97-8 100-0 96-8 
LBL ASEIL Se ee Re lade oro cenarop oor motos Gace 84-8 84-7 84-7 86-2 
Reetrigeraton. dese cee eins detects erie iis 47-8 67-2 64-5 61-7 
WiectrictMrehtine. . a. crates eect eters arene forms! taratoger 99-3 98-5 100-0 98-9 
(Coie a Io aneneE De eon CBU cwOrnopSouna mes Ue acorur 48-5 38-0 16-9 20-2 
Children’s Play Space..........-0..-s.-0++0se- + eer 84-8 63-5 51-6 37-2 
Telephone se hie see ae oe erralebteheter sy enters ayreaeNet erate 38-1 40-1 32-3 28-7 
Domestic Help—Regular............-...eeeeee eevee 3-2 3-6 0-0 2-1 
aE LVG EVs ene ot ee OE PRR AIT oman arhante Sou cote oe 82-6 89-1 75-8 79-8 
Motor Gan ata tite crate trae or AG aioe Skea ered texevenener= 31-1 35-8 19-4 23-4 


eS SS ee — — ——— 


198 French Tenant Families* 


Neen ——————— — SSS EEE 


Type of Dwelling Duplex Flats ReNeey 

ee ee en ech 8. ee eee eS 

Numberot, Bamilieseccnc sc sort aero mite eee ete erie oe alot solel eieacieiayetar 41 128 23 
TRGEOOD SIT Se ee oc Ee Sette cient seme gen aaione tenecn eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Unside Plush eloilet. c.ccc ct: octet orice ra enor trouser ten etetotstet-dar 100-0 100-0 100-0 
InsidesRunninos Water sa secs. erie sere eee nna) one elelerete ere ehele years 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Ser GE beer ec coercca eran se USES rc EOS eae roe alia croeaa etch eLeotet ster tol Sata ete: 51-2 92-2 47-8 
IS pulaereU OO AAceAAAnAcadwoEc Sox oad QEneATO OO GDS anoOmaTaN coo. 61-0 89-8 65-2 
Mlectricdiishting..cst. doses eee oe rere late tts oe) aietetey rts 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Garner ee a. cc holo smiselde eo chant Or Ma kaitetelele tae en niet ti 14-6 7-0 4-3 
Ohildren’s Play Spacenqevscncsnck teas saeiteisee eo sileletdetete iter 24-4 17-2 47-8 
IVA Vey Aosta o Omen Ooms MDD DIddube Ge buera cos mama nt 17-1 28-9 17-4 
Womestic Help— Regular. ese see e yet eller cle toon ie eee 2-4 1-6 4:3 
Radiote. otc tore RE ra ee a ee ed arenas 56-1 80-5 78-3 
IN Kote} el OF Dee eee aN Ren yt Mamet aonb r Dae 35 acne Games 12-2 8-6 0-0 


ee ——— ee 


* Almost all British owner families resided in single houses; consequently, Table 139 covers tenant 
families only. A total of 14 British tenant families lived in rows or terraces, a type of dwelling containing 
three or more homes separated by partition walls from cellar to attic. Due to the small number of these 
families, a record of their housing facilities is not included in the table. For the same reason 3 French 
routs Mee living in single houses and an equal number residing in apartments, also have been omitted 

rom the table. 


Housing Facilities and Equipment in Relation to Family Earnings + 


Appreciable qualitative differences in housing were found at progressive 
earnings levels of urban wage-earner families. Household facilities of all types 
were more complete among families at high income levels. Proportions of 
homes with the most common household equipment, such as kitchen sinks, bath- 
tubs, etc., showed a definite rise as earnings increased, but were in more general 
use at all income levels than such items as motor cars, refrigerators, and tele- 
phones. Proportions of homes with these latter items rapidly increased as 
family earnings moved higher. Radios were common, with a high percentage 
of families in all earnings groups having one in their possession. 


t+ In order that this material might be compared directly with certain census data, family - 
earnings were used as the basis of classification rather than total family income. 
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An exception to the general increase in household facilities with rising 
earnings was noted in the case of children’s play space. There appeared no 


tendency for play space to be more common at high income levels than at low 
income levels. 


CHART 23 
PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES REPORTING 
HOUSING FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT AT 
PROGRESSIVE FAMILY EARNINGS LEVELS 
a= KITCHEN SINK INSIDE FLUSH TOILET INSIDE RUNNING WATER 
REPORTING 
sede Aw] 
: aaa 


REFRIGERATOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


Z 
An ee 
a a a 7 
GARAGE CHILDREN'S PLAY SPACE TELEPHONE 
Q)) Sa ee ES ee ee ee ee 
~pEbeEL PEEVE cnbkhl 
fe) 
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100 : See ee ee eS 
P) 4, 
50 gaa 
aaa 
oo of Qo . 
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Table 140 shows proportions of owner and tenant homes with various 
facilities and equipment at progressive earnings levels. Earnings for British 
families in the sample ranged generally from $800 to $2,400 per annum, with 
the small number of cases above and below these limits insufficient to make 
significant percentages. Percentages for French tenant families include f 
group with earnings from $400 to $799, while the number of families earning 
above $2,000 per annum was not sufficient to establish significant group per- 
centages for that income level. 
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Rooms Per Person 


The average number of rooms in British Wwage-earner family dwellings 

amounted to 1-2 per person. Tenure differences were slight, with the number of 
rooms averaging 1-2 per person for owner-occupied dwellings, and 1-1 per person 
for those of tenants. This does not imply that all wage-earner families occupied 
homes sufficient to provide one room per person. Nevertheless, there was little 
more evidence of crowding among normally constituted families with incomes 
from $800 to $1,199, than for those whose incomes were twice as large. British 
wage-earner families at the above income level averaged 1-1 rooms per person 
as compared with 1-3 rooms per person for families with incomes between 
$2,000 and $2,399. 
There was a corresponding degree of stability at different earnings levels 
in the average number of rooms per person used for sleeping accommodation. 
For British owner families with earnings from $400 to $799 per annum, the 
average number of rooms for sleeping amounted to -56 per person. The corre- 
sponding number for British tenant families averaged only -45 per person. How- 
ever, for families whose earnings ranged from $2,400 upwards, tenant families 
averaged -69 sleeping rooms per person, and owner families somewhat lower at 
“60 rooms per person. Room per person averages for French tenant families 
were slightly lower than for British tenants and showed less response to chang- 
ing income levels. 


Table 141.—Rooms per Person Used for Sleeping at Progressive Family Earnings Levels 


Family Earnings $400- | $800- | $1,200- | $1,600- | $2,000- | $2,400 All 
799 1,199 1,599 1,999 2,399 + Families 
PaEIUA OWNOTA Ch oo '5s.8 ey. dete» vig 0-56 0-55 0-57 0-60 60 0-60 0-59 
Bripisn eonantsets ote coe 0-45 0-50 0-56 0-60 0-66 0-69 0-56 
aurenelit Lonan,oe 2. seek 2s. alee, 0-45 0-40 0-46 0-45 0-44 0-45 


Accommodation in Relation to Size of Family 


It is easy to demonstrate that the number of rooms per person tends to be 
inversely proportional to the number of children per family. However, this 
is related to the fact that numbers of children and the amount of family income 
do not increase together. Among survey records, it was found that average 
income for British families with five children was actually less than the corre- 
sponding average for families with one child. There was no significant differ- 
ence between income averages for families with two, three, and four children. 
In the sample of French families, income and numbers of children moved 
upward together, but at very different rates, income showing a less than propor- 
tionate increase to number of children. 

In the British sample, one-child families averaged 1-5 rooms per person 
and a negligible proportion had less than 1 room per person (5 out of 343). 
Room-per-person averages declined steadily to 0-8 for five-children families, 
of which 38 out of 49 occupied less than one room per person. A comparable 
tendency was shown by records in the French sample, as may be observed 


from Table 142. 
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Table 142.—Families with Specified Numbers of Children and Rooms per Dwelling 


British Families French Families 
Rooms per Dwelling Number of Children Number of Children 
All All 
1 2 3 4 5 | Families 1 2 3 4 5 + | Families 
MORES Hare Meare ais sl etiotovarerais) spot evstaveret ers = = = ie = = = - - = - - 
DAO RO ate hone COE COC ORO rT 5 1 1 = - = - - - - - 
SEMA Mere lek wieie nievemiete sce sins 24 17 8 2 2 53 12 5 2 ~ 1 20 
Ne Oe CREED On Oo Sep One arion 114 92 48 12 4 270 22 15 20 9 9 75 - 
Li RE SHES AG APPR IE DRL To OEeoeh ciple 114 122 80 32 14 362 5 12 12 7 9 45 
Cer Pe AEN cate ae melokadets 66 | 127 76 39 18 326 6 5 12 11 18 52 
1 Sas SEU DED UDA WRG ACTED cats 16 15 23 22 8 84 1 = 3 4 9 17 
BERR es «Sachs hla dirnwsienien 4 8 6 7 3 28 = 1 = = 1 2 
Gin Pass cision aoe aieiane = = 2 2 - 4 - - - - - - 
LOW pe Meriicreserereiioaee darter = = 1 co = 1 = = = - = - 
MD Ey schoo Sed CTO ROE IRE OSTGEeOCae: Toe bs = = = = = = = = = - = 
Wotal: oc. c-re.sssjacus 343 | 382 | 245 | 116 49 1,135 46 38 49 31 47 211 
Average Number of Rooms per 
IPSESON ns castes Ratseececrs 1:5] 1-2] 1:0] 0-9] 0-8 1-2] 1:3 1-1} 1-0} 0-9] 0-7 0-9 


Notes on Family Preference 


Comparative stability in numbers of rooms per person at widely different 
earnings levels suggested a second factor affecting the quality of housing 
accommodation which will be referred to hereafter as ‘“‘ family preference.” 
Evidence of wide differences in this preference could be observed from several 
groups of survey data. From Table 140, it is apparent that some families 
combine the desire for their own homes with ownership of automobiles and 
radios, presumably willing to sacrifice other conveniences such as refrigerators, 
and to be satisfied with incomplete plumbing equipment. The clearest evidence 
of preference, however, is that provided by a cross-classification of tenant 
family rents and earnings. Within a rental range of $50 per annum, differences 
in family earnings of $1,000 were quite common. Of course, the question of 
preference is many-sided and the selection of a home may be governed by 
other stronger considerations, such as place of occupation, or the varying desire 
for central or suburban living conditions. Within a given area the choice of 
homes is often narrow, and differences in housing preference undoubtedly 
would be less if the housing supply was more elastic. 

A cross-section of expenditures is presented in Table 155, Chapter XIX, 
showing percentages of total family expenditure upon the principal budget 
groups for two sets of families, one with income per person ranging from $100 
to $199 per annum and the other with income per person between $500 and 
$599. It may be observed that the percentage for housing increased slightly 
faster than the average of all expenditures between these two income levels. 


Table 143.—771 British Tenant Families Cross-Classified According to 
Income and Rentals 


; Annual Rentals 
Family Income Range 


$149 | $150-199] $200-249] $250-299| $300-349| $350-399| $400-449| $450-499) $500-549| $550+- 
$ 400—- 599 2 4 - - - - - - - - 
600— 799 10 13 9 1 il 1 = = = = 
800— 999 14 35 22 4 7 - 1 - = = 
1,000-1, 199 8 26 55 22 il 7 - 2 - - 
1, 200-1, 399 5 22 47 41 41 14 4 1 - - 
1, 400-1, 599 5 10 19 28 33 26 12 S 1 1 
1, 600-1, 799 1 1 6 11 24 13 9 3 1 > 
1, 800-1, 999 - 1 5 8 23 5 5 1 2 - 
2,000-2, 199 = 1 2 4 i 9 14 3 1 1 
2, 200-2, 399 - - - - 2 4 3 4 4 3 
5 BOO Sere mraisu lc cminctiom croavencinnoeetest - - 2 5 5 7 - 1 2 
‘Rotal ween. ce ae 45 113 165 121 154 84 55 17 10 7 

Average Rent as a Percentage of 


TCO eertsnisteraies hearse ce ston 12-8 16-4 18-5 19-2 20-7 22-4 23-3 26-4 26-3 26-4 
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Factors Influencing Tenure 


From survey data it has been possible to examine the tenure status of 
wage-earner families in relation to the age of the family head, income, and also 
the size of the family. Age and income are themselves closely related so that 
it is difficult to appraise their comparative influence upon tenure. However, 
by examining each of these factors in turn some idea of their relative effects 
upon owner and tenant relationships can be obtained. 


(a) Age of the Father 


When wage-earner family records were grouped according to the age of the 
father, it was found that the proportion of home-owners mounted quite 
rapidly as the father’s age increased. From 16-6 p.c. for the ten-year 
group in which fathers’ ages centred around 30 years, the proportion of 
home-owners mounted steadily to 56-5 p.c. for the group in which fathers’ 
ages centred around 60 years. Home ownership was more closely related to 
age than automobile ownership. The proportion of families owning cars at 
the lower age level was 27-7 p.c. It rose to 35-8 p.c. and 37:4 p.c. respectively 
in the 40- and 50-year age groups but dropped back to 21-7 p.c. for the group 
in which father’s age centred around 60 years. 


Table 144.—Proportion of Families Owning Homes and Motor Cars in Relation to Age 
of Family Head and Income 


(1,135 British Families) 


Age of Family Head 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 
Niamiber ollamiliesee es occ fee ocean roscoe: . i 307 472 294 46 
Income per Barmilynqena.on. soso c-asocncusscelook $ 1,319 1,471 1,541 1,451 
Percentage of Families Owning Homes............... 16-6 31-4 46-3 56-5 
Percentage of Families Owning Motor Cars........... 27-7 35-8 37-4 21-7 


(b) Family Income 

From the preceding table it may be observed that family income 
increased along with proportions of owner-occupied homes and age of the 
father in the first three age groups. In the fourth and highest, however, 
proportions of owned homes increased while average family income declined 
This indicates that age may have an influence upon tenure which is partially 
independent of income. It should be noted, however, that a decline in 
income within this age range may not result in any reduction of amounts 
available for shelter. There were fewer children living at home as dependents 
and homes did not require as much maintenance expenditure as when the 
family was passing through earlier stages of development. In the following 
table, the same records may be examined in relation to income per family. The 
tendency for proportions of owners to increase at higher income groups is 
clearly observable. 


Table 145.—Percentage of Families Living in Owned Homes at Progressive Income 
per Family Levels 


(1,135 British Families) 


cc $300- | $1,200- | $1,600- | $2,000 
EINE! pete 0 ae ne 1,199 1/599 1/999 a 


—————| 


26-4 30-1 43-1 40-4 
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(c) Number of Children per Family 

The number of children in the family bore very little relationship to the 
proportion of owner-occupied homes. In the British sample of 1,135 families, 
the proportion living in owned homes declined very slightly from 32-4 p.c. of 
one-child families to 30-6 p.c. of five-child families. Proportions of French- 
owner families were small, never exceeding 10-5 p.c. in any of the family 
groups with from one to five children, and showing no trend relationship to 
number of children. 


Table 146.—Percentage of Families Owning Homes According to Number of Children 
per Family 
(1,135 British Families) 


Number of Children 1 2 3 4 5 


MM DCLOU Lr AMEICS. 2. sac ees nace ie eee eine 343 382 245 116 49 


Percentage of Families Owning Homes............ 32-4 32-5 31-4 31-0 30-6 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
MOTOR CAR OWNERSHIP 


The purchase and maintenance costs of motor cars constituted by far the 
greatest proportion of wage-earner family transportation expenses. Among 
families of British racial origin, almost one out of every three operated a 
motor car. In Montreal and Quebec, this proportion was materially lower, 
averaging less than one car for every ten families of French racial origin. 
Wage-earner families in Ontario cities showed almost identical averages, with 
46 p.c. of the survey families in Ottawa owning a motor car, 45 p.c. in London, 
and 43 p.c. in Toronto. Cities in Western Canada were also close to a common 
level in this respect, with the following proportions of families operating their 
own cars: 34 p.c. in Edmonton, 32 p.c. in Saskatoon, 30 p.c. in Winnipeg, and 
29 p.c. in Vancouver. Car ownership in Maritime cities averaged slightly 
lower, including 20 p.c. of the families in Saint John and Halifax, but rising 
to almost 30 p.c. in Charlottetown. 

The proportion of survey families with motor cars was related to certain 
factors such as the amount of family income and the size of family. At 
rising income levels, a substantial increase was noted in the extent of car 
ownership. Among families with annual incomes from $100 to $199 per person, 
only 13-2 p.c. operated motor cars, while in the income range from $600 per 
person upward the proportion rose to nearly 74 p.c. 


Table 147.—Car Ownership at Progressive Annual Income per Person Levels 
(1,135 British Families) 


| $300-399 | $400-499 | $500-599 | = 


32-1 36-8 51-9 | 73-8 


Income per Person $100-199 | $200-299 


Percentage of Families Owning Motor | 
Carereee See ae! en est 13-2 | 25-3 


The number of motor cars was relatively greater among small families, 
although differences apparently were not related to this factor as much as to 
financial position. More than 36 p.c. of the British families with one child 
possessed a car, while only 20 p.c. of those with five children were car owners. 
It was noted also that motor cars were more numerous among families owning 
homes. Almost 45 p.c. of home-owner families operated motor cars, and only 
29 p.c. of tenants. 


Table 148.—Car Ownership According to Size of Family 
(1,135 British Families) 


Number of Children per Family 1 2 3 4 5 


; : e 36-11 © 30% 25-4 20-4 
Percentage of Families with Motor Cars...........| 36-4 36-1 30-6 5-9 
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Motor Car Purchases 


Motor cars owned by the survey families were purchased on an average of 
slightly more than four years after manufacture, at a cost of approximately $475. 
The actual age of the car at the time of the survey was a little more than seven 
years, so that the average car-owner family had been in possession of its 
motor car for about three years. 

An unusual relationship was observed between the average age of motor 
cars owned by survey families in different geographical areas of the Dominion. 
Families in Charlottetown and Halifax operated cars that averaged five years of 
age, while those owned by Saint John and Montreal families were close to 
six years. The motor cars of families in Ottawa, Toronto, and London, averaged 
about seven years, while those in each of the Western cities surveyed were found 
to be even older, averaging more than eight years since the date of their manu- 
facture. ; 

The purchase price of wage-earner family motor cars was related quite closely 
to the age of the car at the time of purchase. Car owners among survey families 
in Charlottetown bought vehicles averaging two years of age at the time of the 
sale, and paid an average price of $640. On the other hand, families in Toronto 
bought cars averaging 5 years when purchased, and paid an average sum of $380. 
The ten motor cars owned by British survey families in the Montreal sample 
averaged less than five years at the time of sale, but the price paid by these 
families amounted to only $300. In each of the latter cities there is an extensive 
used-car market, and they are both comparatively close to automobile manu- 
facturing centres. 

Very few French survey families in Montreal and Quebec purchased cars, 
but the several noted were fairly new. They were bought when slightly more 
than two years of age, and averaged only five years at the time of the survey. 
The average purchase price for these cars amounted to $544. 

The mileage driven during 1938 was relatively uniform for families in 
different cities, and averaged approximately 4,300 miles for all families of British 
origin. 

Although the average car age was about seven years, there were more cars 
of the 1929 model among survey families than of any other year. Less than 2 p.c. 
of the cars were manufactured before 1926, while 19-3 p.c. were made in 1929. 
This latter proportion dropped gradually to 2-8 p.c. of car-owner families with 
1933 models. A slight advance probably related to the general improvement 
in business conditions carried the percentage of cars made in 1936, to 6-2. 
However, in spite of the upturn in business, it appeared that the financial 
condition of the average wage-earning family did not warrant buying the newer 
models. For example, although 21 p.c. of car-owner families bought their cars 
in 1938, only 2-8 p.c. purchased models released that year. 


Less than 1-0 p.c. of the cars were purchased before 1926, with the pro- 
portion rising to 5-9 p.c. in 1930. There was a gradual recession in purchases 
to 2-3 p.c. bought in 1933. More than three-fourths of the motor cars were 
purchased between 1934 and 1938, with percentages increasing steadily from 
9-0 in the former year to 21-0 during the latter. 


About 80 p.c. of all motor cars were purchased at least a year after their 
manufacture. However, it should be noted that a higher proportion of families 
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bought their motor cars in the initial year of manufacture, than at any succeeding 
year of actual car age. Almost 20 p.c. of the cars were purchased in their first 
year. Nearly 10 p.c. were bought when one year of age, and a similar percentage 
CHART 24 
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in the second year. These proportions dropped slightly at following age levels, 
and continued downward to less than one per cent buying cars twelve or more 
years after their manufacture. 
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Table 149.—Percentage Distributions of Motor Cars, According to Year of Manufacture, 
Year of Purchase, and Age at Time of Purchase 


Percentages 
of Motor 
— Cars 
Manufactured 
During 
Specified 
Years 

BeforesloZGixc nui ics ore eee 1-7 
1906 ie ewes Bee Raikes, hoa race ees 3-7 
i OPA ®t ths Aa DEGRA ACh, ha i cal 9-1 
NODS eer. lac has sage oer eer ee 14-4 
1 ODO SNES oe Hah oa ci teaccore ee tee 19-3 
AOS eee ek ae te ics eT eee Meee 10-8 
TOS Te Oe cnc, 28 oS ene 9-] 
DOR ieee. pate tine Mi Pete Saran ied as ar sy 4-8 
TOSS eee eters: 2. eeieinvature con iciceaccnee ee 2-8 
gH SY, Ea es Be ta Oh, SG a OER he cit AE 5-7 
EPs cotati Melvin nih scktny Boro Shoe: 4-5 
193 Geert ek teint eee eae 6-2 
19S See Re ah ree 5-1 
‘1OS8SRe ars ho hatte heen eee 2-8 
Total 100-90 


Percentages 
of Motor 
Cars 
Purchased 
During Age of Car 
Specified 
Years 
0:3 Less than 1 
0-6 1 
0-3 2 
1-4 3 
4-8 4 
5-9 5 
4-0 6 
4-2 7 
2-3 8 
9-0 9 
13-6 10 
15-9 11 
- 16-7 12 + 
21-0 
100-0 — 


Age of Car at Time of Purchase 


Percentages 
of Cars 
Bought at 
Specified 
Age Levels 


— 
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100-0 


Table 150.—Canadian Urban Wage-Earner Family Motor-Car Purchases 


Families Average Average Average Approx- 
Owning Average | Number of Age of Purchase imate 
City Cars as Age of Years in Car at Price by Mileage 
Percentage | Present Possession | Time of Families During 
of Total Cars of Present | Purchase Owning 1938—All 
Car Cars Purposes 
(years) (years) 

Britise Famines— $ 
Charlottetown............ 29-6 4-9 3-0 1-9 641 3,450 
Mialiiax: 02 sce tae 20-0 5-0 2-5 2-5 618 4,670 
Sainti) Olin aeece aa arene 20-5 5-9 2-4 3-5 583 4,590 
Montrealliy. yee 15-9 5-9 1-2 4-7 298 6,140 
Ottawa 46-3 7-0 3-4 3-6 508 3,900 
WMOTONtOLeer pace a yA cee 42-6 7:0 2-0 5-0 380 4,930 
London pha. of 44-6 7:5 2-8 4.7 451 4,090 
Winn pegew.c. eae eee come 30-4 8-0 3-8 4-2 486 4,580 
Sas kaboOlee ween cee 31-9 8-4 4-6 3-8 481 3,630 
BDdmontons separ see 33-7 8-3 3-2 5-1 424 3,800 
WaMCOUVED ase ec cee aac 29-2 8-1 3-2 4-9 472 4,340 

All Cities—British.... 32-0 7:3 3-1 4-2 473 4,310 

FrencH Fammies— . 

Quebec Ae easiatcniueasee 11-4 7:2 3°4 3-8 372 4,840 
Montrealley ees seme ta 9-2 3°8 2-2 1-6 685 5,660 
All Cities—French.... 10-0 4-9 2-6 2:3 544 5,053 


CHAPTER XIX 
FAMILY LIVING EXPENDITURE PATTERNS 


This chapter is concerned with expenditure variations related to certain 
family attributes including income, children per family, the age of the father, 
family types, and tenure. Because of the intimate relationship between these 
attributes and living expenditures, many of the data in the chapter on “ Family 
Attributes ” have been re-arranged and included in this chapter also, so that they 
may be studied in conjunction with family living expenditure patterns. 


Summary of Family Living Expenditure Trends in Relation to 
Family Attributes 


Income.—In general, the proportion of total living expenditure devoted to 
physical needs such as food, shelter and fuel declined at progressively higher 
income levels. This was true both when expenditure records were classified 
according to income per family and according to family income per person. 
Conversely, expenditure proportions for other groups tended to increase at higher 
income levels, and notably so for transportation. Clothing was a border-line 
group with expenditure proportions remaining fairly constant at successive income 
levels. Expenditure trends in relation to income were substantially the same 
for British and French families. 

Although proportions of expenditure for different budget groups followed 
varying trends as income increased, dollar outlays mounted steadily at succes~ 
sively higher income levels for all budget groups. The rates of increase ranged 
over wide limits as indicated by the extremes of food and transportation. Between 
the $100-199 and the $500-599 income per person groups food costs rose 88 p.¢. 
and transportation outlay by almost 900 p.c. 


Children per Family—Although very little relationship existed between 
numbers of children and total family living expenditure, variations in expenditure 
trends were observable in certain budget groups as the number of children per 
family increased. Food outlays were considerably higher for large than for small 
families, ‘but housing expenditure actually was less, and rooms per person for five 
children families were just about one-half of the number for one child families. 
Transportation and recreation expenditures dropped sharply in the larger family 
groups. 


Age of Father—Expenditure patterns for families classified according to 
the age of the father reflected the combined influence of increasing numbers of 
children, and less rapidly increasing income in the lower and middle age groups. 
Where fathers were from 55 to 64 years, however, both income and children per 
family decreased slightly. Actual expenditure averages followed the same 
tendency, rising throughout the range from 25 to 54 years, and then declining. 
However, budget proportions for several groups including food, fuel, welfare and 
gifts continued steadily upward through all age ranges. Furniture cost propor- 
tions, on the other hand, declined gradually as fathers’ ages increased. 


Family Type—tLike the classification of records according to the age of the 
father, the family type classification showed the influence of an increasing 
family life span. In addition, it gave an indication of expenditure behaviour 
for families with given numbers of children (1, 2, 3, and 4) as the life span 
lengthened. Increases in proportions of total outlay upon food, clothing and 
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CHART 25 
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education, and decreases for shelter, furniture, and health were the most plainly 
marked expenditure tendencies observable. These were coupled with steady 
increases 1n income as the life span lengthened 


. 


Tenure —At comparable income levels, the proportions of living expenditure 
devoted by owner and tenant families to shelter, transportation, and recreation 
differed considerably. For other budget groups, expenditure trends differed very 
little. Whereas owner family expenditure proportions on shelter increased as 
Income advanced, corresponding tenant family proportions decreased. For 
transportation and recreation, proportions of expenditure at progressive income 
levels increased more rapidly for tenants than for owner families with comparable 
incomes. As a group, owner families possessed higher average incomes than 
tenant families, a high proportion owned motor cars, and the average age of the 
father was also higher than in tenant families. The above considerations suggest 
that tenure is partly governed by choice, but is related also to income and the 
family life span. 


Living Expenditures Classified According to Family Income 


The family is necessarily considered as a unit for many types of social and 
market analysis. This is true, for example, of investigations concerned with 
housing conditions, and household maintenance costs. Records of family 
attributes and living expenditures, therefore, have been grouped according to 
amounts of family income, and examined at various income levels. 


Attributes of Wage-Earner Families at Progressive Income Levels 


Differences in the composition of the family as well as in economic position 
were observed at progressive levels of family income. Families of British 
origin averaged approximately the same number of persons throughout each 
$400 income range to $2,000+. This was paralleled by an equally consistent 
average number of children, which centred closely around 2-3. For French 
families, however, the number of children rose steadily from an average of 
2-1 in the $400-$799 income group to 4:9 for families with $2,000-++ per annum. 
Earnings of members other than the father in French families averaged slightly 
higher than those for other members of British families. The average age of 
the father moved gradually higher at progressive income levels in both British 
and French families. The number of rooms per British family increased 
gradually from 4-3 for the $400-$799 income group to 6:1 for families with 
annual incomes of more than $2,000, while corresponding averages for French 
families were 3-8 and 6-4 respectively. A much sharper rate of increase in 
actual shelter costs indicated that there was more concern over qualitative 
attributes of the home than the provision of more living space as income 
increased. The average number of rooms per person was almost constant at 
0-9 for French families, while for British families it increased moderately from 
1-0 in the $400-$799 income range to 1:3 for families with $2,000+- per annum. 
The proportion of home owners tended to rise materially as income mounted, 
and the same was true of motor car owners. 
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CHART 26 
RELATIVE EXPENDITURES ON FOOD AND 
TRANSPORTATION, ACCORDING TO INCOME 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN, AGE OF FATHER 
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Table 151.—Family Attributes at Progressive Levels of Income per Family 


(1,135 British Families) 
ee 
Income Famil $400- $800- $1,200- $1,600- 2,000 
cheer 799 1,199 1,599 | 1/999 ; *s Total 
2s ee ee ie S| ee Sh 
Niumber ot Pamilies <).0>.......0.. 20. 45 292 448 209 141 1,135 
Net Income per Family............. $ 704 1,018 1,378 1,768 5 
Persons per Family ns PO Le. Mert at 4-5 4-3 "4-3 "4-5 ae: mye 
@hildren-per Family: ¢..0.....5....5.... 2-4 2-2 2-2 2-3 2-4 2-3 
Age of Father.. Sito Spit 248 Ceo eee 36 39 40 41 43 41 
PMOGTAS DOT MAMI. «055. - o ots occa mek 4-3 4-8 5-1 5-6 6-1 5-2 
Peoomis per Person. 6s... so ss ssn 1-0 1-1 1-2 1-3 1-3 1-2 
Percentage of Families in Owned Homes 8-9 26-4 30-1 43-1 40-4 32-0 
Percentage of Families with Motor Cars 4-4 17-1 35-0 42-1 57-4 32-0 
(211 French Families) 
: $400- $800- $1,200- $1,600- $2,000 
Income per Family 799 1,199 1'599 1'999 4 Total 
Nitiaberof Families. ..9............... Pf 62 68 34 20 211 
Net Income per Family............. $ 665 1,023 1,347 1,769 2,229 1,315 
Persons per Pamilly ©. . oes hc. «sce ccs os 4-2 4-9 5-1 6-6 6-9 5-3 
(intdren por Pamily se. cess. es c.ss-s5es 2-1 2-8 2-9 4-4 4-9 3-2 
INS DEAT 2 Se i oe 35 35 40 41 48 39 
eons per Kamilycie. . oo ccc.< accesses acs 3-8 4-5 4-9 5-6 6-4 4-9 
ARELEA OL “POTSOU oreo sc aus'n gn see oe ema he 0-9 0-9 0-9 0-8 0-9 0-9 
Percentage of Families in Owned Homes 3-7 - 8-8 11-8 10-0 6-2 
Percentage of Families with Motor Cars 7-4 - 11-8 23-5 15-0 10-0 


Distribution of Living Expenditures at Progressive Family Income Levels 


Dollar expenditures in all budget groups showed substantial increases at 
successive family income levels. Proportions of total expenditure upon some 
of the more basic living requirements declined steadily, however, as family 
income mounted. This was true of foods, shelter costs, fuel and light. Family 
clothing expenditures moved higher at a rate proportionate to the rise in total 
living expenditures, and consequently percentages for this budget group 
remained fairly stationary. Proportions of expenditure on nearly all other 
budget groups moved steadily upward with family income. This was particu- 
larly marked for household requirements and transportation. Total family 
expenses for household operation and furnishings advanced from 5:6 p.c. of all 
expenditures for British families with annual incomes from $400 to $799, to 
9-4 p.c. for those with incomes ranging above $2,000. Transportation costs 
showed a more pronounced increase from 1-6 p.c. to 10-0 p.c. between these 
same income groups. Proportions for health increased between the $400-799 
and $800-1199 income groups, and then receded slightly. 

There were few appreciable differences between expenditure patterns for 
English and French families. Actual expenditure averages and percentage 
proportions at different income levels may be examined for both racial groups 
in the following tables. 
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Living Expenditures Classified According to Income per Person 


An analysis of family characteristics and living expenditure patterns 
according to family income per person provides a useful complement to the 
preceding classification according to total income per family. It offers a more 
clear cut unit for examining levels of living which may be obscured in family 
Income distributions by differences in numbers of persons in the family. It 
gives a more exact basis for comparison of living expenditure patterns in 
different regions, and for different racial groups at comparable income levels. 
It provides a basis for establishing expenditure norms representative of various 
income levels and different sizes of family. Although family living expenditure 
patterns tend to show similar trends whether based upon distributions of income 
per family or per person, the characteristics of families grouped according to 
these criteria show appreciable differences. 


Attributes of Wage-Earner Families at Progressive Levels of 
Income per Person 


Classification of records according to amount of family income per person 
revealed that the most typical annual income range was from $200 to $299. 
‘The most striking fact concerning families classified according to income per 
person was the steady decline in numbers of children per family at higher 
income per person levels. This was true of all racial groups. As already noted, 
when records were arranged according to income per family, the average 
number of children was similar in all income ranges in the British sample, but 
in the French sample, numbers of children were greater at higher income levels. 

Contrary to results from income per family classifications, the age of the 
father showed no tendency to increase with rising income per person in the 
British group, and there was a much smaller increase in the French group than 
appeared when records were classified according to income per family. In the 
British group the average age of the father remained close to 40 years for all 
income ranges, while average numbers of children per family dropped from 
3°6 to 1-3 between the $100-199 and $600-+ income per person intervals, and 
average family income increased from $921 to $2,297. Numbers of rooms per 
person, on the other hand, showed a sharper rate of increase in the income per 
person classification than in the family income grouping. Differences in per- 
centage of owned homes and motor cars in the two income classifications were 
not great. 

It is appreciated that averages computed from an income per person 
classification may be affected by the earnings limits which have been imposed. 
However, the lower earnings limit of $450 per family undoubtedly forms an 
approximate minimum upon which the smallest families may maintain them- 
selves without assistance. Further, numbers of children in none of the race groups 
increased proportionately to income at progressively higher family income levels, 
so that the great majority of families with earnings of more than $2,500 would 
fall in the higher income per person groups. The proportion of such families 
to all wage-earner families of the type included in the survey would average 
less than 20 p.c. in the twelve cities covered. Its influence upon frequency 
distributions of family income per person, consequently, would not be great, 
and family average numbers of children, ete., would scarcely be changed by 
significant amounts if all earnings levels had been included in the sample. 


Distribution of Family Living Expenditures at Progressive Levels of Income 
per Person 
Dollar expenditures per family and per person increased sharply at pcdee? 
ively higher levels of family income per person for all the principal groups of 
household expenditure. Proportions of total expenditure devoted to —— 
budget requirements behaved differently, those for food and fuel tending to 
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decline at higher levels of income per person, while corresponding percentages 
devoted to household operation, transportation, and recreation, increased as 
income per person mounted. Expenditure percentages for shelter and clothing 
showed very small changes throughout the range of incomes covered. 
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These tendencies may be observed clearly from a statement of expenditures 
per person for two groups of British families, one with income per person of 
$100-199, and the other with income per person ranging from $500 to $599. The 
average increase in expenditure per person amounted to 203 p.c. between these 
two income levels with percentage increases ranging from 88 p.c. for food to 
898 p.c. for transportation. The dollar amounts represented by these increases 
were of very different magnitudes. Food expenditure per person advanced from 
$67 a year at the lower income level to $126 at the higher level, while transporta- 
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tion costs rose from $4 a year to an average of $44 per person during the survey 
year. The greater proportion of motor-car owners in the higher income group 
accounted for most of this marked increase, since average costs of non-motor 
transportation rose only from $3 to $10 per person. 

The most noticeable difference in expenditure patterns at the two income 
levels noted above was in the proportion spent for food. This dropped from 
40-9 p.c. at the lower level to 25:4 p.c. at the upper level. Fuel and light and 
personal care percentages were slightly less at the upper level. Conversely, percent- 
ages devoted to shelter, household operation, transportation and recreation, showed 
increases ranging from 1-9 to 6-1 p.c., while lesser increases occurred for clothing, 
education, health, welfare and gifts. The higher proportion for shelter was due 
to payments on homes being purchased, as current shelter costs alone formed a 
slightly smaller proportion of living expenditures at the upper income level. 
From Table 155 it may be observed that proportionate changes noted between 
income per person levels of $100-199 and $500-599 hide several moderate increases 
in percentages in the lower income levels and subsequent minor declines in the 
higher income per person ranges. This was true, for example, of clothing, personal 
care, and health expenditures. 


Table 155.—Distribution of Living Expenditures per Person by British Families with 
Annual Income per Person of $100-199 and $500-599 


— Column 1 | Column 2 | Percentage | Column1 | Column 2 
Increase |Averages as|Averages as 
Income persicecrsOune jee eee eer $100-199 $500-599 |in Column 2] Percentage | Percentage 
over of Total of Total 
INimmiben-onbiamiliesa. a.) enw cnet 114 106 Column 1 | Expenditure) Expenditure 
ExprenpDiItUuRE GRouPsS— $ $ 
OVERS bos er coer EE ne ee fe ae a, 67-3 126-3 88 40-9 25-4 
Shelters Oe ee ethers oc-s Ce ce ake 32-1 107-4 235 19-5 21-6 
Fuel and Light........ 14-1 31-4 123 8-6 6-3 
Clothing: ae reer ao cee aa 16-4 54-6 233 10-0 11-0 
Household Operation....... 8-7 46-1 430 5:3 9-3 
(EV@all thie eerie tetra ene eee eye ee 6-5 23-3 258 3-9 4-7 
WRorsonalsCarensyer omer cee dels oes 2-7 8-2 204 1-7 1-6 
APANSPOMUAvLOD ere eiscee creeen se a ohms soe 4-4 43-9 898 2-7 8:8 
VOCTOALIONL + emcee erick ac ee 7-8 32-6 318 4-7 6-6 
Education and Vocavion............... 1-7 6-2 265 1-1 1-2 
Welfare ance Galte tase: meme imer iar nee i 2-6 17-3 565 1-6 3°5 
Total cee toner es 164-3 497-3 203 100-0 100-0 
It may be observed from the following statement that family expenditure 


averages were approximately the same for the $800-999 family income and the 
$100-199 per person income groups. Corresponding averages were also about 
equal for the groups with family income of $1,400-1,599 and income per person 
of $300-399, and for the $1,800-1,999 family income and $500-599 per person 
income groups. 


Table 156.—Family Expenditure Averages at Specified Income Levels 


Ae Average Average 

= CHE Wiramay Living 
Famil e Living Expenditure 
% y Expenditure] per Person 

$ $ 

Income per deerson: ol00=190 rence ve eens detec o aie ayer eisiato said ties 3:6 937 164 
Incomeper Hamily2$S0G-999in. acumen. pre castyeteteeee aie. 3 cece) sve cre, ore 2-2 931 216 
Income per Penson 5003 99s ede arp ees eens Cayton Aether cue ster 2-1 1,489 343 
Income per Famailye$1;400 216599 Ben see cree sete ereetces mice craters) te eran Wen 1,483 345 
Income: per ersonsho0085 99 a. ure eee ee rete: Wee eer ses 1-4 1,791 497 
HncoOmMe) Pen Haman Lyell GOH Le 09 O ae eeepc eae eer a a eee art aor 2-4 1,844 401 


Although family expenditures are very similar for these paired groups, 
expenditures per person differ widely at the upper and lower extremes because 
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of the sharp decrease in children per family in the higher income per person 


in proportion with income per person. For this reason, living expenditure 
patterns based upon an income per person classification are useful in establishing 
a representative distribution of expenditures under any given set of circumstances 
encountered by the budget-maker. 


CHART 28 URBAN WAGE-EARNER FAMILY LIVING EXPENDITURES 
AT PROGRESSIVE INCOME PER PERSON LEVELS 
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Table 158.—French Family Living Expenditures According to Family Income per Person 


Income per Person................ $100-199 | $200-299 | $300-399 $400-499 | $100-199 | $200-299 $300-399 | $400-499 

Number of Families.............. 59 74 52 19 59 74 52 19 
Dotuar AVERAGES PERCENTAGES 
USGOR Eh a 417 470 454 

eiieies nee 426 38-0 34-4 : . 
aa pet .F meteenatsi creleeiuvers fae hile oe 206 250 259 271 18-8 18-3 78 8-7 
a AiG AUB CI) ee ee ae a 69 73 72 69 6-3 5-3 4-9 4-8 
a ci pee taa’s Hotiapeheta als a aeats cies 137 182 200 166 12-5 13-3 13-6 11-4 
Sarr deOperation..¢.06 .63.06. ue 128 164 209 9-9 9-4 11-1 14-4 

ue A OC OE Oe 60 89 78 . ' : ‘ 
ONBONAUCAIC: sone aies « eee 0s 0's « 17 22 25 22 a ie 1? Us 
Transportation Peta ctalais 6: cht eteeten vs 23 53 54 65 2-1 3-9 3-7 4-5 
Recreation Denials. = potetes sees ee nee 49 72 100 70 4-4 5-3 6-8 4-8 
Childrens’ Education and Vocation 10 31 21 31 0-9 2-3 1-4 2-1 
Community Welfare and Gifts... 17 24 35 43 1-6 1-8 2.4 3-0 
LO bee ee 1,096 1,365 1,473 1,450 100-0 100-0 100-0 106-0 


Living Expenditures Classified According to Number of Children 
per Family 


_ Since large families require more food, clothing and other essentials to main- 
tain physical existence than small families, it is to be expected that family living 
expenditure patterns will differ in relation to number of children per family. 
Such differences may be observed to advantage from the British family sample 
in which income per family changed but little in family groups with from one 
to five children. Changes in expenditure patterns as the number of children 
increased presumably have been due primarily to differences in family size. 


Attributes of Wage-Earner Families with Different Numbers of Children 


There appeared to be a significant relationship between the rise in average 
expenditure levels of two children British wage-earner families over those with 
one child, but average expenditures for two, three and four children families 
showed only minor differences, and the average for five children families dropped 
back sharply to very near the one child family expenditure level. Expenditures 
of French families covered by the survey moved steadily upward as the number 
of children increased. 

The average annual amount of expenditure for British families was $1,428, 
and the corresponding figure for French families was $1,333. Average expendi- 
tures of British families with one child and five children were close to $1,400, 
while in families with two, three, and four children, expenditures tended to 
centre around $1,450. For French families, however, expenditure mounted from 
an average of $1,069 per year for families with one child, to $1,626 for those 
with five or more children. 

Attributes of families in the English and French groups with different 
numbers of children showed similar tendencies. The average age of the father 
was 41 years for British families and 39 for French families. Differences in the 
father’s age associated with racial origin were greatest in the one and two-child 
family groups, but the average difference in no group exceeded three years. 
Numbers of rooms per person dropped steadily in successively larger child 
groups as did percentages of families with motor cars. However, there was no 
close relationship between home-ownership and numbers of children. Per- 
centages of home owning families were substantially the same in all child groups. 
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Distribution of Family Expenditures According to Number of 
Children per Family 


Proportions of expenditure devoted to various budget groups reflected 
clearly the influence of differences in the number of children per family. The 
proportion of expenditure upon foods in the British group mounted steadily 
from 27-2 p.c. for one-child families to 38-2 p.c. for families with five children. 
The proportions for clothing showed a more moderate rise from 10-6 p.c. to 
12-2 p.c. between the same groups. These increases were balanced by falling 
proportions devoted to shelter, household operation, transportation and recrea- 
tion. ‘Similar differences could be observed in the distribution of expenditures 
for French families, although these were modified slightly by the fact that in 
this group average family income tended to be larger as the number of children 
increased. Proportions of expenditure upon food mounted from 30-5 p.c. for 
families with one child to 37-1 p.c. for families with five or more children. 
Corresponding clothing percentages increased from 11:5 p.c. to 15-1 p.c. These 
increases were balanced by lower proportions allocated to shelter, household 
operation and recreation, ete., as in the British group. 

The relation between number of children per family and living expenditures 
was perhaps most clearly apparent when the latter were reduced to average 
amounts spent per person. Such figures showed pronounced decreases in 
practically all cases as the number of children increased, Expenditures per 
person on foods dropped from $123 for families of British origin with one child 
to $72 for families with five children. Corresponding amounts for shelter were 
$96 and $32. These decreases coincided with a reduction in the number of 
rooms per person from 1-5 to 0-8. Clothing averages in the one child and five 
child family groups were $48 and $23 per person respectively. Similarly, in 
the case of French families average amounts per person spent on foods dropped 
from $105 for families with one child to $74 for families with five or more 
children. Average amounts for housing also declined from $74 to $33 while 
the corresponding numbers of rooms per person fell from 1-3 to 0-7. Clothing 
averages fell from $40 to $30 per person in the same groups. Pronounced 
decreases in average amounts spent per person were also discernible for health, 
personal care, transportation and recreation in the larger family groups. 


Living Expenditures in Relation to Age of the Father 


The age of the father provides a useful basis for classifying family expendi- 
ture records to examine changing family circumstances as the life span extends. 
For this reason expenditure records from the 1,135 wage-earner families of 
British origin have been arranged for analysis into four groups in which the 
father’s age moved progressively higher. Ten year intervals were used for 
this purpose, and practically all records fell within the four ten-year periods 
between 25 and 64 years. 


Family Attributes in Relation to Age of the Father 


Income rose from $1,319 in the lowest group to a peak of $1,541 where 
fathers’ ages ranged from 45 to 54 years, and then dropped back to $1,451 in 
the highest group included. Despite this decline in income, there was a sharp 
rise in the proportion of families living in owned homes in the highest age 
group, although the proportion with motor cars declined. Average numbers of 
children in successively higher age groups were 1-9, 2-4, 2-5 and 2-3 respectively. 
The average number of rooms per person remained stationary at 1-2 in nearly all 
groups. 
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Distribution of Family Living Expenditures at Progressive Age Levels 
of the Father | 


Family expenditure patterns at progressive age levels showed noteworthy 
differences. For certain types of expenditure including food, shelter, clothing, 
transportation, and children’s education, family expenditures averaged succes- 
sively higher in the first two or three age groups and then moved gradually 
downward again. For fuel and community welfare, average family expenditures 
rose steadily as the age of the father increased. This rise in the case of fuel 
was associated with an increase in the number of rooms per dwelling in each 
progressive age group although the average number of persons per family 
dropped slightly in the highest age range. For household operation, health 
and recreation, expenditure averages moved lower as the father’s age advanced. 


Table 162.—Attributes of British Urban Wage-Earner Families in Relation to 
The Father’s Age 


Father’s Age 25-34 - 35-44 45-54 55-64 Total* 
INiumMiberrotelamd lies ewer nee a here eters. ler 307 472 294 46 1,135 
INetoinconmer pels Eanmily sn seater eaeneterteleienoete)= $ 1,319 1,471 1,541 1,451 1,433 
Persous per Biammilive cs iaett ere ecto trer eeneon tee 4-0 4-5 4-6 4-5 4-4 
@hildrenwpen amily. ora ae eee ey ae 1-9 2-4 2-5 2-3 2:3 
TVOOMMS PETER AMAT: Jasco mci soe eeete seer adel 4-8 5:3 5-4 5:8 5-2 
Rooms per Person........ Pe te 8 oo ee 1-2 1-2 1-2 1-3 1-2 
Percentage of Families in Owned Homes........... 16-6 31-4 46-3 56-5 32-0 
Percentage of Families with Motor Cars........... 27-7 35-8 37-4 Pale? 32-0 
* Includes 13 families with father under 25, and 3 with father more than 64 years of age. 
Table 163.—British Family Living Expenditures According to Father’s Age 
j 
Father’s Age 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 25-84 35-44 45-54 55-64 
Number of Pamilies:2..2...-0-5 00: 307 472 294 46 | 307 472 294 46 
; 
DotiaR AVERAGES | PERCENTAGES 

re Oe ain or 387 437 473 463 || 28-7| 29-8| 31-2 32-8 
Shelter Aemnee g-< osc cor eons 280 301 273 242 20-8 20-5 18-0 17-1 
Fuel and IOea nts Ae es Bees emcee: oe 88 104 107 124 6-5 (fell 7-1 8-8 
Clothing Seen esc oe. See 140 165 178 157 10-4 11-3 11:8 11-1 
HouseholdtOperaition!...::-...¢.-. 131 121 112 119 9-7 8-3 7:3 8-4 
LEE iis eee Uma ees See eee eee SAR: 69 65 68 63 5-1 4-4 4-5 4-5 
Rersonal Caress sce sy aan 23 25 25 24) 1-7 1-7 1-7 1-7 
Transportation...............-+++- 86 95 102 75 || 6-4 6-5 6-7 5°3 
Recreationsee ie wane. «oh ie ns 98 92 95 70 || 7-3 6-3 6-3 5-0 
Children’s Education and Vocation i) 18 oh 25 0-7 1-2 2-4 1:8 
Community Welfare and Gifts.....} - 36 43 45 49 || 2-7 2-9 3-0 3°5 

Total. reas 1,347 | 1,466) 1,515 | 1,411 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
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Living Expenditures Classified According to Family Types 


__ Certain kinds of family expenditure problems may be concerned not only 
with broad averages of living costs, but with those of different types of families 
in the community, and with the proportions of each type which are to be found. 
The 1,135 British family records have been grouped according to family types 
to examine expenditure patterns produced by this arrangement. Insufficient 
data were available for French families and those of other racial origins for 
such a classification. 


After considerable testing, the following groups of families were selected 
for expenditure analysis, including 1,047 of the 1,135 in the sample. The 
number and ages of children formed the basis of classification according to 
family type, with no distinction being made between the sexes of the children. 
It should be noted that by excluding from the sample households without 
children, the largest single group of wage-earner families was omitted. 


Table 164.—Distribution of British Wage-Earner Families According to Type 


Pane es 
0 ilies 
One Child—Age— ee 
Sees, VERT MEMES ao. ary iia ascii os Od Scesie adele eos 118 
LO Re oats Ue 8. at ied elne, 2..serie ss) be ke el ie) 145 
JOIUSIUL DS aOR Ae oe Se en OU 80 
Two Children—Ages— 
RM BU ICOC8 Vea a Hater, oiitieis species sows cs os oneawr ce loka 24 
(6) one, up to 3, and CTC LZ A VIC ALS ane eee ete ct eo Pe ae de 92 
gli a Se ae a. ear eee Te ee a 117 
(d) one, 4-12, and one, 13-18 VGA so bE ne A gk SR ee oe es 63 
OT AS EA SS ENE ECT, Dee a re ee a ee rey hee ss 46 
Rineene, fede, and me, 19..6r OVER. x .0%.. s4o00r Senn . ove eek oe 22 
Three Children—Ages—- 
(a) two, up to 3 years, and one, 4-12, or one, up to 3, and two, 4-12 B 
CUES Mitel Yo iar lela «siete orale ate alate wtataia ie an ee RAN Meena ee eee 59 
BO eRe rd BD OAT tae Sys dis cr vette ie erste Gav ned ete 37 
ke iomwo, 4-1 and one. 13-18 years. «10.2 dc snore bce icc ka enuee 4] 
(a yaone 4-12 Mand two, 43-16'y ears. UE io ot ee 36 
(e) three, 13-18, or two, 13-18, and one, 19 or over, or one, 13-18, 
ACSW OM O OTe OVET aor MW ic. Bert che mie Carnac ee tees 26 
(f) one, 4-12, one, 13-18, one, 19 or over, or one, up to 3, one, 4-12, 
OLE MLILS Aue caters & Glas Lltetyethera seein «cote et a eae 30 
Four Children—Ages— 
(a) four, up to 18 years, with not more than one over 12.......... 50 
(6) four over 12 with not more than two under 18................ 61 
DOC ee canes See eae te eee che Ee, ARO. ‘cttdea ook 1,047 


Family Attributes According to Types 


The successive sub-groups for each number of children in Table 164 
represent a lengthening of the family life span, with the exception of the an 
cellaneous (f) group with three children. It is apparent from casual inspec oe 
that none of the sub-groups selected has much claim to the term typical. 
Further examination will reveal also that some of the distinctions grit 
sub-groups are not significant with reference to family living expenditure patterns. 
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However, they show quite clearly the relation between the lengthening family 
life span and increasing income. Earnings of the father generally mounted 
until the late forties, and there was a marked rise in the earnings of other 
family members in the family types with children beyond the adolescent stage. 
The miscellaneous group with three children would indicate that the age con- 
centration of children in the family may also be related to family circumstances. 
This group included children ranging all the way from infancy to complete 
maturity. The father’s age tended to be less than in types where all three 
children were close to maturity, and the proportion of families living in owned 
homes and operating motor cars was lower in the miscellaneous (f) group than 
in most other three-children family types, although family income was higher 
in this sub-group than in any other. In other classifications high income levels 
have been associated with correspondingly high proportions of families with 
motor cars and owned homes. es 

Selected family types appeared to be associated with significant differences 
in income in all except three pairs of sub-groups, and in each of these cases the 
average ages of the father were closely comparable also, pointing to similar 
life spans. The sub-groups in question are shown in Table 165. 


Table 165.—Family Income in Relation to Age of the Father 


Average 

Group Sub-Group Family Age of 

Income Father 

$ 

2 Children...|{One up to 3, and one 4-12 years. .......---.s 0s eee eee eee 1,452, 35 
De (ope SSW ort ORR AG On annwe peSeer ecco] Lawl bEocomnt. 2onue 1,436 37 
2 Children...|{One, 4-12, one 18-18 years............-- 22 eee eee eee 1,527 45 
Ate OPIATE Nds Aco Garcon mh osmhooedermace Do pcamoE BEG os sooo pc 1,549 46 
3 Children... (one or two up to 3, and one or two 4-12 years.......--...-++.++- 1 3ki 36 
Three 421 2nyeare ecto cse rite feree civil en tatenreg seach ta ech iaa ae iee2o 37 


In family groups with the same number of children, the proportion of 
families living in owned homes increased steadily as the life span extended, 
but rising incomes associated with longer life spans for families with the same 
number of children were not accompanied by any regular increase in car 
ownership. There was a slight increasing tendency towards car ownership in 
earlier stages of the life span, and a declining tendency later, although income 
increased steadily in all progressive stages under observation. The increase 
in home ownership noted above was accompanied by a slight increase in the 
average number of rooms per person as the family life span lengthened. 
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Table 166.—British Family Attributes According to Different Types of Families 
—————————— 


Family Type One Child Two Children 
For key to family type (See Page 183) a a ri at shew 
(a) (b) (c) (a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) 
Number of Families..................... 118 145 80 24 92 117 63 46 22 
Net Income Ber Family. cece. t: $ 1,370 ~ 1,303 1,424 | 1,348 | 1,452 | 1,436 | 1,597 1,549 | 1,660 
Persons per Family...................... 3-1 3-2 3-1 4.2 4.2 4-1 4-1 4-1 4.2 
pa me Of Mather ececueen cca cet | hee pcan 31 39 49 32 35 37 45 46 51 
Rooms per Family..........0...0000...-. 4-6 4-8 5-1 5-1 4-9 5-1 5:3 5+2 5-4 
HOOMS peas Person! eee. i... ve 1-5 1-5 1-6 1-2 1-2 1-2 1-3 1-3 1-3 
Percentage of Families Owning Homes... 16-1 31-7 57-5 8-3 23-9 35-0 39-7 39-1 40-9 
Percentage of Families with Motor Cars. . 36-4 37-2 35-0 33-3 29-4 39-3 42-9 23-9 45-5 
Family Type Three Children Four Children 
For key to family type (See Page 183) 
oe ee oe (a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) (a) (b) 
Number olstamilios tts... +.. Wee meee pee 59 37 41 36 26 30 50 61 
Net Income, per Family.....¢ Loon. ...ce0s. sas: $ 1,317 | 1,328 | 1,378 | 1,472) 1,629] 1,677] 1,362 1,582 
Persons per amily: o- hed.... seen, 5-1 5-1 5-2 5-0 5-1 5-1 6-1 6-1 
ace. of Bathen peek: ces des ee meeseee sia 36 37 45 47 49 47 38 49 
FOOME whors Mamily avereae sa moos eden 5-0 5-0 5°38 5-6 5-9 5-7 5-8 5:8 
Rooms: pen Pemony aruba nt Meet acc hock o ce 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-1 1-2 1-1 0-9 1-0 
Percentage of Families Owning Homes............ 16-9 18-9 46-3 38-9 46-2 | 36-7 20-0 41-0 
Percentage of Families with Motor Cars.......... 23-7 27-0 34-2 38-9 30-8 30-0 26-0 26-2 


Distribution of Family Living Expenditures According to Family Types 


Income for British families showed no general tendency to move higher 
as the number of children increased but within sub-groups with the same 
number of children, it has been noted that income advanced steadily as the 
life span of the family lengthened. This was accompanied in some of the 
more important budget groups by actual decreases in average expenditure per 
family. Current housing costs provided the most outstanding example of this 
tendency. Housing expenditures tended to decrease slightly as the life span 
lengthened, and quite definitely as the number of children increased. T his 
was due in some measure to the increasing proportion of home owners, whose 
capital payments on the home tended to lessen as the family life span impressed, 
Current housing expenditures for owners averaged lower than fot tenants." 
The same tendencies noted for housing were apparent also in expenditures for 
furniture and other household equipment. Food and clothing ae nek 
increased as the number of children increased, and also as the life span lengt 3 
ened. Similar tendencies of much less marked proportions could ibe" observed 
in fuel expenditure averages, apparently related to gradually pi ae aaa 
bers of rooms per family. No clear cut trends were discernible in other family 


i ilities r tenants were somewhat 
* Within the limits of the survey sample, housing as pe for ee ae pris 
rena 3] »xpenditures also conté é 2 E 
more complete than for Seat (vaca ee miata aoe Low cm eee 
ich i vners. -osts as § 
costs which is treated separately for ov 
capital as well as current costs during the year. 
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budget groups of major importance, including health, transportation, and recrea- 
tion. It is of interest that food and clothing were the only important expendi- 
ture groups showing a pronounced response to rising income which coincided 
with the lengthening life span. These are ordinarily considered as necessity 
budget groups which are affected by increasing income to a smaller degree than 
other less fundamental needs. The steady rise in food and clothing expendi- 
tures for family types representing successively longer life spans presumably 
was partly related to physical deeds. These two groups, however, did not account 
for all the increase in income as the life span extended, and this fact con- 
sidered in relation to the absence of trend in other expenditure groups may be 
taken as further evidence of a considerable diversity of consumer preferences 
for non-necessities. The influence of the extending family life span and increas- 
ing numbers of children upon necessity expenditures may be observed in the 
accompanying comparison of family types paired to give rough equality of 
income. Expenditures for food were considerably greater for the larger family 
types, and clothing expenditures reflected the same tendency in lesser degree. 


Table 167.—Number and Ages of Children in Relation to Food and Clothing Expenditure 


Family Type Average Food Clothing 
Income |Expenditure|Expenditure 
$ $ $ 

@nechaldesupetord, Vearsen .- Heese ea er etettiet re ose olele tet. Is 1,370 364 135 
Three children, two 4-12, one 13-18 years.............---.+2++++-- 1,378 471 158 
Tworchildnen sup! t01o. veals eee ce eto eerie airmen sek = 1,348 394 142 
Four children, up to 18, not more than one above 12 years......... 1,362 472 146 
Two children, LSAT RPV CATS. cr WERE rote ie ioc te crest ne cerettas 1,549 456 168 
Four children, all over 12 years, not more than two under 18 years. . 1,582 538 198 
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188 FAMILY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE IN CANADA 


Living Expenditures in Relation to Tenure 


The increasing proportions of Canadian urban dwellers living in rented, 
rather than owned homes during the past two decades has made tenure a 
matter of growing interest. An examination of living expenditures of owner 
and tenant families at comparable income levels affords some idea of the rela- 
tive economic position and family characteristics of owner and tenant wage- 
earner households. The analysis revealed a definite relationship between income 
and ownership, but tenure apparently was not governed entirely by income. 
Owners, particularly in the lower income brackets, seemed willing in many 
cases to forgo conveniences which tenants with comparable incomes usually 
enjoyed. 


Family Attributes in Relation to Tenure 


Certain broad differences were apparent between the families of owners 
and tenants. Income of home-owner families of British origin averaged $1,552, 
and income of tenants, $1,392. The age of the father in owner households 
averaged 44 years, while for tenant families it was 39. In no income per 
person group did the father’s average age exceed 40 years among tenants, and 
in none did it fall below 42 years among home-owners. Numbers of children 
were very similar, approximating 2-2 per family in the case of owners, and 
2-3 for tenants, but these averages obscured a marked tendency for numbers 
of children per family to decrease as the amount of income per person advanced. 
The number of rooms per person in owner-occupied dwellings increased from 
0-8 for families with incomes of $100—199 per person to 1-6 for those with 
$600 and over. The corresponding number of rooms for tenant families rose 
from 0-9 to 1-6. 

The percentage of owner families possessing motor cars was much higher 
than that of tenants. The greatest differences occurred among families at low 
income per person levels. In the $100-199 income group, 22-2 p.c. of home- 
owner families possessed cars, but only 11-5 p.c. of tenant families. This 
difference narrowed considerably as incomes increased; 73-1 p.c. of owner 
households with $600 and over per person operated motor cars, while the num- 
ber of tenant familities owning cars rose to an even higher percentage of 74-3 
in this income group. 

An increasing tendency toward home ownership was noted as the income 
of wage-earner families advanced. Over 84 p.c. of British families earning 
$100-199 per person were tenants, but the proportion of families living in 
rented dwellings dropped to 57 p.c. for families with annual incomes of $600-++ 
per person. 

Among the 198 French tenant households, incomes averaged $1,291 per 
family. Between the income per person ranges of $100-199 and $400-499, 
average numbers of children dropped from 4:4 to 1-5, while the number of 
rooms per person increased from 0-7 to 1-4. The percentage of families witk 
motor cars increased from 3-6 to 17:6 in these same income per person groups. 
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Table 169.—Family Attributes at Progressive Income per Person Levels 


(364 British Owner Families*) 


SS ie eee 


Income per Person $100-199/$200-299] $300-399 $400-499|$500-599| $600 + Total 
EE vt Seal bd 
Number of Families....................... 18 101 100 74 44 26 364 
Net Income per Maly ao slosh $ 1,005 1,255 1,463 1,697 1,860 | 2,407 1,552 
Peteons per Pamily we) ...9.4) 5 20. 22x: 6-0 5-0 4-3 3-9 3-6 3: : 
Ruaidren per Hamily....................... 3-8 2-9 2-2 1-8 1-4 3 23 
Age of Father.. OP 20m Ore eee, ae ee 43 44 44 43 45 42 44 
Rooms per Family.....,,. 5-0 5-0 5-4 5-3 5-5 5-5 5-3 
ooms per Person..... SSatGr tet eae 0-8 1-0 1-3 1-4 1-5 1-6 1-2 
Percentage of all British Families Owning 
Homes........ a ee: 15-8 | 31-6) 32-0] 33-6] 41-5] 49-6] 39.9 
Percentage of Families with Motor Cars... 22-2 33-3 46-0 40-0 50-0 73-1 44.7 


(771 British Tenant Families *) 


Income per Person $100-199|$200-299/$300-399|$400-499 $500-599 $600 + | Total 

SS ee eee ee es eee 

ENGmbomolWam ilieswac. skeen eh ace He 96 219 212 146 62 35 WZ 
Net Income per Pamily....-....2....2: $ 901 1,204 | 1,405] 1,605] 1,813 | 2,219 1,392 
RETsOnS per LAMmily se moe ee ee ee 5-7 4-9 4-2 3-7 3-5 3-4 | 4-4 
Children pershamilys ees winaes bec 3-6 2-8 2-1 1:5 1:3 1-3 2-3 
Pee OCR ALnor ie Mas ee eee ee 39 40 39 38 39 40 39 
Ooms per Lamtily en. aot. tee eee ne 4.9 5-2 5-1 5-2 5-4 5-4 5-1 
PVGOHES DOT Persone Aye «ce ieee. eed eine 0-9 1-1 12 1-4 1-5 1-6 1-1 
Percentage of Families with Motor Cars... 11-5 1-8 5-5 35-6 53-2 74-3 29-0 


(198 French Tenant Families*) 


Income per Person $100-199 | $200-299 | $300-399 | $400-499 Total 
evn berolr- HPamilios aie aie BT: 70 48 17 198 
Wet Income per Family......2..2... .6.00c00es. $ 1,034 1,316 1,469 1,480 1,291 
ERROR DOT EP ATNLLY «0 <3-c4c PR a ede eooncn. 6-5 5-5 ee: 3-5 a4 
ratlerereper PAM WY 5.0/0. 6. pr eeumutad oatonier Osseo. 4-4 3-4 2- 3 1-5 3-2 
NOONE ABNOTEM: <5. 5s ..cuils PREM adc abhoaseecd 38 39 38 41 39 
Upc Oe po ad 2h ans ee iil 4-7 5-0 4-8 4-8 4-8 
RSM IMB MIST POTSOU: oc sis coi dias, xe 8 odie neue ecwe bone. 0-7 0-9 1-1 1-4 0-9 
Percentage of ull French Families in Rented Homes 96-0 94-6 92-3 89-5 poles 
Percentage of Families with Motor Cars........... 3-6 8-6 8-3 17-6 9. 


iti ily received le 100 per person; two French 
* In the British sample, one owner and one tenant family received less than $ er pel frenc! 
batten were ne in this income group. Only 3 French tenant families received incomes between 
$500 and $599, and one over $600. These isolated cases have not been included in the above or following 
tables, except in the ‘‘Total’’ columns. 
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Living Expenditures of Owner and Tenant Families 


Living expenditure patterns of owner and tenant British wage-earner 
families contained noteworthy differences. Actual amounts spent upon the 
various budget groups averaged higher for home-owner than for tenant families, 
as average incomes of owners were 11 p.c. higher than those of tenants. Tenant 
families, accordingly, devoted a slightly greater proportion of expenditure to 
physical needs, including food, shelter, clothing, fuel and light. Transporta- 
tion costs were proportionately higher among owners, and averaged 7:4 p.c. 
as compared with 6-0 p.c. for tenants. Tenant households showed a greater 
percentage of 6:4 spent upon recreation, as against 5-8 p.c. for home owners. 

Proportions of expenditure upon individual budget groups varied consid- 
erably at different income per person levels. However, owners and tenants 
revealed almost identical percentages for food in all corresponding income 
groups. Home-owner families in the $100-199 income per person group devoted 
an average of 42-6 p.c. of total expenditure to food, and this proportion dropped 
steadily to 21-2 p.c. for families with incomes of $600 and over. Tenant family 
food expenditures averaged 40-6 p.c. and 21:7 p.c. in these respective groups. 
A striking difference occurred in the proportions of expenditure devoted to 
shelter. Home-owner families showed a steadily rising progression in shelter 
costs as income per person increased, while tenant families displayed a directly 
opposite tendency. Housing expenditures for home-owners advanced from 
14-9 p.c. to 21-7 p.c., and for tenants the proportionate amounts dropped from 
20-5 to 18-2 p.c., between the $100-199 and $600+ income per person groups. 

The larger proportions of expenditure devoted to housing by tenants in 
the low income groups were balanced by somewhat higher proportions spent 
by owners for certain other budget items such as transportation, and recrea- 
tion. However, as incomes increased, the amounts spent by tenants upon these 
groups rose at a much faster rate. Tenant families with incomes of $600+ 
per person devoted a greater proportion than owners to transportation and 
recreation, and less to clothing, shelter, fuel and light. 


Table 170.—Expenditure Percentages for British Families at Low and High Income 
per Person Levels 


Income per Person —-- $100-199 $600 + 
CAA LTS Re oe Ao oe atl a he ca Doug 4. teeter oc am rat Sb Siero cacao ani Owners 14-9 Diller 
Tenants 20-5 18-2 
AUR NOMEN Na ano rc So boc ube deta0b jon nndo~ CODUOBRe nn Omi hm Owners 4-9 12-1 
Tenants 2-2 15-8 
Be dererdetchnte) eae a ee or AO eriat oo Bic) Ga 1 oO AS Sor: ceo bsang ccc Owners 4-4 5-0 
Tenants 4-7 8-7 
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APPENDICES 
APPENDIX “A” 


COMMENTS ON TERMS AND THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
EXPENDITURE ITEMS 


For the most part, terms in the foregoing report have been employed in 
accordance with ordinary usage and detailed comments upon the classification 
of expenditure items would be mainly a repetition of the expenditure schedule 
reproduced upon later pages. The following notes deal only with deviations 
from ordinary usage of terms, and amplify some of the expenditure item head- 
ings. 

Notes on Terms 


The Family—Family and household have been used inter-changeably. 
Besides husband, wife, and children, lodgers and domestics sleeping in the 
home have been counted as part of the family, while boarders were included 
in calculations of food expenditure per person and also in records of nutritive 
values of food purchases. 


_ Family Composition—Number and ages of persons were the factors used 
in the cross-classification of data related to family composition. 


_ Family Life Span—The period during which the family had been in 
existence, 1.e., the number of years elapsed since the marriage of husband and 
wife. 


Family Attributes—An arbitrary group of considerations singled out for 
cross-classification with expenditure data. They include tenure, income, num- 
ber of children, age of father, motor car ownership, and racial origin of the 
family head. 


Family Type—Numbers and ages of children which occurred most. fre- 
quently were used as a basis of expenditure analysis in relation to family type. 


Annual Net Income.—Salaries, wages, commissions paid in cash, returns 
from investment, cash gifts, legacies, and payments in kind or service to family 
members, including rent and board, but not other earnings of lodgers and 
boarders. The rental value of owner-occupied homes was not shown as income. 


Gross Income.—Net income plus the value of credit purchases, the value 
of loans received during the survey year, and the value of reductions in assets. 


Family Finance-——Besides a record of gross income and living expendi- 
tures, a statement of savings was necessary to appraise the family’s financial 
position. These data were assembled from earnings reported on page one otf 
the budgetary record and sections W and X. Page one earnings totals were 
the basis of classifying qualitative data on shelter in order that direct com- 
parison could be made with census data. 


Incomes per Person ——Family net income divided by the number of per- 
sons in the family exclusive of lodgers and domestics. 


Living Expenditure Pattern—The proportions of total family living 
expenditure devoted to various budget groups. Living expenditure patterns 
have been considered in terms of percentages of total living expenditure. 
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Man-Value Unit—The adult male was used as a basis of analyzing various 
nutritive values of food purchases. By considering differences in nutritive 
requirements due to age and sex, it was possible to convert families into man- 
value units and thus treat nutritive-requirements upon a more accurate basis 
than if the requirements of each person were assumed to be equal. The Cana- 
dian Dietary Standard of values was used for these conversions. 


Classification of Expenditure Items 


The full value of all purchases during the survey year was recorded regard- 
less of the amount of credit or loans used and still outstanding at the close of 
the year. 

The notes following are arranged according to the grouping in expendi- 
ture tables:— 


Foods.—Records of food purchases were classified according to amounts 
bought for regular use in the home, for storage, and for consumption out of 
the home. In addition, value estimates based upon local markets were com- 
puted for gifts of food and the value of storage foods and home produce used 
during survey weeks. (Section Y and separate food schedule.) 


Shelter-—Tenant shelter costs included rent payments, the estimated value 
of rent-free living quarters, repairs actually paid for by the tenants, and also 
property taxes whenever borne by tenants. 


All owner shelter payments were included with the exception of down- 
payments for new homes. Separate classification was made of capital expen- 
ditures in all tabulations at the outset, but later, regular capital payments 
were lumped together with current costs in all tabulations except a detailed 
consideration of owner shelter costs in the chapter on shelter. The major por- 
tion of down-payments on new homes was considered as investment. (Section A.) 


Fuel and Light.—Costs as reported under this heading were understated to 
the extent that heating and lighting bills of tenant families were paid indirectly 
through rent. (Section B.) 


Clothing—Besides actual purchases of clothing and footwear, this group 
included yard goods, findings, dry cleaning bills, personal accessories, Jewellery, 
etc. (Sections D, E, F and G.) 


Household Operation—Under this heading were grouped costs for furni- 
ture, other furnishings, cleaning supplies, hardware, tableware, and sundry 
maintenance costs including laundry, telephone, ice, etc. (Sections C, H. I, 
JhAK, Tips, aod “Y) 


Health—All expenditure for the restoration of health, or specifically for 
the prevention of illness, such as tonics. Also health insurance, and provision 
for the deceased. (Section N.) 


Personal Care-—Expenditures for personal hygiene, and for barbers, beauty 
treatments, cosmetics, etc. (Section O.) 


Transportation.—Capital as well as current costs. (Section T.) 


Recreation.—Reading material costs, outlay for paid amusements, home 
entertainment, hobbies, pets, ete. (Section U.) 


Education and Vocation—Direct expenditure by the family for children’s 
education, and vocational outlay for adults. It should be noted that the greater 
part of children’s education is financed through taxation. (Sections P and R.) 


Community Welfare and Gifts—The costs of gifts to persons outside the 
family, church and charity outlay, personal taxes, fees to fraternal orders, con- 
tributions, and other miscellaneous expenditure. (Sections Q and 8.) 


Crnsus REecorD.......... ORB IN BE oe a), 
(a) Record of last census. (hime Oe 
Vanmeca nAogoe OM? LAP it Wor Sa er aa 
R ole Meh ey SSE We 
S.. Nemes of tanuly head. (6)... 0.......... Pee ARSE 
, Checked: bya. eee ee 
(Os) Rene er Ae | ee 
: PROCCUPAUON Off Chicka (dyrer ane eae 
2. City address. t : ; “oblate eee wage-earner. 9 RS RS aed aie A 
wee ah 9. Monthly rent. (ita) Oe Ae Dede ey A = 
3. Type of household. CANE SS 6 eis eee Cy Re Te ues, ee 
CO Reema en aa ey 
10, Value of owned home. (a@)).............- 
4> Personsin tiousehold:  (@)2.2...--..... (ORES i es ee 
Dy ORR ests oh, 
Ul. Number’ .of spersoust ayn anes toes 
5. Number of children. (@)).........°..... working. (ROSE. dab ine cdots a ae 
under 18. D8 pie ir esPcs Sel se 
IZAmount of family) (a jeg. wes. oe 
6. Number of lodgers. GAS eee earnings. G03) So ate. 2 Sek, 
(Gh hone: Ota re 
13. Type of dwelling. hte Reset: Aas 
(a Racslorigmopiamily (Gj se o2ss.... CB) RS 
ead. (OY ERS Bosse. 
145 Rooms sim idwelling) (Gi) aa- 2 sare. oe 
Gort living: pure. oye ae ct tee 
poses). 
Sitabantio! tinsel presehs dwells A Ge) Oe. 02 csi en canoe Gem cd een hee eel | es 
16. Are living quarters completely self-contained? Yes............... INOS Sapte ae ead 
TAPE SOARS AAD act eo. box He's aes 1 AABN ASTM oe vleiacs wrateryss canna le-neg em" ae 
1S Miclephons mumbai oss oe on aia wee 08 2 POA, LEN PURE REE BORIS sta ad 
POS eat SRP ET VIBE jc essen, oa we ni ncae tld and cya rme wT rte nms arecgs ceetia, seer Salmaianas Agee 
Remini DOOERGAT YS oer et Pd ee a, Sahn aes CoN DE Oe de no win as ales GR nb conga Sle 
2). Date of mberylew e462) aes SEO: FEAR F.. RROES MIAAB SAA: Se PRUNE OR a5, gens 
22. Attitude and intelligence of interviewed person...... 0.6.0.6 0 cee eee tee eee ete 
NI teste an GREGG. Soy Rs Mos. o vs > ourdode narod ete Banda: 
24, Reasons family not eligible for survey = st 
Household composition............+++:- Housekeeping arrangements........+.+++- 
MGM ber Of PSCTSODB......whs alenicdointele + oe Number. of lod@erSi.i.o 0 arwic swe na eae « 
NOEEROLEL ONS 5. CRiae oslo EE Pls ERO. OF Opler 5 Oras dae Ss ote ws cute ms 
TTIOUT OL CATINNOS s.r sce pe ee ee ee eee oe penne ne egeny ee on ETE oe 


APPENDIX “ B ” 


FACSIMILES OF SURVEY SCHEDULES 


SCHEDULE I 
INFORMATION VOLUNTARY AND STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa 


PRELIMINARY Famiry Recorp 


* Earnings of family head. ; ; 
{ Earnings of other family mem bers, excluding lodgers and domestics. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, OTTAWA 
Schedule II 


FAMILY BUDGETARY RECORD FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 
ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 


SonmmpunE NO:..s ese aeeere 


Strictly Confidential and Voluntary. This information will be seen only 
by sworn employees of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


PARTICULARS OF HOUSEHOLD, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 


Total 
Members Sex Weeks in Pal a Weeks | Earnings 
of (M. or| Age House- Origin Occupation Industry Em- in 
Household ave) hold = ployed Year 
Specified 
$ 
Le Fi uaendbedlin «teh i ecaawces bak» geeeng | cokte “pasha hen cr Sir 
TUNE EM CUNE. ob Une ha HOe to ap ebedlne Soe arama ciaegcy (ooo igre ct ga 
EH ECO Ak sl Mme em Gere ol ero orc Sor cet) coe ee eee Racal ame eee 
By kl ie heat oles stings Natele w aueta [a wale w dap. Mlimagce op ai bial 9 Gio a2 6 7 e| Siini riee paa ee aan cr 
Bae nents eo ee ilnva Seen dl erat dare Maat omnes ict @iiava SG age nd 
Gees te eee 8s. SV Rena A SRL, Sl ete we pine hap oat eos ested fap RT | Ir 
ible begs Rattan bane Leal aM eRME torte Benctale- mania ve increab lc: ics i eels cas Da ead a 
UG hock ihe ts pe okie Pa (Be Aen ec nee ee) Ea gue Nn 
Gy “Ronk Asal|, 8" 25 X ake lk tee cee x x ex oe} le eee eoe 
HOUSING FACILITIES 
1. Type of dwelling..........+seeeeeeerseeeees 2. Number of rooms (a) Total.........---- 
(b) Sleeping......0220+-+peeeereeeees 3. ‘Type of heating... i02,.-.3 > one neem 
(Mark “x”? opposite the following facilities available)— 
4, Kitchen sink..........+++++++++> 5. Inside flush toilet.........-.-----+-- 6. Running 
TEM HSe Theo, go Roo oo ua goauaner aon Ta Bathtubmede met woreda 2-6 8. Refrigerator 
A ca Dee seen eee au Blectric light... .....+.-+0+++s+ 92, LO. AGarageninsites arise oes 
11. Children’s play space (a) Inside.........---+-+++++ (b) Outside. «asin an. aerator ae 
A. HOUSING EXPENDITURE, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 
For TENANT FAMILIES For Owner FAMILIES 

oe Rentie aiincrstes creme et rose: Gree Aeasy Toke Shape Payments on home—5. Interest... RS Retr dere 
2. Repairs paid for by the tenant...$........-..--- Guuerincipall.).o> eee ene 
3. Total Cash Expenditure......... GO vt La Fr Total atte Sin wee ae 
———— QE Gostioterenaluanr i eee L eeatere te eens © 

9. Cost of additions to property...$......-..-++-- 

4. Estimated rent value if living in 10."Property taxeseecon sree tRNA lee 2.25 ke, Sut 
rentairee HOMeG..as-te aera GPE OR EE Tl. Watermatesar. >... sete eee EU AEN een 

19. Fire insurance, 6tG:.10.+- 2-4 ee Gil Nee 

Joh ee Il 18D Total Cash. Cost,....gectmmane Gestion Re ee 
(Office space) SSS 

14, Amount of mortgage outstand- 
TNs sich « ns nse nd nahaehelatha oe aE a eee eae re 
15. Rate of interest in per cent.........-.+-++++++> 


eee 
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B. FUEL AND LIGHT PURCHASES, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 


—— 
Items 
ea Se 8s Do Se ee 


Unit 


See ee RG aR AeA EE eae (ae renMl € Ye ’s cen 016,"[is yet die jathie he ee. 


DOOM O Hee yo ecco state AM. 4 ayectc a 


OWARD oP be 
ro] 
a 


XXXX 


Quantity and Description 


J PePEIGDNONCD. aohae cas. hel 


Cost 


ae Moving BE te hone oy was a pyak-ssvans ress ea eee ee ne 


Male Members 


Items 


Number 


LZ OVELGOa tS CANYAtee Cane tees, 
wMOvercoater lah techie toe oes ete ras 
2 Raincoats aft hic) EO) TAIL SAA es 


F PEpALS IC AROURCTE thee as ek fee 
SESWCA DELS EE «clo ts eal ele ee 
. Windbreakers and jackets................ 
. Overalls and work coats.................. 
PADOCKS ANGE LOG KINg caesar eee: Roe. 
EMunderwear, Mmimmers sa). et acte yas ctu: 
Underwear, winter.<....¢fins see. eke 
. Pyjamas and nightshirts................. 
PRES ATOWOR 6. o ace oe Ce ee eS ee 
. Shirts, work (manual labour)............. 
Spire street, dress. ... 22; 08 be sa eeeelke 
: Collars Be ow. 5 fons wine ea 


3 pose BIER SD eo Ie ee i Sh, cera. : 
See M OB AUK AIIULEs « ns ck tata vata ren ioe aris 

STARR PU IIe chi o Wis ois fd tere. ern a ea eh ee 
SEE Nd. sa cde Lard ts! s +m a Ma ease 
SUSTAIN ROR UTOY 5:2 ccakiss «sls vee Se os RS oe 
. nees, Canvas and rubber... ....s000060» 
- Rubbers and overshoes................... 
. Shoe repairs and shines................... 
. Cleaning and pressing...............+.+: 
RENEE, TINO, CLC. ...<0 <s oe as hr ncen see ss 
. Other items (specify) 


31. 


ToraL EXPENDITURE...........-- 


18 years and over 


Male Members 


from 3 


to 18 years 


Total Cost 


13996—144 


Number 


Total Cost 
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E. CLOTHING PURCHASES, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 


- Female Members Female Members 
Items 18 years and over from 3 to 18 years 
Number Total Cost Number Total Cost 
ee eS SS ee 
$ $ 

1a TPOp coat. Abe wncoe cn were Ram oh hae Sate oon Se SAIS ors = 22555 Se ee rr 
=a, <P na a ae © eer eh ee bane et 
BRAID ALS. «fs ia-veieicsaiie nus tn count sloudl itis conk lepine] as rons 7. 2hsinei rr 
I PFLeuise Cresae Bow vince! uettetse gee heb tate Bros vice he eichrey omg Se Hess EES OSS 7 ga 
5. Dresses for street and SVEHIES WERE? la selsaicas cd vs |e w eo yebinisls soils alma itechal sae eae 
Gu apes sic les v= nko Metron ett aetna dl stareaas Se maine ent see ile eS 
TUS GTERLGT Si 42e 0. dod > om sucy h- Poles bets oie mee Stas ere te saa Sa 
SuiAmrons and amockst i4uluhch tule oval eegas +» + Aaa eos te trig aie te oe ee er 
) Plodues and WIGS. edn. na sggen grey: hayioenes 1)iain oe te gens een ge 
TO PES oe ee eet Oho elem cero s|a > rer irae olan ees Sk 
TL TLRES: on s+ sssin once aeleruspesjoenas mas eadvseucitap aeckae te -|o%<-00 "A Sete Te eee ect ae 
19. Stockings: sc; Te ee ee ae ce se ee Ta} ScH He ESOS GRAS Or 9)|(: Sap Fae PTS: | orss oe seer 
Jaa NGghicowns and pyiAMasl sw orcecesc references alerts en ee a ee 
id) Kimonos, bathrobes; eben) ampamieh outa | enemies ln ai“ oR Se, ee 
TR VeRESS osha bse vang | owns 0 ober # rate [Seg n eae Sell 0? (SCs ea ee eee 
Tee Clorsslobbos Birdies, CbGss.t von: «rok expeesereet open 74 SSP ena: ee a dh 
TTR PAERIOIOS (<i i lewdecen foo) oc -RtaMiele ya 8 all agiabaei egestas 
1. Bloomers, Obs i.cb.0h. alee wen ode > lene grec keh <> lea gt, ee aa re 
Fy, (Citen dsb, snes oss me ener ee Green oo Goa Dn Oy clk DOES? |e ste tere eaten el eee ae DES:| Saeco ee bieiare wists 
Dy CGA ROS a sects ou en Gus hee sega gi bameniunev erie cree] 7s cin + = Seis ee RG Ae lll 
Dat Hamdizerchicts: <<. <.-heusagusa nee Seared. od> Wee go cabanas a nie I se 
99, Purses and handbags. ak. Coste ee en |) tee ctees hd pastas oe es a 
93. Watches, jewellery, etc.....--.++++--ss+5s PaO) ma Peach Dias Gran Rabe SHEE: yo Nee ee eee 
94. Shoes for street and evening.......-------]e+srret+- Tse eee eens scent lene meee DUS: pe coerce 
O5 AGporiveaG@esy.-. ito win a4 sate sete em ale teeria US| ee ete eeeele cca TECH fos Sa iene c 
96. Rubbers and overshoes........---++++++++|e-: fore sonepoec onevaclicorsacee: DES: |e emake 
97. Shoe repairs, cleaning, etc.......-+---+-++> 5558 | Mallen aod ade ao Or xxxx, WAR ete 
98. Dry cleaning, dyeing, etc.....-..+-+-++++> eS Sa) me ee ee 4 oor SexK . Lilet 
99, Other items (specify) ..-.....--++++e220> Ks Mel hee tocusteae cae ae Sx. dic acme ectaae 
30. ToraL EXPENDITURE........---++> ¥G:0:08 Di kd Ser Breet Os Dy cots 3 nolan erties 

CLOTHING PURCHASES, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 39, 1938 
F. Cumpren UNpDER 3 YEARS OF AGE G. SuppteMENTARY CLOTHING CosTs 
Items Number, Cost Items Number| Cost 
$ $ 

ib ABtenniawethesnno mse erancabs coballdonko pin) st onmcor Yard Goods— 

PIO Gate hal Sou srsn os agree emecdas  ieegd Une ete JPNCottont sscacaias Sets ee sy CSN emer tee 
GB) PROT Yori Oe pee nannies ost chro ola comotaa| jac Or par 9) Woli,escanns s. eee ee VCS haere tere 
Ae Corenter Suitcase n eaor «seein oe oil hscekroei lok: 3. Kayon and mixture.......-.. NAlcS Hie at aere 
RID TESSES, LOMO DEES «once easel cosine) cham A OGROD. sa uscas sooo eee Vass) Peanence 

TAC eine Jac ee bpriodn aa noenranc | tour. : 5. Lotal Yard Goods. 2s...90 SiCLSHMn| eerie see 
He D)jApehsactisconstee ds TASER NSIT SS ee 6. Yarns for knitting. .:.......- Sanne Seon 
8. Sleeping garments.....--....+-[erercreefercree ee 7, Findings (tape, buttons, 

OQ aStoc kine su ecrasoriaeigiarien ea DUS py llereeeae er: OECD) oj acdeescis sla See NER, Eee 
10. Bootess) SNOCS pen. ttea = Pei DEes ees 8. Paid help for sewing........- SEK Ms seco ie 
11. Other (specify) ....-..--+--++: SOO 4 ll anepnaees 9, Other (specify) s..00- sce sxxn, cMMEEe ce 
{2 ORAL he coda eee el XXX¥ Cae Meee 10. “TOW AT s careeastaedkoeke ee eraere eee XXXX eet ee 
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FURNISHINGS AND EQUIPMENT PURCHASES, YEAR ENDING 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 


H. FurRNITURE: 


eh eh 
PWN OD OAD 


T. Textite FURNISHINGS: 

> AEBS RSI TT uN Grd eas Ip) ea peg ee 
. Linoleum and congoleum floor coverings (sq. yds.)...............-00 
ALAS S TEE De POR od 4 AN e Soe, JOUR EN Oe BE aS Ce meaner ce een See 
ER OUNTOTUOLS MEME SPT Fe Ppt eel ass. ah o> 2 suSiats alte dca ain 91 lars el ofp a, Hislietn epg teed foe 
ete cs ae A EP Te occ c count are, shagsiel one pie skenoia less Rune aclageed 


J. SInVERWARE, CHINA AND GLASSWARE: 
1. China or porcelain dishes........... eis Seri at Oe Seam ecnane aoe 
ae 
ie 
4, 


: Separate chesterfields or davenports..............ececeecccecccccccn. 
PROOUC ROSCA y DOE MEER Mee 8M Be oi rk ok oe reg oat mabe 
5 AELEGSER BEES & octane gOS on en nS ea 


PRBOOKCASOS DOORBNERVES: co) . ca Nicks dca ccv elm cedeevs pee ne eye 
~ ERS) SUS, SERS oi DE 9 SO A a a a - 


SONU GUAIOOLSLOOIS SO UG ce 5. « caey iGo cicaon a 2S Bee puis) > awd eaeve. aie varegels veae > 
Sw MSsUMRy AeRTING MVCEU GPE Soe wud cake Stk cle in use Eeieao ca culee ues thbea Jane 
= (SuPyine FS) THENCE rca ae a it Oe ct ie Oe to 


MHUCHLe ROO paITS AUG UDKOED eta dh accamnic ost pects osccist coeawoncee es 
PEO GHC EA Se GEE) ernie F iE NI, oo yh uci cie ato ay ndaile alsvanteetiagnas 


Se er Lh fake em te ES gol covcyyaxsayedspazeious ie Vereus, se) aieus taseteyens shone gai 
PERS SAT AR SRG OUG UU COM ELSA ocr dicks po ilis ares winrsiactinsaiaverets (sys toneie erage amie 


Dean Tes Bat EMPTY LUT CUEE ee type, cove scat ouahc mitt = aio are wis Soe wrmrgiteiony eostene ove Ae 
Me bore le aLOrier GINOTM IGN OR ey, oso cc os ok sn Sececech ies ao ple GRA ® Owiers etarncen » 
CMa OER AG TOSSeTISCARVGSs eiliia.c ie. © ox oben & wee orden bin Wore wie nie 
my Cra thipite Mel grea ch ares es tin LOC nn eine nee a aes 
RUDAShelod Na GlSATA N= ClOGhS eta trees nae Sa lows s See Ree Se 
PO Cla a ee Ee ER raeia canine Go dietin es sacle Se Omtseiee dae ane 
Pee TOO Seer ME ie 5 Bett. « EMA Sete ass Ges. Hee SAAB TC Re Oe iors 


SWHIERE EG, MIS ig Ha aTSy COV erase tiie eae ete oe 
PM OUTOOMIN Ase hus Pome eS CELE Mie oe 


\CEIGHERSE: IGS ANUG 000 Ie IS ee en ne nC Creer 
HOMO IStETOO mm, oi hss ake sie sie J srers kee, sane bake 


Tapleciouis mapsins. Goitess 10. Cottons. ce ncasnn capes sem tee 
eles IED arte rere eters seni rete Ani 


Glassware ss. i030. ss: ene Ridin Seca swak we as sone ty acing ee awe cen stehs 
Tableware: Silver (Cineluding plate) asec nc cv cis 0.0: «bole wel Pals nines» 


KD ETB CUE): sachs stearate ec iets eleole ei PMs vega elaine e+ nin sie idsass sa arate aes 


Number 


XXXX 


XXXX 


Total Cost 
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FURNISHINGS AND EQUIPMENT PURCHASES, YEAR ENDING 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1938—Concluded 


Sooo 


Items 


K. Execrrican EQuirpMENT: 


MH VaouuniGleaners. toe ee one eyae belek ea ler ane shod ey sore clon ice 
. Refrigerators, electric. . 0.2.2... 0.6. seer e eee nt ete eee teense: 
. Electric stoves, hot plates...............eee erste eter eee tee etna 
Washing Machines. coc osu cate cor nines aio cee sles ceieyenne wri pies sie ieieinse teas 
JGZSTEE ok pi ooeeoMad 500.0 ao iadenoOOb aio ot bern PAP pow cman ap Got opp Ene oF 


ReWwNre 


ROD ONO 


— 


— 
~~} 


2. Toran ELECTRICAL FQUIPMENT...........00e eee e erent etre terete 


Number 


Total Cost 


cence en enes ves ese 
sa ceserrssceoeune 
ese c erent een eee 
siete Siinneie «BLO 6, 6 \ecelw 
aie) was el aive(& siiepe eels 
Pate cts 0) ames ere) cect 
a. epee in-at fete Bie w pe) we f@nie 6 
Milde uaibe syaedete leisy age 
a\ fe cayiatigl« fea tol ONG) P6851, 


We ne eee 


14. 


L. KITCHEN AND CLEANING EQUIPMENT PURCHASES, YEAR ENDING 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1938- 


Items 


PAD IVS 6750 |, RE a He ore IO 5a HIG: RC ayo) toni a Nou cus I TOREE I 
_ Stoves and ranges (not electric) 
SLD eennch iain canons sHAscasvcosadsaboneca boce Goo snd scamKGKOnEE SS 


Tea and coffee making utensils............seeee eset eee tte e eee e eee 
Tubs, washboards, WIingers.......... 0. ese e eee eee eters e terete nee 


. Ironing boards, clothes racks and Lov Vel ¢a4 ac eee aera Tonqaicen C4 eiG ac pae ORIN pie Or 
. Household tools, ladders, cans 
. Brooms, brushes, mops 
. Dust pans, pails, ete 
. Carpet sweepers 
. Soaps, cleaning powders, etc 
. Repairs to kitchen equipment 
. Other (specify) 


Number 


Cost 


Preinerid GO tore che) 


Parvin ced Choe coy 


Pare tey Prey ice) Cae} 


w/o) «/ 0s) won) ST's) set sre) slere 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 


M. MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT PURCHASES AND COSTS, YEAR ENDING 


EE 


ooOowroorwwn 


Items 


. Mirrors, pictures, clocks, room ornaments......-....6.se scene eee eee eee 
. Sewing machines (not electric) 
. Baby carriages, go-carts 
. Window shades, wire screens, awnings 
. Trunks, handbaggage 
. Freight and Express charges...........0e0:s ese r ces e cece e een eee e nen tes 
. Postage and writing supplies 
. Insurance of household property against fire and theft 
. Other (specify) 


EielanctcWavic calle. (siete le (allbariteiial/allsniiollv rah\hla? miisia-ehbcatiaiecwrenet ens ce:[ey8\'p\ elas (wie) \simneneeyies kuna 


Number 


Cost 


cece s er seseeeve® 


a ache) alla wieiehe sy enetaile 


mise. wih! «(eee ines) site aus 


J cisimttel ie. e) weenie ehene! 


silks (a yetn, se) bowie) er eubae lee 


a? elim inl 4! 0) ine he ashes aie 


= sa) wa «©. bl w/e aie) Sie) 
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GIFTS RECEIVED, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 


Please note any important facts concerning the value and descripti i i 
: L tact Sern] escription of gif 
and relatives outside of the family (including items of clothing, furnaties Sheen eee 


Sree Te et wre eet eee Qi wy) woh a teeta! Wile te eee ars: 
Oa ae Se eral Sa pew rer ety 

SESS Ree SD ORY Pare ir a Nee Me Wi a wh ey Gre, (a) eis aura) “pw Tel @! OW mes? lms (mt Be ay 8. A) 1.0, yoy) cree 
CSIR iol it oe I ee ha flo a 
Ha) 6.0) @) ols) 0) 6 piel veel be we) 6a- 6. sa 


Wes CG AUN (400A Wi ee. .6 18) 2:8) '6).81.9: bi Ge ©) wo 
one Kee 9) Wiel ©) a) wie. \e Sw sale 8) 6° a) (6! ‘ew 
INCE aa ae at A Ga a RN Be i et et aes ene 


8S8S———eaeoeoqyqoeogoeoooeooooooowonowoNoooeSsS=$~quomm ooo 


Items Total Cost 


N. Hrattra Care— 
ikaw i BO BVO RSME Me bie halcyon Me eee eT aes) Uae 
PE ees ek ee ee ee Nec odie sare Ohinns Si Ee a aera 


eR NMESING SERVICE Ab MONO tah oa eB 5 Ach oid atin ciad ours Maw eres AN eee 

. Hospital fees (including nurse, anaesthetics, bed supplies, etc.)............|.................... 
ee erecteraseael MEAT INSHEANOG eh fe ek be ae a Ns, ee en 
PICriie EU BUIAINCPHANGS (oe AG ae nero oc an ences shoe ed et oe ee 
Bee ene rn ae ater nee Tse nee ate eee | ee ee oe 
«(Osa GOA < tell (ado Acid din Gah eee en eo ieee Le Re 8 


ROO OND Or > ODD 


—a" 


POR ORAL EL HART CARES AAS NYS eke GAS She o cise shd.ers ocho nelnite ve aeae oan Senna ee oe Te 


O. PrrRsonaL CARE— 


2. 

GPa IN Oy PES nUETOY 9 Oey city stat) OBOE OR heer Loe eT a ee ety Nay UO Gee ceed... 
PS AMO Oils DAS Les LOU ULV AROS. OLOr emai ott tetecers c cchic-aalsia oie ada eee ae et tee] oe Nae ic SIE Acie 
5 
6 
7 


MC OSIMETIC ANC COLE tIDLEDATAGIONS mite ne Sneciare aus.3 oldcss oe rcelacd chaoetns a nxrlarne| RcmreRoe oave Cee ake aan 
BESTE VAN DS STE LG Se mere it eres tg ee eS sca eat nalerw alba ls + a eee eee tet ean 
OT NOTMS PECL V9) eee tre eerste ko cote eae eae ls ova w 8:60 a\aia. Sin Disllo lea aves, suatston teal ce Paveeec epee tte eee 


(oe MRI SBNaETTSTON POE A Gy Wr Sch yee ae eS Re See aoe ee ae 


P. Epvucation or CHILDREN— 
AA VE ee LNIGION, LECH: DOOKS, SUDDILES®. o.c:c,o:as/.a,0rs, 2,000 4 auelslata ll teselalereioteher taekal Rai eee Psat ose nie 
DS EOATC ANG OLOCTICRDOLISCS «A .a ysis-cicnarerol’ninna SOI atl SIRE. avele wie elon ha... OSs ene 
Ponta ss ee tiOn: FUUSIO> DOOKS, SUDDITGSs GUC sails ovcsie ct vies oleraidietaie ale tate Gist MEH tera o1< stk wine. wien co}averane 


IM ABET RES TM of aS (Oboe tt aha Oe ee MOE ERE SD EERO CORT ee aE ii. S «MRE to masts 


Q. Community WELFARE— 
5 PAM GC) Tires oes neve MES Usb elo bh ah ore «C010! LS ee ae eM AIN loco Sito ences eee 
D> COMIMUNIEY CHESL POUNEL CUALITIOS®.« occ. ccse,s wcoisitio.chaiein1sys\@ ois Whoiovstarele x alae eters giaertem Aen Phar <a 
35 Taxed: InConid, HensOnalDIo Per byes aorcai<e asc" eataartete he eer eld atey ek tas see hie aera sh ae tere ss gs 
AO PAS TO BOL VACe CIM DAN TEALCINEAL OLGOISs «ss aeralssrceps ecoussievers vacrenesvie nee RIN flare ee bles baw eels yw eee 


Beet VENT: AS OREM Wa VY SALT ARE oie co ore ero, Shcua te diets Gis jose oles elS neue nur oynidins eee eRe Sitades. Rees 


R. Vocation anp Apu.tt Epucation— 
1. Daiom duesor L668: so. vias usiecie nee ae eacies « EBC Ura Riera Ais eam aM Meh ahtalarecs 
D> Professional ASSOCIATION CUBS OP LACS 5) ac.s.6 0s co.econ6 iv 0s 0 le ye.n oad ANNI ole 0c Gill Alale SOS) > wales hw lar eae 
S$. Educational fées and technical Irterature ss... 5.0.0 wiss is a uisllneean’s Nikkb © kine] Uo aBW s elhaleie madara a 


A OPH er BPE OLS Were erases tre ounces ase nicieceueroya eaters, ayes cdo. (<b, 91 vi0yu, > ‘n(n aivid Sw OEM RI ONDE WRG URDCIA » NT Pinng ole arena ecmats 


ool Wore’ Wiig ere Gu ter: Set PRA CRN Oe er Coe ere iat ier xt or 


Girrts AND CoNTRIBUTIONS— 
1. Christmas, birthday, ObOsn. cc. conc ces os sac sled sidblvvinls HMO EUAN ems S foe ola kinba we Sot Cas eu's 
9. Contributions, support of relatives............. cece cece eters eee enon erealeen terest rencenenees 
3, Contributions, support of other persons..........-. cee eee e reece tener eee ea fete n renee een eee e ees 


4. Toray Girts AND CONTRIBUTIONS...........0cseececsesreeseeneserersenes . 
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TRANSPORTATION AND RECREATION COSTS, YEAR ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 


Items : Total Cost 

jie) we eee 
T. ANNUAL TRANSPORTATION Costs— $ 

Particulars Concerning Motor V ehicles— 

Automobile or motorcycle: 1. Make.......... Oe Yearmnad 6 s-e acta 
O} MORNE [OUEA Nt su cgeqenke uno oR 4. Purchase price $......5.0.-cc0e esr se 
5. Total mileage in past year..........----- 6. Proportion of mileage for 
ordinary family use (give as a fraction)........-.-.+.+ss+see: See ea ee 


Ta. Motor Costs— 

ion Gasolone woallonsaea -ersalernie sree average Price. case... 22 DEL alee 
WOW, Quarts Gen wasee bie cme skeet AVCLALE MLICCR Mm anue mak dane per Gitisen 
DUES ey cen ones Ra Ren Etna aera Nei cnn Mameborncnor ian alo data tcé eS aoo a2 2 
ETT COSEGS Hipster Ee a eesvod Seopa ole Patans mn eecn eacan el Retest ehh eck hrhiars ieee ages eae oie a 
Repairs and Maintenance, ...c eng ones sha pumila Hebe ee ein som gy me ants acetals ee ae 
Tisai GO cciocts here ichs pes con ev epata esate terstech eels. ol agrees cieTogs ley uate SleRirt Seite dina] | Sirk Sas eae ae aa 
SNe oe ee ener Se Aten ER OMANCT aco op Notoencroomocr maad|GooUM iC adT > om ocueo8T 
Pines or Caxiawess. 6 cde vale eiteiacuci die a oqciet a orate Woon oye gsr a) belie elute edhe nem | a ee 
 Crearage On. parking BOM tsctccetarys opeiesieimsnie have ninerain arate ein ointeibba inicio) Seagate ali treenciaaate af iaa Soe 
| Otther (Specify cg. cece eo 8 + iree caieiae on sie TE e opl'he 97cioi0 ele ainne es niche =e cipby © sal ones ete SS 


NID OTR OS 


— 
oon 


11. Toran Annuat Cost or Moror VEBICLES..........- GD oe aici Rae oe 


Tb, Bicycle Costs— 

TUG EER elit pe ee NE ann Eon ma doioune Hopp Onp sadn CUB OnOnoEODbOCoSOr Ancol abo cc bot opan cage cde 
| Repair Costs .iveiccasc.cmsacs dee ores apes aed i iedseeieneie s+ 4,00 Mine iearait Oiaeaet OE ne 
St BY aE ne nC eid tooo Soon rena Eo oto decal earns how E Sle bobeSsa 1 
: Cost of bicycles purchased. .sicuya. tess cieptath emu + i gots pee acne one a eee ae 


or we CO DO 


RED Gn CONT OR DICV CLUS ie cere eieiiet-tiste falaeeeer ite =aar= $F co vy go ese 


Te. Cost of Fares— 

il, Geiinenehtesins sagen pe ceoe space Rares oe SE Ear Conainnin Good Sub o0e 3601004 
Daya Cor ra ace) nae RDN a) Wapine por oes odosr mein 0 iabing ha|hon en cc mowopo'sg 6 d900 
Onto town bus LaLeSes eee nne Ae cctehc ceo ers Saitlaleret oly, eles ee aceke cfaieede earl later mene eee anes 
. City street car and bus fares:........0)... 200 con sees ses tenner 7 ene sel aie henna eg 
Gee UO OA RAR nr mnoibtin ro ODS in moc Oar anos Smonagocna ne 
WO ther (Bpechly) 4. cee aoc ere cco nye eye cose Noein. t ww Singayeyeabyncs # nye ey8 cegessie bs nfs a Ree ae oa 


I aor wh 


PAM GAT GOS LOR) EDA MS eta tite ever oay setae iereeietae ger argts Ge cade eigtore sieee 


Gls MMOTATL MAINS PORT ATION: li -eusieial ele etsh sels PRL Te age RT ce Saree RSE ace Ge SEA Rte o ceaneg 


U. Annuat Recreation Costs— 
P Ne wapaperel a... ccreiis sess winch ereteepoere abeverseern arvip-ayenw® ahah guitar abeleler ot oneh di eteiele ls AYN IR TCR) Os Ae adc Da a 
SoM awamiNed ic). .<cg5 > Ce do vs orden ee rene ne Ae es mike bo als Sine eie «ky ne 7 aie ee ca 
{Books (except SCHOO): cacctoeis« selene sete ore levees eke cregelece ne ote incucnet qe enetelov ete | atgictr yrs te toacatietar tele aaieiaeae 
. Recreation clubs or associations. ...5.6. 00s crece cess eve ve test news ere esases [orton ter senrse ssn aee 
Entertaining: 5. In home (except f00d)......... 662s eee eee rece nen ee eee eefee neers seer es eseeees 
6s, Oudtiot Wome tay es we ae ee Ee cae diol Sette taheetote torre ok amt easels norenery 

7. Holiday costs (apart from transportation)....,..-...-seece reece ee ence ence feces serene neces cene 
I Pesce Re, Lil eee ten tn ae rer A Se aan n ROMA OOM OO dO aa non ool moms oc OLid om U5 COM mC OE 
NEOs) ener wen ay ee re ie on Rah aa Soho oman Gsosjatpooe 

BO. PIAS; CONCELES. 5c c6 ice veces be an pane elena en Wee eb ge teed lo eong ne ble ain Rn Rae One te 
DLs Spectator sports.,..cconii vy ds ou «Selva 0.666 ative Veron ners tictaukite oie orn olla pated eeetcaen st ma ecaimaa eee 
11D), KOPWOL AMAUSCIMENLSEs <x varenseranen revere sacra, orale aie ders: kero avayig lt amenanaaey ere te: © Coke oka tee hay fofertg| ence en tr nea ane palaces 
Radio: 18. Price, if purchased during year......0.5.. 006 seve cece ee ce ee eee eles eee ee eee even c eae 

G4. Wipke@ep iy. coreszsare saz eneteresote coehenns ia: « ctaneenscstel MeWebstebe later ate aes he: cue tel apeen fea tetra Rea aM RES te 

PG oN TSI CalANStrUMeNntSs os isc.csucsir« caches Fore Wo syare erm Wevelle wh ovare > epevacege eietete eraannal skeen Rennes Conese 
16. Sheet musion recordsy Pollssaiscia ec ie Wa elere aise rc ie televe Si cate ci ede ebetetede te euetevetet ah diel eis fete stm eNrt a ole erat tonns 
17. Sports equipment, supplies, clothing, etc.......... 0... eee e eee eee tee ee feet teers reece eee 
18. Children’s play equipmMentss.ce. cc cep nce = ve os ae o/oie mn ntelebe tte ele eke tet denser | cnet eerear Renee tates 
192 Gameras, films andl photo Sap MASI Gian eo sene mc crsuei e/a omelets be atedsi ecko eed ets <ytrenad| eta etis ete ta ecey ve mc feleiet 
905 Bets (purchase and peep) ac aici cy ole lene ats «aroe intel eicte eben ntyaseletelehelele erateetieller-tete rete at iahohetar aT cielo 
Oi @icarettes icigarsiand! CODACCO: eee wre rill i ieiere:- -0-) =! aieerateie eleterene ent eNst fet vet toaster 
DOP MtherTecreahlOm Specity, i erenneratetar aad. ever te eye tefoxorsr-%= sot-hesetaierstonenveRs rte teei kat: atte tae 


SSC ol 


RTs etalteyepe era # relies» eo Siku, 


O38 Mota lMECTEA LION dens cfanikscrtereteientteskek tes are Sdiurinakaiae aaa ee $ 


V. Orner Famity Livinc ExpenpituRss (specify) 


Svea eHecdiepe eenebis plain © once) 6) 8 ib ca ce) od, 6 tellente: a (elo fe..0\e, 166 Lele #irmkey s) rs) ia} 4| eee ea eee Oe ae lade! 


wielolels) * is esis 60) (eleleeeua 


SprEcr 


Please note the amount of any special discounts or 
members are entitled and note the kind of goods to which 
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AL PuRCHASE PRIVILEGES— 
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purchasing privileges to which family 
such privileges apply 


vies o 80e: a) Mié Ree a cots, 0s hee Se, 


Oy Wane © ER er 6) le a aaN pislee Wad keh Meme 6 6 ook 
eee Ree) MEN TD DA ee aoe 2 SEF LS CST MESS Inia era wile nba) sil /a%9) i Vijeb, itgi malig) ws aclepein gy hleesiene issn 


BT CHET A Gs 6 (4. (ei oF ie fos 101 4) iar mre Tew a teNS iatpl iw cy 


FAMILY FINANCE, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 


W. Savines— 


Fas 
‘2. Increase in bank balance 


Nic. Ore O9 


Life insurance premiums 


om is a0 @) ota eel aie en Mere en aL aL ST pLawally i042 iaia)\s:'6*(8|.@: ah e..0\.6 (ev. ei vie sw .0! wiel/el ote ae lever wi BUS ral © 


X, Orner INcoME anD Crepir Recervep— 


Ls 


CONT? Or CO bO 


16. 


17. 


Net income from other property (deducting taxes, insurance, etc., from rents 
AHGMO SLES MECOhVCU er eee Cem LA ellie oS eile 


. Borrowed on insurance (October | to September 30) and not paid back.... 
. Sale of stocks or bonds 
. Interest and dividends 
. Sale of property 
. Trade-in allowance on goods 


Amount still owing on goods purchased in last 12 months— 
. Groceries 
. Clothing 
. Furniture 
. Other household equipment 
. Automobile 


Puen oe aAP ine ‘ge Ce eae 
Other sources of cash or credit (specify) 


Tora OTHER INCOME AND CREDIT RECEIVED 


Y. Estimate or EXPENDITURE ON Foops, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1938— 


Usual expenditure on foods per week $.... or per month $ 
Estimate of total food expenditure in specified year 


PAPC Ore: Sl avelovele le «= a)/6isiele 


© Fe Cro sie O60 9610 6b pia ea 6 


ee er ee eer er 


«ipa eae bse bier melee is 6. ee are 


i ae ier er er ar 


Coe meee eer e eres erates 


Cn a ee re ea os 


Cee reese ese ereccccce 


i ei i ei i ares 
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Schedule No........ 


o,(s are atime le a sen © 


SUMMARY OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, YEAR ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 


a 


INCOME 
Amount 
$ 
Family Earnings—p. 197.........-.5 0 cesses eres 
Other eoore and hh tears 
dja AN eaneoncdataes os TUE mr aacore Kommane sian 


CROSS LINCOME Ste acta ects ee acta roar 


Se ee ee ee 


(Office Space) 


ee 


(Comments) 


EXPENDITURE 


Budget Group 


Foods (Item Te ae 
p. 205 . 

House A— pi 198.. 

Fuel and Light—B—p. "199. 

Household Operation—C—p. 199. 

Men’s Clothing—D—p. 199.......... 

Women’s Clothing—H—p. 200....... 

Infants’ Clothing—F—p. 200........ 

Other Clothing—G—p. 200.......... 


* 


TOTAT! CHOUHENG scr cerce eae 


Furniture—H—p. 201........-...... 
Textile Furnishings—I—p. 201....... 
Silverware, etc.—J—p. 201. 
Blectrical Equipment—K—p. "902... 
Kitchen and Cleaning—L—p. 202.. 
Miscellaneous Equipment — M — 


1): 208 aaa ae eee 
Health Care—N—p. 208..........-. 
Personal Care—O—p. 203........... 
Children’s Education—P—p. 208.. 

Community Welfare—Q—p. 203..... 


ee Adult Education— R— 
D0 Fate Ane seve ene eee 
Gitis and Contributions—S—p. 2038.. 
Transportation—T—p. 204........-. 
Recreation— U—p. 204.. : 
Other Living Expenditures - eS 


Savings, Investment—W—p. 205.. 


TotaL EXPENDITURE........-- 


(Office Space) 


Amount 


SCHEDULE III 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, OTTAWA 


WEEKLY RECORD OF FOOD SUPPLIES 


. The homemaker is asked to enter at the end of each day the purchases of food made during 


that day. A record is also asked of expenses for meals eaten away from home each day by 
family members who are out of the home only for that particular meal. Please do not 
include food bought specially for pets. 


. To insure accuracy, it is asked that records be completed day by day rather than at the end 


of the week. 


. Please give as carefully as possible weights and quantities as well as descriptions for each 


item. 


. Where purchases are made by ticket for foods such as bread and milk, show each day the value 


of these foods actually purchased, not the value of tickets which are purchased. 


5. Field agents will call during the week to answer questions concerning difficulties encountered. 


6. The summary section on the final page will be left for the field agent to complete. The section 


Qorwnre 


relating to foods which are not purchased will be completed at the end of the seventh day 
by the visiting agent in consultation with the homemaker. 


. Sample of a daily food record:— 
Date—October 19, 1938. 
Quantity Purchased 
Commodities Purchased Brand, Grade or Quality Bot Regular lise viata ~ Total Cost 
. Bread white, standard quality 2 loaves, 24 ozs. 18c 
. Milk fluid, sweet 1 quart lle 
. Fresh tomatoes ripe 1 basket 1 basket 50¢ 
Beef chuck roast 5 pounds 80c 
Flour white, ‘‘Millers Pride”’ 24 pounds 96e 
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DAILY FOOD RECORD 


syle ee hele te! 610s) oa 8) ele ae alia a) wel eee 


ScHEepune:. NG. Eee 


See eee SS —— SS 


Quantity Purchased 


Commodities Brand, Grade or Total 
Purchased Quality For For Cost 
Regular Use Storage 
$ 


Cost of Meals and Confectionery Eaten Away from Home 


Sbunchesandanilk at-schoOlanemun ss crs eciel see oe iets ey rset ees Go sac 0b Ga EER pee ae 
MiWawe carner’s Wieals reset oe a eee ee ne ee Se tee 
. Other meals of family members 
. Candy, ice cream, drinks, etc 


moh 


————_———— eran 


Number of Meals Served During this Day 


Breakfast Dinner Supper 


Number of persons.......... 


ee Wiatie aba Wabrtyatape ce fer | ASe “eo fol a. ie” .e lavte, elie hevtoncs]| >; io! nn er siay ie ake wane as eo 


ee 


% 
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Foop Recorp SuMMARY FOR THE WEEK AA POAT OTT nt 0, pl al 
DehedplocNn-sc.., copase eee 

DatEs 
Items Total 
for Week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
IE ee CO ee Sono eee 
IS Seren (es en RE DOIN Aten benicar Sh er. 
TIS SY ES Peeled NN ON AS Ded ae Ia 1S. ees & 
mre eet 0 fee Re : Beer. pete 
EE ee a, | lt tA Oe ek oe 
ee rere, drinkseton fe Yd ae a ea 
gS RG Tan aed ee en rr Seek +P 
TE I 2 ee a a ee A i Fe (ne SF i Pe 
Estimated Amounts and Value of Other Food Used 
Other Foods Quantity Estimated 
(Please specify kind) Description Obtained Value 
for Use 
. 
From stocks on hand— ere rece Pk cn eG ane. ANG es glen In ad re em 
Ze | duct oi teins ag GMa pe th Wale ogee oy Re Semin ag ORME ets Cte 
SMR ES Co shee fas shies, hoe ey he aa AE ae te eRe cede Oe te 
Gi | on 6 ESR Sher Ae aN i ee SENG os 1 (AR ine Ny eT > |e Rn 
From own garden— LL | cen GbR Sap ave SR es PANE eee | LTRS Se So BG \ |" ola Bee 
PR Cae Se oko Bay fev Soa Merde oe [Cae a ee HO oe ene cee 
2 hv RGR ee re meen eM Me ke |e Sey ee 
2h | eochtvad Garey yy aa ae See era” A A Gy |e | ye Nee 
Gifts from friends— LL 1/2 ah Rane OL a ee ed PPE SME Gh |) ll =. > ties eae 
2 See OO ose ‘ef 6,96 & py 6. 610 te ee on) ¥ © es ole wine <li ae em oe © Be Cle ldue WE le Oleh Ole, a bis olds bie 
3o) (IS een er ea ae a a ene cro [oe ANN een a) (eRe ot ge 
Torat—OTHER Foop............. ee ox bone i Coen eee ne, 
Number of Meals Served During the Week 
Breakfast Dinner Supper 


Number of persons.......... 


APPENDIX “C” 


LIST OF MECHANICAL TABULATIONS OF DATA FROM 
SCHEDULE “ II” 


Description of Tabulations Number of 
Photographs* 
ieGities and Race-Groupeics ako. 2ocs re ce he oem ae Pee 15 
2. Family Income—$400 income intervals—British and French separately....... 18 
3. Income per Person—$100 income intervals—for each city—British and French 
BODORALCLY ce nck ss ao be tae etre ee ee ala A kale c em ohe CRIS ORI Se 104 
4, Children per Family—1 child intervals—British and French separately....... 10 
5. Age of Family Head—10-year intervals—British families according to $100 per 
MersON IMCOME ETOUPSH:: Wareaeio tc es hex pnne Meee tie fe Sra or once oes ee 24 
6. Family Composition—Numbers and ages of children according to most frequent 
OUCUEYETICE «<<. cos con deste oo cep oon oe ET REISE Se oy 6 oS oe ee 17 
7. Tenure—$100 per person income groups—British owners and British and 
Branch venante re rit, Pees Ae ee ee re Hate 2 Cen ee Cee eae 21 
8. Motor Car and Home Ownership—British families...........-----++++20555 6 
Food=$50 intervalo—16 2... 220i. s seats eciee 
9. Family Expenditure on} Housing—$50 intervals—18..........---+-+s++005- 44 
Recreation—$50 intervals—l0...............+---- 
10. Family Gross Savings—$50 intervals.........----- see seer e reer te tes 15 
11. Experimental Tabulations re—Error of balance between Income and Expendi- 
ture; wtability of Sample, ete. .6.005 x2 alselino eel ink er terete er 8 
Sai i Get ee ee ety re neeen | Ure Renee ne teiosornt oy OLSlOh ier S46 OF 2,2 282 


_, * Each photograph represents a complete cross-section of data on income, family composition, 
living expenditure, etc., in relation to the subject of cross-classification. 
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